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PREFACE. 


Tins  volume  on  tlie  History,  Productions,  and  Eesoiu'ces  of  the  Ca]ie 
of  Good  Hope  has  been  undertaken  and  i^repared  at  the  request  nf  iho 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  representation  of  ihe 
Oolony  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London 
during  the  present  year. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  published,  at  the  request  of  the  Govei-nment, 
the  first  Descriptive  Handbook  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  and,  lookinp: 
retrospectively  at  the  stage  of  progress  then  recorded,  and  the  changes 
and  material  improvements  which  have  since  taken  place,  one  cannfit 
fail  to  recognise  the  great  advance  that  marks  the  past  decade,  psjie- 
cially  in  the  opening  up  of  interior  communications. 

The  transition  now  effected  from  the  old  bullock-wagon  mode  of  pro- 
gression to  that  of  the  iron-horse  and  the  railway,  is  suggestive  of  a 
I)otentiality  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  only  awaiting  the  application  of 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  energy  to  the  development  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

Interruptions  to  our  progress  may  occur,  as  at  the  present  time, 
from  long-continued  and  severe  droughts,  from  changes  in  the  world's 
markets,  or  from  neglect  of  our  staple  products  for  more  alluring 
but  illusive  investments.  Such  apparently-disastrous  checks,  how- 
ever, leave  a  legacy  of  valuable  experience,  and  generally  stimulate 
to  greater  effort  and  more  careful  industry.  Certain  it  is,  that  when- 
ever the  flowing  tide  of  our  iirosperity  has  been  stopped  by  these  or 
other  repressing  circumstances,  the  Colony  has  always,  with  marvellous 
recuperative  power,  sprung  up  again  and  bounded  foj-ward  at  an 
increased  pace.  Our  present  position  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as 
but  a  temporary  pause  to  concentrate  fresh  energy  for  a  new  stage 
of  production  and  development. 


PREl-'.ACE, 


VUl 


In  writing  and  editing  this  volume,  the  object  kept  in  view  has 
i;)een  to  supply  useful,  instructive,  and  reliable  information  with 
fl'egard  to  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
•^Good  Hope  alone  ;  all  reference  to  the  aspects,  conditions,  or  political 
relations  of  other  Colonies,  States,  or  Territories  of  South  Africa  has, 
»thei'efore,  been  excluded. 

To  the  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  with  their  special  contributions, 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  obligations,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
;in  various  ways  aided  me  with  information  for  the  Handbook,  and 
■..•imong  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  Mr.  Hampden  Willis, 
>Under-colonial  Secretary,  and  the  officers  of  his  department ;  Mr.  A. 
(le  Smidt,  Surveyor-General,  and  the  officers  of  his  department ;  Dr, 
Langham  Dale,  Superintendent-General  of  Education  ;  Mr.  T. 
'Stewart,  As.  M.I.E.,  of  the  Hydraulic  Engineer's  Department;  and 
Messrs.  E.  Hare,  P.  Eyan,  E.  J.  Dunn,  and  the  Eev.  G.  W. 
'Stegmann. 

I  may  add  with  pleasure,  that  this  volume  is  in  every  respect  a 
Colonial  production,  the  printing  of  the  letter  press  haviiig  been 
MX^erformed  by  Messrs.  Eichards  &  Sons,  the  Government  Printers ;  the 
maps  and  plans  prepared  and  put  upon  the  stone  in  the  office  of 
the  Surveyor-General ;  and  the  lithographic  illustrations  and  binding 
.executed  by  the  old-established  firm  of  Saul  Solomon  &  Co.,  to  whose 
: artist,  Mr.  Graham  Winch,  a  meed  of  praise  is  due. 

JOHN  NOBLE. 

tParliament  Houses, 

Gape  Town,  February  24th.  1886. 


DISCO VEHY  AND  EAELY  HISTOEY  OF  THE  CAPE. 


The  world  is  indebted  to  the  Portuguese  navigators  of  the 
fifteenth  century  for  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Some' traditions  of  Phoenician  voyagers  having  circumnavigated 
A-frica  in  earher  times  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  the  first  unquestionable  historical  record  we  have  of 
anv  explorers  sailing  round  the  southern  extremity  of  this  con- 
tiuent  is  that  relating  to  the  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 
Joa  Infanta  in  1486. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  in  that  year,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
,Iohn  II.,  sent  oat  two  ships  of  fifty  tons  each,  and  a  tender  laden 
with  surplus  supplies  of  food,  to  proceed  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  beyond  the  points  which  had  already  been  explored,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  reach  its  further  extremity  and  ultimately 
discover  a  seaway  to  India. 

The  navigators  carried  with  them  stone  pillars,  each  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  which  they  erected  at  such  capes,  bays  and  headlands  as 
they  discovered ;  and  amongst  other  points  selected  for  this  purpose 
was  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  Eiver  (now  the  north-western  boundary 
of  the  Cape  Colony),  which  they  named  Cape  Yoltas,  owing  to  the 
many  tacks  (voltas)  they  had  to  make  from  adverse  winds  at  that 
place.    Steering  thence  seawards,  they  were  compelled  to  run  for 
thirteen  days  with  sails  shortened,  encountering  seas  which,  as 
their  vessels  were  small,  they  considered  highly  dangerous. 
However,  the  tempest  which  lashed  the  waves  with  fury  having 
abated,  they  tried  to  reach  the  land  by  shaping  their  coiu'se  east- 
wards, thinking  the  coast  line  still  extended  north  and  south. 
But,  finding  that  they  sailed  several  days  without  sighting  it,  they 
took  a  northerly  course  until  they  came  to  a  bay  which  they 
named  "  Los  Vaquiros,"  or  the  Bay  of  Cowherds  (the  present 
Yleesch  Bay,  near  Grouritz  River),  on  account  ot  the  number  of 
cattle  they  saw  on  land  tended  by  native  herdsmen. 

Proceeding  further  along  the  coasi;,  on  their  new  course,  they 
came  to  an  indent  (now  known  as  Alg(ia  Bay)  wliere  they  landed 
on  a  small  Island,  and  Diaz  set  up  a  pillar  named  "Santa  Cruz," 
but,  as  there  were  two  springs  on  the  island,  some  called  it  the 
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"  Fountain  Eock,"  and  by  both  terms  tbe  island  is  still  known. 
This  was  the  first  land,  beyond  the  Cape,  which  was  trodden  by 
European  feet.  The  crews  of  the  ships  at  this  point  began  to 
complain ;  they  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  alarmed  at  the 
great  seas  they  had  passed,  and  protested  against  going  further, 
saying  that  quite  enough  had  been  discovered ;  that  they  were  sure 
the  land  trended  more  and  more  eastward,  whence  it  would  seem 
there  was  behind  them  some  great  Cape,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  to  tvirn  back  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  it.  I)iaz 
greatly  desired  to  proseciite  the  voyage,  but  by  way  of  compromise 
proposed  that  they  should  proceed  two  or  three  days  fiirther  along 
the  coast,  and  should  they  not  by  that  time  make  any 
discovery  which  might  induce  them  to  continue,  they  would  be 
at  liberty  to  turn  back.  This  was  agreed  to.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  mentioned,  however,  they  had  only  reached  a  river  some 
twenty-five  leagues  eastward,  and  as  Joa  Infanta,  the  Captain  of 
the  second  ship,  was  the  fii-st  to  land  there,  the  river  was  called 
Rio  de  Infanta.  It  was  the  estuary  now  known  as  the  Great  Fish 
River  mouth 

On  the  return  voyage,  the  navigators  sighted  the  remarkable 
mountain  range  of  the  Cape  Peninsula ;  and  Diaz  and  his  com- 
panions named  its  southern  extremity  "Cabo  Tormentos,"  or 
Stormy  Cape,  in  remembrance  of  the  rough  seas  they  had  passed 
through  in  doubling  it ;  but  upon  their  arrival  in  Portugal,  when 
they  made  report  of  their  discovery,  the  King,  on  account  of  the 
promise  it  gave  of  the  much  longed-for  ocean-route  to  India,  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  name  by  which  the  southern  land  of  Africa  has 
ever  since  been  known,  "  Cabo  de  Boa  Esperanca  " — The  Cape 
OF  GrooD  Hope. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  another  fleet  was  sent  out  from 
Portugal,  in  confident  expectation  of  reaching  India  by  the  Cape 
roiite.  The  command  was  given  to  Vasco  da  Grama,  who  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  20th  of  March,  1497,  and,  after 
touching  at  Natal  and  Mozambique,  successfully  reached  India  in 
the  followdng  month  of  May.  In  rounding  the  Cape  he  touched 
at  Mossel  Bay  (which  Diaz  had  named  San  Bras),  and  there  he 
was  the  first  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Hottentots  of  South 
Africa.  He  describes  them  as  "  negroes  with  frizzly  hair ;  they 
value  their  flocks  of  cattle  very  highly,  and  some  of  them  our  men 
saw  were  very  fat  and  clean,  and  women  rode  upon  them,  on  pack 
saddles  of  reed.  Our  crews  were  much  entertained  by  these  natives, 
as  they  are  a  pleasure-loving  people,  given  to  playing  on  musical 
instruments  and  dancing;  and  among  them  were  some  who  played 
upon  a  kind  of  pastoral  reed,  which  seemed  good  a^ter  its  fashion." 

The  incidents  of  Da  Gama's  voyage  fiirnished  material  to  tbe 
Portuguese  poet  Camoens  for  his  great  national  epic,  the  "Lusiad," 
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in  which  he  thus  romantically  describes  the  Cape  and  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants : — 

As  from  the  wave  the  chariot  of  the  day, 
Whirl'd  by  the  fiery  coursers,  springs  away, 
Tliere,  fiill  in  view,  the  giant  Cape  appears, 
"Wide  spread  its  limbs,  and  high  its  shoulders  rears. 

Behind  us,  now,  it  curves  the  bending  side, 
And  our  bold  vessels  plough  the  eastern  tide. 
Nor  long  excursive  off  at  sea  we  stand, 
A  cultur'd  shore  invites  us  to  the  land. 
Here  their  sweet  scenes  the  rural  joys  bestow. 
And  give  our  wearied  limbs  a  lively  glow. 

The  tenants  of  the  coast,  a  festive  band. 
With  dances  meet  us  on  the  yellow  sand  ; 
Their  brides  on  slow-pao'd  oxen  rode  behind  ; 
The  spreading  horns  with  iiow'ry  garlands  twin'd. 
Bespoke  the  dew-lapp'd  beeves  their  proudest  boast, 
Of  all  their  bestial  store  they  valued  most. 

By  turns  the  husbands,  and  the  brides,  prolong 
The  various  measures  of  the  rural  song. 
Now,  to  the  dance  the  rustic  reeds  resound  ; 
The  dancer's  heels,  light  quivering  beat  the  ground : 
And  now,  the  lambs  around  them  bleating  stray, 
Feed  from  their  hands,  or  round  them  frisking  play. 

Meth  ought  I  saw  the  sylvan  reign  of  Pan, 
And  heard  the  music  of  the  Mantuan  swan : 
With  smiles  we  hail  them,  and  with  joy  behold 
The  blissful  manners  of  the  age  of  gold. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  succeeding  these  discoveries,  the 
Cape  was  used  as  a  temporary  place  of  call  by  the  Portu- 
guese, English,  and  Dutch,  respectively,  who  engaged  in  the 
Eastern  ocean-trade.    Their  ships  resorted  to  Table  Bay  for  water 
and  live-stock,  which  they  obtained  from  the  natives.    They  also' 
made  it  a  means  of  postal  communication  :  outward-bound  vessels 
buried  their  letters  or  despatches  and  European  news  at  certain: 
spots,  indicated  by  square  stones,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  ships  ;  and  the  return  fleets  carefully  searched  for  these  to- 
obtain  intelligence  from  their  homes  or  of  their  countrymen.  But 
no  permanent  settlement  was  attempted  by  any  of  the  maritime- 
powers  of  Europe  until  1652,  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Com-- 
pany,  under  charter  graated  by  the  States-General  of  the  United. 
Provinces  of  Holland,  took  possession  of  Table  Bay,  estabhshing  a . 
fort,  and  occupying  the  lands  skirting  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain, 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  having  always  in  readiness  supplies  for- 
the  refreshment  of  their  passing  ships. 

Jan  Anthony  van  Eiebeek,  a  surgeon  and  merchant  in  Ihe  serviee- 
of  the  Company,  who  in  one  of  its  return  fleets  had  spent  a  few 
weeks  at  the  Cape,  and  had  previously  voyaged  to  China,  Japan, 
the  West  Indies  and  Greenland,  was  chosen  the  first  Commander 
or  Governor,  of  the  new  settlement.    He  left  the  Texel  on  the- 
24th  December,  1651,  with  three  ships,  the  Dromedaris  (which, 
earned  his  flag),  the  Reijrjer,  and  the  Goede  Hope,  and  anchored.' 
in  Table  Bay  on  the  6th  of  April,  1652.    He  was  accompanied 
by  his  family,  and  was  provided  with  necessary  materials  and  mer- 
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•  chandize,  and  authorized  to  land  from  the  ships  about  a  hundred 
men  to  form  a  garrison,  erect  a  residence  and  defensive  works,  and 

•  constitute  the  embryo  colony. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  they  erected  near  the  beach 
-on  what  is  now  the  Military  Parade-ground,  Cape  Tov/n,  a  small 
earthenwork  f ort,  "  as  a  stronghold  against  any  attempts  of  the 

•  savages,"  and,  under  protection  of  its  eight-pounder  cannon,  the 
first  inhabitants  laid  out  their  gardens  and  pastures.    They  first 
(raised  vegetables  and  grew  corn.    They  afterwards  introduced  and 
^propagated  the  vine,  the  orange,  the  olive  and  other  frtiit  trees. 
They  bartered  brass,  beads,  brandy  and  tobacco  for  the  cattle 
■and  sheep  of  the  Hottentots.    And  from  time  to  time  they  sent 
■out  small  expeditions,  to  penetrate  into  the  Interior,  with  a  view 
to  make  search  for  more  profitable  commodities  for  trade,  and  to 
.learn  "  more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of  Afiica,"  and  especially 
to  try  and  find  a  way  inland  to  the  auriferous  lands  of  Monomo- 
tapa  and  Sofala,  which  even  in  those  days  were  believed  to  be  the 
true  Ophir  whence  King  Solomon  had  imported  his  gold. 

The  daily  life  and  progress  of  the  little  garrison  of  the  Fort  de 

-Goede  Hope  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  quaint  and  interesting 
journals  "  and  "  despatches  "  of  Yan  Kiebeek  and  his  successors, 
still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Colony. 

The  first  act  of  the  founder  of  the  settlement,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Table  Bay,  was  to  hold  a  council  of  his  officers 
on  board  the  principal  ship,  the  Droniedaris.  The  proceedings 
■were  solemnly  opened  by  supplicating  the  blessings  of  Heaven 

'iipon  the  important  work  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage. 
They  prayed  that  "  as  they  were  called  to  the  government  of  the 

•-affairs  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, — to  advise  and  take  such 
measures  as  might  best  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  East 
India  Company — to  maintain  justice,  and,  if  possible,  to  implant 

.  and  propagate  the  true  Eeformed  Christian  doctrine  amongst  the 
wild  and  savage  inhabitants,  for  the  praise  and  honour  of  Grod 

land  the  benefit  of  their  employers, — it  might  please  the  Alniighty 
Father  to  preside  at  their  assembly,  and  with  heavenly  wisdom 

' enlighten  their  hearts,  and  remove  all  perverse  passions,  misunder- 

■  standings  and  other  defects  and  human  weaknesses,  that  their 
minds  might  be  so  composed,  that  in  all  their  deliberations  they 
sliould  not  resolve  anything  which  would  not  tend  to  the  praise 
;.!,nd  glory  of  His  holy  name  and  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  Avith- 
out  considering  in  the  least  theii-  own  personal  advantage  pr  profit." 
This  form  of  prayer  was  in  use  at  every  succeeding  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  on  every  Sabbath  day  service  Avas  lield,  and  a  sermon 
road  oitlier  by  the  Commander,  or  by  Williau  Barends  Wylaudt, 

-the  Chaplain,  or  "sick  comforter"  as  lie  was  called,  who,  although 

mot  ordained  discharged  minor  clerical  functions. 
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The  Council  at  their  first  meeting  resolved  that  the  Commander 
Jan  van  Riebeek,  accompanied  by  the  Captains  of  the  ships,  David 
Connick,  Johan  Hoegsat,  and  Simon  Turver,  should  land  with  some' 
armed  soldiers,  to  inspect  and  measure  a  place  fitted  for  a  fort,  and 
that  the  carpenter  and  men  of  the  ships  with  all  speed  should  erect,, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  fort,  a  convenient  store  and  dwelling 
house  according  to  a  plan  furnished  to  them. 

The  landing  of  Van  Riebeek  to  select  the  site  of  the  fort,  and. 
his  interview  with  the  Hottentots,  "  making  use  of  signs  and  many 
broken  Dutch  and  EngHsh  words,"  has  furnished  a  subject  for  one- 
of  the  few  historical  paintings  to  be  found  in  the  Colony.  _  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  a  copy  of  an  admirable  picture,, 
executed  by  the  late  Charles  Davidson  Bell,  formerly  Colonial 
Sm-veyor-Greneral,  which  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  'Wilham  Porter,  and  was  by  him  presented  in  1861  to  the 
South  African  Public  Library. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  work  was  commenced  on  the  fort ;  but  a 
number  of  the  men  landed  from  the  ships  proved  to  be  so 
unskilful,  weak,  sea-worn,  and  scorbutic,  as  to  render  compara- 
tively little  aid ;  and  the  Commander  had  to  set  to  work  himself 
as  engineer,  excavator,  carpenter,  mason  and  blacksmith.  He  and 
his  family  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  leaky  hut  on  shore  until 
better  accommodation  could  be  provided  for  them.  By  his  con- 
tinual presence,  however,  the  work  advanced.  The  end  of  the 
following  month  saw  the  Residency  sufficiently  completed  for 
occupation ;  and  on  the  6th  of  J une,  within  its  walls  the  Chaplain's- 
wife  was  delivered  of  a  child,  the  first  of  European  stock  born  at 
the  Cape.  Meanwhile,  the  Commander  made  several  excursions 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  kloofs  or 
ravines  of  Table  Mountain  he  found  fine,  thick  and  fairly  long  trees, 
fit  for  masts  for  ships,  but  difficult  to  remove.  On  some  of  them  the 
dates  1604,  1620,  and  1622  were  found  carved.  Harts,  elands,, 
steenbuck  and  other  game  were  plentiful ;  but  so  wild  that  they 
could  not  be  approached.  The  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros  were- 
in  near  neighbourhood ;  and  one  evening  a  lion  killed  the  cattle 
of  a  Hottentot  quite  close  to  the  fort.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,, 
says  the  Journal :  "  The  Commander  while  walking  in  the  garden 
[where  the  Parliament  Houses  now  stand]  found  traces  of 
wild  animals  all  over  it,  and  soon  after  a  large  lion  sprung- 
up  from  the  outside  of  the  ground,  forty  or  fifty  paces  off,, 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  mountain.  "We  therefore  sent 
after  him  a  sergeant,  a  hunter,  and  four  or  five  soldiers  with' 
firelocks;  upon  which  fully  two  hundred  Hottentots  instantly 
pursued  with  all  their  sheep  and  cattle  and  surrounded  the  lion  in.' 
a  deep  kloof  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that  he  could  tm-n  in^ 
no  direction  without  forcing  his  way  through  the  sheep,  whichi 
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they  opposed  to  the  lion  as  their  breastwork,  while  he  lay  under  a 
istump.    They  stood  outside  of  the  flock  of  sheep,  and  between 
them  and  the  cattle,  and  whenever  the  lion  gave  a  spring  and  a 
roar,  and  seized  a  sheep,  they  threw  their  assegais  over  the  sheep 
■with  loud  cries,  on  which  the  lion  retreated.    It  was  a  very 
singular  spectacle;  but  as  they  could  not  well  hit  him,  the 
-sergeant,  standing  with  the  rest  eight  or  ten  yards  from  the  lion, 
tfired  but  without  effect,  when  the  hunter  fired  and  shot  him  dead 
with  three  balls  through  the  head.    The  Hottentots  then  showed 
■tliemselves  brave  men,  and  would  have  stabbed  him  a  hundred 
times  after  he  was  dead,  but  they  were  prevented  lest  they  should 
injure  the  skin  which,  when  stuffed,  will  be  hung  in  the  great  hall 
used  as  a  church.    The  lion  weighed  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
•pounds  Dutch  weight.    The  Koness  was,  the  following  night 
■seeking  her  mate  near  the  gate,  and  also  ate  part  of  his  carcase." 

The  winter  of  1652,  from  July  to  August,  was  an  exception- 
ally severe  one ;  part  of  Table  Mountain  was  white  with  snow, 
and  so  much  rain  fell  that  the  land  resembled  a  sea.  There  was 
much  sickness  and  several  deaths  among  the  garrison.  But  all 
the  privations  and  discomforts  of  these  months  were  forgotten 
with  the  advent  of  the  Cape  spring,  in  September,  when  the  verdure 
•of  the  hills  and  the  valleys  afforded  pleasure  to  the  eye  ;  and  the 
'Commander  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  some  of  the  products 
•of  his  own  garden — "  giving  a  parting  dinner  to  the  officers  of  the 
yficht  Goede  Hope,  entirely  of  chickens  reared  at  the  Cape,  shell- 
less  peas,  spinach,  chervil,  pot-herbs,  asparagus  as  thick  as  the 
•finger,  and  salad  as  compact  as  a  cabbage,  weighing  fuUy  a  pound 
and  a  quarter." 

The  natives  appear  to  have  received  the   Europeans   in  a 
friendly  manner.    The  skipper.  Captain  Hoegsat,  on  first  landing, 
met  nine  of  them  at  the  Salt  Eiver;    "they  were  handsome 
active  men  of  particularly  good  stature,  dressed  in  ox-hides, 
tolerably  prepared   and   carried  gracefully   on  one  arm,  with 
ian  air  as  courageous  as  any  brave  in  Holland  could  carry  his 
'cloak  on  arm  or  shoulder.    When  they  heard  that  he  commanded 
•one  of  the  ships,  they  clasped  him  round  the  neck  with  great  joy, 
intimating  that  for  copper  and  tobacco  they  would  bring  cattle 
•  enough."  Other  officers  of  the  garrison,  upon  visiting  neighbouring 
kraals,  were  likewise  courteously  received.    "  Upon  amving  at  the 
residence  of  the  chief  or  captain  they  found  him  very  polite.  He 
welcomed  them  and  led  them  round  to  see  his  riches  in  huts-— 
fifteen  in  number — and  in  cattle  and  sheep,  in  all  1,500  or  1,600  in 
number ;  after  which  he  let  them  enter  and  rest  and  sit  in  his 
house  of  mats,  very  handsomely  made  and  rather  large,  and  having 
desired  some  women  to  bring  milk  entertained  them  in  a  very  kind 
;and  friendly  manner.    Here  they  saw  the  childi-en  sucked  at  the 
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udders  of  the  sheep,  which  the  mothers  gave  them.  The  chief 
seemed  much  respected,  and  understood  also  very  well  how  to 
maintain  his  dignity." 

Yan  liieheek  himself  met  with  an  equally  demonstrative 
welcome  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  a  kraal  or  encampment  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Table  Mountain.  The  camp,  which  numbered  100 
inhabitants,  including  women  and  children,  consisted  of  sixteen 
tolerably  large  mat  houses,  neatly  disposed  in  a  circle  and  enclosed 
with  brushwood  fastened  together  as  a  breastwork,  with  two  open- 
ings or  passages  for  the  cattle  to  be  driven  out  or  in,  morning  or 
evening.  This  passage  was  occupied  by  about  thirty  young  fellows, 
their  skins  and  cloaks  thrown  off,  entirely  naked,  but  well  provided 
with  assagais,  bows  and  arrows.  On  approaching,  the  Grovernor 
held  out  his  hand  to  them  with  a  friendly  gesture,  and  "  instantly 
they  kissed  their  hands  and  came  on  joining  hands  with  him  and 
embracing  with  great  fervour  like  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world." 
The  Grovernor,  however,  had  occasion  to  lament  these  amicable 
embraces,  for  he  says,  "  We  had  again  a  suit  of  clothes  destroyed 
from  the  greasiness  of  the  oil  and  filth  with  which  they,  and  par- 
ticularly the  greatest  amongst  them,  had  so  besmeared  themselves, 
that  they  shone  like  loooking-glasses  in  the  sun,  the  fat  trickling 
down  from  their  heads  and  along  their  whole  bodies,  which 
appeared  to  be  their  greatest  mark  of  distinction." 

As  the  object  of  the  settlement,  at  the  beginning,  was  to  furnish 
supplies  to  the  outward  and  homeward  bound  ships,  and  as  the 
principal  supplies  in  the  shape  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  only  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Hottentot  tribes,  special  directions  were  given 
to  treat  them  with  all  kindness  and  f  avoiu-,  so  as  to  gain  their 
affection  and  confidence.  Anyone  found  abusing,  ill-treating  oi 
pushing  any  of  them,  whether  he  was  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong, 
was  liable  to  be  pimished  with  lashes  in  their  presence.  The 
beach-rangers  and  watermen  occupying  Table  Valley  frequently 
manifested  a  pilfering  and  thievish  disposition,  and  on  one  occasion 
some  of  them  treacherously  mm-dered  a  European  youth  who  was 
herding  cattle  near  the  Lion's  Hill ;  but  the  Commander  forbad 
all  reprisals ;  and  indeed  ordered  that  the  people  should  be  treated 
with  greater  kindness  than  before,  lest  by  indiscriminate  vengeance 
the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

For  a  few  years,  the  intercourse  between  the  new  and  the 
ancient  occupants  of  the  country  was  carried  on  in  an  amicable  and 
humane  spirit.  Van  Kiebeek  having  suggested  to  his  masters 
tliat  their  original  plan  of  settlement  might  be  extended  and  some 
free  men  allowed  to  take  up  their  residence  at  tlie  Cape  as  "  boers  " 
or  farmers,  but  subject  to  the  Company,  authority  was  given  in 
1656,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  might  be  enlarged,  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  garden 
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fruits.  Nine  soldiers  and  sailors  at  this  time  received  their  dis- 
charge, and  were  granted  the  privilege  of  free  men  and  burghers, 
and  located  near  liondebosch.  When  the  tribe  known  as  "  Caep- 
mans  "  saw  these  white  men  ploughing  the  ground  where  they  were 
wont  to  dig  out  roots  for  their  winter  food,  and  their  cattle  had  been 
accustomed  to  graze  from  time  immemorial,  they  became  alarmed. 
It  looked  as  if  the  Europeans  intended  to  take  permanent  posses- 
sion of  their  country,  and  according  to  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
they  resolved  to  prevent  and  to  "  dishearten  the  colonists  by  taking 
away  their  cattle,  and  if  that  did  not  produce  the  effect,  then  to 
burn  their  houses  and  corn  until  they  were  forced  to  go  away." 
They  called  the  tribe  of  the  Gorachouquas  to  their  aid,  and  swept 
off  a  number  of  the  colonists'  cattle.  Thus  commenced  the  first 
colonial  war,  which  occurred  in  1659.  The  colonists  and  garrison 
at  the  time  were  few  in  number,  but  they  were  fortunately 
reinforced  by  the  crews  of  some  vessels  which  had  put  into  Table 
Bay.  Hostilities  continued  for  many  months ;  and  after  two 
engagements,  in  which  seven  natives  were  killed  and  one  of  theii' 
leaders  wounded,  they  came  to  the  Company's  Fort,  sueing  for 
peace,  which  was  at  once  concluded,  and  both  parties  engaged  not 
to  molest  each  other  in  futm-e. 

How  they  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  is  thus  told  in  the 
Journal  of  van  Biebeek : — 

1660.  April  6.  This  day  peace  was  renewed  at  the  Fort  with  the 
Captain  and  chief  of  the  Caepmans,  Herry  and  all  the  principal  and 
oldest  of  the  tribe.  .  .  .  They  dwelt  long  upon  our  taking  every 
day  for  our  own  use  more  of  the  land,  which  had  belonged  to  them 
from  all  ages  and  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  depasture  their 
cattle,  &c.  They  also  asked,  whether,  if  they  were  to  come  into  Hol- 
land, they  would  be  permitted  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  saying, 
"What  woidd  it  signify  if  you  remained  here  at  the  Fort,  but  3^ 
come  quite  into  the  interior,  selecting  the  best  for  yourselves,  and  never 
once  asking  whether  we  like  it,  or  whether  it  will  put  us  to  any  incon- 
venience." They  therefore  insisted  very  strenuously  thab  they  shoidd 
be  again  allowed  free  access  to  the  pasture.  It  was  at  first  objected 
that  there  was  not  grass  enough  for  their  cattle  and  for  ours  also. 
They  said  in  reply,  "Have  we  then  no  cause  to  prevent  you  from 
procuring  any  cattle  ?  for  if  you  get  many  cattle,  you  come  and  occupy 
our  pasture  with  them,  and  then  say  the  land  is  not  wide  enough  for  us 
both.  Who  then  can  be  required,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  justice, 
to  give  way,  the  natural  owner  or  the  foreign  invaders?"  They  in- 
sisted much  upon  their  natural  right  of  property,  &c.,  and  that  they 
shoidd  at  least  be  at  liberty  to  gather  for  their  M-inter  food  the  bitter 
almonds  and  roots  which  grew  there  naturally ;  ])ut  this  also  could 
not  be  acceded  to,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  give  them  too 
many  opportunities  to  injure  the  colonists,  and  on  the  other,  because 
we  this  year  had  need  of  the  bitter  ahuonds  ourselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  the  projected  hedge  or  Hve  fence  (a  reason  which 
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was  not  stated  to  them),  but  they  insisted  so  much  on  this  point,  that 
our  word  must  out  at  last :  That  they  had  now  lost  that  land  in  war 
and  therefore  could  only  expect  to  be  henceforth  entirely  deprived  of 
it,  the  rather  because  they  could  not  be  induced  to  restore  the  cattle 
which  they  had,  wrongfully  and  without  cause,  stolen  from  us ;  that 
their  country  had  thus  fallen  to  our  lot,  being  justly  won  by  the 
sword  in  defensive  warfare,  and  that  it  was  our  intention  to  retain  it. 
In  opposition  to  this,  they  complained  much  that  the  colonists  and 
others  living  in  the  country  had  given  them  much  annoyance,  with 
now  and  then  perhaps  stealing  a  sheep  or  a  calf,  &c.,  taking  from  them 
their  beads,  earrings,  and  bracelets,  and  giving  them  to  their  slaves, 
also  with  beating  and  pushing,  &g.,  without  the  Commander  knowing 
exactly  about  it  aU  (in  which  there  is  some  truth),  and  that  they  there- 
fore, not  being  able  to  bear  this  any  longer,  had  resolved  to  take  re- 
venge by  stealing  the  cattle ;  and  thus  they  roundly  maintained  that 
they  had  cause  enough. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  reminded  them  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
punishments  enacted  by  us  against  those  of  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  complain,  for  these  and  similar  annoyances,  &c.,  and  that  if  they 
were  not  to  be  satisfied  thus  but  were  always  to  revenge  themselves  by 
robbery  and  theft,  peace  could  never  be  maintained  betwixt  us,  and 
they  would  lose  still  more  of  their  land  by  the  right  of  conquest,  unless 
indeed  they  had  the  courage  to  expel  us,  in  which  case  they  would 
become,  by  virtue  of  the  same  right,  owners  of  the  Fort  and  all,  and 
would  continue  such  as  long  as  they  could  hold  it,  and  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  try  that,  we  shoiild  consider  of  what  we  must  do. 

On  this  they  said  that  this  was  a  recital  of  past  events,  and  that  they 
were  contented  henceforth  never  to  think  of  molesting  any  of  our 
people,  but  to  complain  to  us  of  any  that  molested  them  in  order 
that  they  might,  after  due  enquiry,  be  punished  by  us  according  to  their 
deserts,  as  they  also  would  do  upon  their  side  ;  and  that  they  would 
wait  for  some  day  when  the  Commander  went  out,  that  he  might 
point  out  to  them  the  roads  they  must  take  and  the  limits  beyond 
which  they  must  remain,  &c. ;  tliis  was  postponed  until  the  departure 
of  the  ships  now  in  the  roads. 

The  peace  was  then  concluded,  and  the  chief  Gogosoa,  Herry  and 
all  the  principal  people,  about  40  in  number,  received  presents  of  brass, 
beads  and  tobacco,  and  were  so  well  entertained  with  food  and  brandy 
that  they  were  aU  well  fuddled,  and  if  we  had  chosen  we  could  have 
easily  kept  them  in  oui'  power,  but  for  many  weighty  reasons  this 
was  not_  deemed  expedient,  as  we  can  do  that  at  any  time,  and 
meanwhile  their  disposition  can  be  still  further  sounded. 

The  authorities  in  Hollaud,  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  war,  were 
very  uneasy.  Their  hopes  of  a  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Cape 
were  rudely  dispelled  by  these  hostilities  with  the  Hottentots  ;  and 
they  feared  such  conflicts  would  be  continually  repeated  with  one 
or  other  of  the  more  inland  tribes.  They  wrote,  "  The  discontent 
shewn  by  these  people  in  consequence  of  our  appropriating  to  our- 
selves— and  to  their  exclusion — the  land  which  they  have  used  for 
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their  cattle  from  time  immemorial  is  neither  surprising  nor  ground- 
less, and  we  therefore  should  be  glad  to  see  that  we  could  purchase 
it  from  them,  or  otherwise  satisfy  them." 

This  suggestion  of  purchasing  territory  was  carried  into  effect 
a  few  years  afterwards.  A  purchase  was  made  in  1672  from  two  of 
the  Hottentot  Chiefs,  who  claimed  to  be  hereditary  sovereigns,  of 
all  the  country  from  the  Cape  Peninsula  to  Saldanha  Bay,  "  lands, 
rivers,  creeks,  forests,  and  pastures  inclusive,"  but  with  the  condi- 
tion that  where  the  colonists  did  not  occupy  the  arable  lands  or 
pastures,  the  natives  might  erect  their  kraals  and  graze  their  cattle 
freely.  The  purchase  amount  of  this  cession  was  paid  for  in 
brandy,  tobacco,  beads,  and  merchandize  of  the  value  of  little  more 
than  one  hundred  florins,  or  not  quite  ten  pounds  sterling. 

The  handful  of  men  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Free  Burghers," 
took  their  discharge  from  the  garrison  and  the  Company's  service, 
may  be  termed  the  first  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  B[oj)e. 
They  were  natives  of  Holland  and  Grermany,  the  latter  country 
furnishing  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  with  a  large  proportion 
of  its  servants.  They  were  well  supplied  by  the  Company,  on 
credit,  with  cattle,  implements,  and  seed,  with  which  to  carry  on 
their  farming  operations.  As  no  servants  could  be  got  on  hire 
from  the  Hottentots,  slaves  were  imported  for  them,  and  in  some 
cases  the  services  of  a  few  of  the  single  men  forming  the  garrison 
were  lent  to  them.  They  were  allowed  as  much  land  as  they  could 
bring  under  cultivation,  and  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  for  three  years,  but  subsequently  were  made  liable  to  an 
assessment,  which  was  fixed  at  one-tenth  of  all  produce  raised  from 
their  lands,  and  also  a  tenth  of  all  stock  from  the  pastm-e  lands 
they  were  allowed  to  occupy.  The  Chamber  of  Seventeen  directed 
that  they  were  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  might  be  Avithout 
injury  to  the  Company ;  and  so  far  they  were  treated  with  all  the 
liberality  of  which  its  system  was  susceptible. 

Care  was  taken,  however,  that  the  Company  should  be  lords  and 
masters  of  the  settlement  in  every  way,  monopolising  the  impor- 
tations, productions,  and  trade  of  the  inhabitants  altogether  for  its 
own  advantage.  The  free  burghers  might  not  buy  anything  but 
what  came  from  the  Company's  store  and  at  the  Company's  price, 
and  they  were  bound  to  deliver  all  their  produce  to  the  Compau}' 
on  terms  to  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  its  officers.  Traffic  with 
the  natives  was  strictly  forbidden,  lest  prices  should  become  too 
high  for  the  Company  when  inclined  to  purcliase.  This  rule  for  a 
short  time  was  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  them  to  buy  breeding 
cattle,  provided  that  the  articles  employed  in  barter,  such  as  brass 
and  tobacco,  had  been  previously  bought  from  the  Company. 
Afterwards  the  privilege  was  withdrawn,  and  trade  with  natives 
and  foreigners  stringently  prohibited.    There  were  also  restrictions 
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on  the  variety  of  crops  they  raised,  and  on  their  intercourse  with 
the  crews  of  ships  visiting  the  port;  and  the  value  of  imported 
goods  they  recceived  on  credit  from  the  Company  was  secured  by 
special  mortgages  upon  their  estates. 

When  the  burghers,  after  expending  their  toil  and  labour  on 
their  lands,  found  that  they  were  thus  trammelled,  and  a  fair  price 
for  their  produce  denied  them,  they  naturally  became  discontented, 
and  at  length,  in  1658,  gave  vent  to  their  grievances  in  a  petition 
signed  by  all  the  burghers  and  freemen,  "no  one  excepted,"  with 
which  they  waited  upon  the  Commander. 

In  this  petition  they  set  forth  that  they  became  free  on  certain 
conditions,  in  order  to  support  themselves  by  agricultiire,  and  also 
to  have  free  trade  in  cattle  and  with  the  Hottentots ;  but  now  after 
they  had  slaved  on  their  lands,  trade  was  forbidden  them.  That 
the  cattle  given  them  to  work  their  lands,  instead  of  being  the  best, 
were  of  the  worst  description — some  being  oxen  no  larger  than 
mastiffs,  and  thin  cadaverous-looking  cows.  They  had  reaped  and 
thrashed,  and  brought  in  their  harvest,  but  they  wanted  to  know 
before  delivering  their  com  what  they  were  to  get  for  it ;  their 
price  was  ten  guilders  per  muid,  and  if  they  did  not  get  their  price 
they  should  not  cultivate  any  land,  and  would  bring  back  all  the 
stores  and  cattle  and  everything  they  had  in  hand,  for  they  did  not 
work  to  be  slaves  of  the  Company  nor  to  be  ordered  in  their  farm- 
ing arrangements.  They  requested  to  be  allowed  to  barter  cattle 
freely  :  also  to  go  on  board  the  ships  in  the  roadsteads  without  being 
prosecuted  by  the  Fiscal.  They  further  represented  that  they 
suffered  damage  and  loss  from  the  Hottentots,  and  that  they  were 
the  defenders  of  the  country ;  and  they  concluded,  "  "We  have  too 
long  been  paid  in  words.  We  are  not  the  slaves  of  the  Company. 
We  are  the  protectors  of  the  land."* 

To  this,  the  Commander  and  Council  replied  by  reading  to 
them  the  papers  and  conditions  they  had  signed  when  they  became 
freemen — and  particularly  the  condition  that  they  would  submit 
to  all  rules  existing  and  still  to  be  made  by  the  Governor.  Their 
threats  to  compel  the  Company  to  give  a  certain  price  for  their 
corn,  or  to  do  one  thing  or  another,  were  characterised  as  seditious 
and  rebellious,  and  they  were  reminded  that  they  had  been  fed 
and  supported,  and  raised  from  a  low  condition,  at  great  expense 
and  under  serious  difficulties.  That  the  Directors  had  already 
made  the  calculation  that,  as  the  burghers  liad  the  land  for  nothing, 
they  could  get  on  with  less  than  six  guilders  per  muid  for  corn  ; 
but  the  Commander  hoped  to  get  more  for  them,  as  he  himself 

*  Of  the  16  or  17  who  signocl  tlio  petition  seven  only  made  their  marks  :  the  signatures 
included  those  of  Steven  Janson,  Casper  Branckman,  Frans  Gen-its,  Ilernian  llania- 
guene,  Jan  Martens,  Johannes  Rietvleit,  and  Jacob  Clooten.  Joliannes  Reitvleit  was 
said  to  have  written  the  petition,—"  with  too  sharp  a  pen,"  says  Van  Riebeek. 
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was  allowed  to  carry  on  agriculture,  and  like  the  burghers  would 
like  to  get  the  highest  price.  They  were  further  told  that  the 
Company  had  forbidden  barter  with  the  Hottentots,  as  it  neces- 
sarily raised  the  price  of  cattle,  and  moreover  by  making 
expeditions  inland  they  neglected  their  work  on  the  farms,  for 
which  alone  they  had  been  made  free. 

The  Commander  added,  that  as  regarded  himself,  he  could 
overlook  the  matter  ;  but  in  the  thi-eats  they  had  offered  against 
the  Company,  they  had  run  their  head  against  a  wall,  and  he  re- 
minded them  of  the  reply  of  Commander  Goens  to  a  previous 
memorial  of  the  freemen — viz.,  those  who  would  not  cultivate  for 
themselves  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  for  the  Company,  and 
other  freemen  were  ready  to  take  their  grounds  should  it  be 
confiscated  by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  present  owners.  He 
therefore  cautioned  them  to  take  care  of  what  they  were  about, 
and  hereafter  "  do  their  best  with  the  plough  and  keep  the  thresh- 
ing-floor warm." 

When  this  reply  and  reprimand  was  read  publicly  in  the  Coun- 
cil-room to  the  petitioners,  their  representatives  confessed  their 
faults,  and  begged  the  Commander  would  not  be  too  much 
offended,  as  they  now  found  that  he  had  all  along  been  in  their 
favour,  and  endeavoured  to  help  them.  They  promised  in  the 
future  to  do  their  best.  After  these  words,  each  received  a 
bokaal,  or  goblet  of  wine,  from  the  Commander.  Peace  and  quiet 
were  restored  (says  the  chronicle),  and  every  one  went  home 
with  a  smiling  face,  the  one  making  merry  with  the  other  because 
every  one  had  got  his  due. 

Yan  Eiiebeek  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  promptly  re- 
duced the  burghers  to  subjection  and  due  submission.  "Writing 
to  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen,  he  says  : — "  We  trust  it  may  afford 
you  satisfaction,  and  be  worth  the  perusal,  to  see  how  quickly  we 
made  them  hide  their  heads  and  submit  to  the  orders  issued  and 
to  be  issued  by  your  Honours,  in  accordance  with  their  letters  of 
freedom  and  with  their  freeholds." 

How  the  matter  was  regarded  by  the  Chamber  may  be  in- 
ferred from  their  despatch  in  reply:  "We  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  substance  of  the  petition  presented  to  you  by  the  free- 
men and  bui'ghers,  which  we  find  to  be  full  of  sedition  and  mutiny ; 
you  ought  not  to  have  received  it,  but  torn  it  up  and  tlirown  it 
away  in  their  presence  ;  and  we  hereby  warn  them  not  to  present 
or  transmit  such  papers  in  future,  otherwise  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  provide  against  the  same  by  severe  measures."  At  the  same 
time  it  was  intimated  that  the  freemen  should  be  somewhat 
assisted,  in  particular  at  the  outset,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  not  acquire  a  distaste  for  labour;  and, 
further,  that  care  should  be  taken  that  every  contract  entered 
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into,  and  every  promise  made  them,  should  he  ohseryed  arid  ful- 
filled. It  is  noticeahle  that  in  the  expressed  aims  and  intentions  of 
the  Company  there  was  much  that  appears  good  and  beneficial ; 
yet,  practically,  in  all  that  affected  the  encouragement  or  even  the 
toleration  of  free  trade  or  industry  amongst  its  subjects,  every- 
thing was  held  secondary  to  immediate  profit. 

After  nearly  eleven  years  of  service.  Van  Eiebeek  was 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  Eastern  possessions  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  The  main  object  for  which  he  had 
laboiu-ed  was  successfully  accomplished.  He  had  converted  the 
Cape  from  a  barren  waste  into  a  desirable  place  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  out-ward  and  homeward  bound  fleets.  Thixty-two 
tons  of  grain,  the  produce  of  one  harvest,  were  stored  in  the 
granaries,  and  cattle  were  regularly  supplied  by  the  Hottentots 
with  whom  he  was  in  amity.  His  zeal,  industry  and  devotion 
to  the  Company  were  acknowledged  by  his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Malacca,  and  he  afterwards  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Batavia.  His  son,  born  at  the  Cape 
in  1653,  rose  to  the  high  position  of  Co vernor- General  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Among  the  Commanders  who  succeeded  van  Eiebeek,  the  most 
able  and  conspicuously  active  was  Simon  Van  der  Stell,  who  was 
Governor  from  1679  to  1699.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he 
made  excursions  into  the  country,  and  established  a  government 
farm  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  Theunissen  family  at  Hot- 
tentots Holland),  and  laid  out  a  village  on  the  Eerste  Eiver  at 
Stellenbosch,  and  new  farms  on  the  Dwars  Eiver  at  Drakenstein. 
13y  this  time  the  number  of  colonial  burghers  had  considerably 
increased,  new  men  (Germans,  Danes,  Flemings  and  Dutch)  taking 
their  discharge  year  after  year,  to  try  their  fortune  as  colonial 
proprietors.  Including  the  Company's  servants  and  the  burghers 
with  their  wives  and  children,  the  European  population  in  1680 
amounted  to  about  six  hundred  souls.  In  Table  Valley  and  about 
the  Castle  there  were  thirty  families,  chiefly  subsisting  by  lodging 
houses  or  taverns  and  keeping  gardens  and  a  few  cattle.  From 
Tiible  Valley  to  Steenberg,  there  were  twenty-four  houses,  the 
owners  subsisting  by  farms  and  vineyards.  In  Stellenbosch  there 
were  ninety-nine  families,  all  betaking  themselves  to  farming. 

Van  der  Stell  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  Cape  being  a  mere 
refreshment  station,  and  urged  that  something  more  should  be 
made  of  the  country,  as  there  was  land  of  excellent  character  in 
abundance  awaiting  labourers  to  till  it.  "  The  Colony  is  now,"  he 
Avrote, "  by  God's  blessing,  brought  so  far  that  we  have  weathered 
the  Cape  of  want  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  flesh,  fish,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  as  our  colonists  cliiefly  consist  of  strong,  gallant  and 
industrious  bachelors,  who  for  the  solace  of  their  cares  and  for 
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managing  of  domestic  concerns  would  most  gladly  be  married ; 
and  as  such  bonds  would  establish  the  Colony  on  an  immovable 
basis,  we  request  that  thirty  or  forty  respectable  young  women  be 
sent  out,  all  of  whom  will  be  well  disposed  of  in  this  place."  The 
Directors  of  the  Company  received  the  suggestion  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Colony  very  favourably.  They  considered  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  Cape  settlement  might  eventually  afford  the 
Company,  as  sovereigns  and  patrons  of  the  territory,  a  revenue 
for  the  payment  and  maintenance  of  their  garrisons.  They 
therefore  determined  to  comply  with  Van  der  Stell's  requisition  as 
regards  the  young  women,  and  also  to  reinforce  the  Colony 
with  a  number  of  settlers  of  the  agricultural  class. 

It  happened  that  Holland  at  this  time  was  receiving  with 
sympathy  and  kindness  the  Protestant  refugees  who  were  driven 
from  France  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  East 
India  Company  offered  these  "  exiles  for  conscience  sake  "  a  home 
in  their  African  possessions,  and  a  number  of  them,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  three  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  accepted  the 
offer.  In  1687  the  Chambers  of  Amsterdam  and  of  Delft 
informed  Van  der  Stell  that  in  addition  to  other  freemen,  some 
French  and  Piedmontese  refugees  were  willing  to  emigrate  to  the 
Cape.  "  Among  them,"  says  the  despatch,  "  are  persons  who 
understand  the  culture  of  the  vine,  who  will  in  time  be  able  to 
benefit  the  Company  and  themselves.  "We  consider  that  as  these 
people  know  how  to  manage  with  very  Kttle,  they  will  without 
difficulty  be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  work  at  the 
Cape,  also  especially  as  they  feel  themselves  safe  under  a  mild 
Grovernment  and  freed  from  the  persecution  which  they  suffered. 
It  will  be  your  duty,  as  they  are  destitute  of  everything,  on  their 
arrival  to  furnish  them  with  what  they  may  require  for  their 
subsistence,  until  they  are  settled  and  can  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood. Further  you  will  have  to  deal  with  them,  as  we  have  on 
former  occasions  directed  you  to  do,  in  regaid  to  freemen  of  oui- 
nation." 

These  refugees  arrived  in  the  Colony  in  1688  and  1689  ;  ami 
the  public  records  contain  a  register  of  the  names  of  nearly 
all  of  them.  Among  them  are  those  of  Du  Plessis,  Malherbo, 
Rosseau,  Fouche,  De.Villiers,  Du  Toit,  Malan,  Marais,  Jourdan, 
Mesnard,  Du  Pre,  Notier,  Le  Febre,  Cordier,  Petief,  Theron, 
Hugo,  Joubert,  Le  Roux,  La  Grange,  Labuscagne  and  others, 
whose  descendants  are  now  widely  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
South  Africa. 

The  greater  number  of  them  upon  theu*  arrival,  were  placed  on 
the  lands  along  the  Berg  River  Valley,  where  they  soon  taught 
the  waste  to  yield  them  daily  bread,  and  witliin  ii  few  years 
became  a  self-supporting  community.    Besides  cultivating  "  the 
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cornfields  green  and  sunny  vines,"  with  which  they  had  been 
familiar  from  childhood,  they  planted  French  names  throughout 
the  district ;  and  the  titles  of  such  estates  as  Le  Parais,  Lamotte^ 
Cabrier,  Normandy,  Ehone,  Champagne,  Languedoc,  and  the  like, 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Paarl,  Fransche- 
Hoek  (La  Petite  Eochelle),  SteUenbosch,  and  Wellington,  remain 
memorials  of  the  localities  where  they  fixed  their  abodes. 

A  Minister  of  the  Walloon  Church,  the  Eev.  Pierre  Simond,. 
accompanied  and  remained  with  them  for  a  few  years,  holding 
religious  sevices  for  them  in  the  French  language,  on  alternate 
Sundays  at  SteUenbosch  and  Drakenstein.  An  application  to  be 
permitted  to  form  their  own  congregation  at  the  latter  place,  and 
to  elect  their  Yestry,  was  sternly  refused  them  by  Yan  der  Stell. 
They  were  only  for  a  very  short  time  permitted  to  exercise- 
their  worship  apart  and  unconnected  with  the  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church,  and  were  soon  after,  as  Calvinists,  merged  in  it  and  placed 
on  the 'same  footing,  the  authorities  not  allowing,  for  nearly 
century  afterwards,  the  least  semblance  of  any  other  ecclesiastical 
establishment  or  worship  in  the  settlement. 

The  refugees  also  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  language,  and 
taught  it  to  their  children  ;  but  this  was  discouraged  by  order  of 
the  Company,  who  directed  that  "French  should,  in  time,  entirely 
die  out,  and  nothing  but  Dutch  should  be  taught  to  the  young  to  read 
and  write."  In  1709,  the  use  of  French  in  adclressing  the  G-ovem- 
ment  upon  ofiicial  matters  was  publicly  prohibited ;  and  in  17'z4f 
the  reading  of  the  lessons  at  the  church  service  in  the  French 
language  took  place  for  the  last  time. 

The  French  astronomer,  the  Abbe  la  Caille,  who  visited  the  Cape 
in  1752,  refers  in  his  "  journal,"  to  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  notes  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  language 
amongst  their  children.  He  says — "  With  respect  to  the  refugees,, 
they  have  preserved  the  French  language  and  have  taught  it  ta 
their  children  ;  but  the  latter,  partly  because  they  trade  with  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  who  speak  the  Dutch  language,  and  have 
married  or  become  connected  with  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  have 
not  taught  French  lo  their  children.  There  are  no  longer  any  of 
the  old  refugees  of  1680  to  1690  at  the  Cape,  only  their  children 
remain  who  speak  French,  and  they  are  very  old.  I  did  not  meet 
any  person  under  forty  years  of  age  who  spoke  French,  unless  he 
had  just  anived  from  France.  I  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  this 
is  altogether  general ;  but  I  have  heard  those  who  speak  French 
say  that  in  twenty  years  there  would  not  be  any  one  in  Drakenstein 
who  would  know  how  to  speak  it."  Le  Yaillant,  the  French 
naturalist,  who  visited  the  Colony  in  1780,  states  that  he  found 
but  one  old  man  who  understood  French.  Before  the  close  of 
last  century,  the  language  had  quite  ceased  to  be  spoken. 
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In  1699  Simou  van  der  Stell  retired  from  office  to  live  upon  the 
wine  farm  which  he  himself  had  laid  out  and  planted, — the  cele- 
brated estate  of  Oonstantia.  He  was  succeeded,  as  Grovemor,  by 
his  son,  William  Adrian  van  der  Stell,  who  during  the  five  years 
•of  his  administration  appears  to  have  abused  the  privileges  of  his 
position  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  grievous  discontent  among 
the  burghers.  The  main  cause  of  this  discontent  was  that  he 
■"  attempted  to  play  the  master  over  all,"  and  it  was  charged 
against  him  that  he  had,  in  an  underhand  manner,  enriched  him- 
:Self  by  barter  with  the  natives,  and  acquired  an  immoderately  large 
estate  at  Hottentots  Holland  where  he  employed  the  Company's 
slaves  for  his  own  interests.  Corn  farmers  complained  that  when 
they  delivered  the  tenth  of  their  produce  as  a  tax  at  the 
•Company's  store,  he  compelled  them  to  load  their  wagons  on 
returning  with  requisites  for  his  farm  ;  and  that  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  and  other  friends,  he  furnished  the  Company's  magazine 
with  large  quantities  of  wheat  at  higher  prices  than  he  paid  the 
farmers.  Wine  farmers  complained  that  they  had  to  deliver  their 
vintage  at  ten  to  twenty  rix-doUars  per  leaguer,  while  it  was  sold 
to  ship  captains  at  150  rix-doUars.  Grantees  of  land,  who  wanted 
their  title-deeds,  said  they  could  not  obtain  them  unless  the 
solicitation  was  accompanied  with  the  necessary  doicceur,  "  for  the 
Governor  listened  readily  to  reasons  that  jingle."  Coupled  with 
these  charges  against  the  Grovernor,  there  were  complaints  against 
his  brother  and  other  functionaries,  including  the  second  officer 
Samuel  Elzevier,  and  the  clergyman  Petrus  Kalden,  Avho  it  was 
said  "  occupied  himself  far  more  with  agricultui-al  operations  than 
with  the  pulpit," 

A  memorial  setting  forth  these  complaints  was  signed  by  sixty- 
one  burghers  and  secretly  conveyed  by  one  of  the  outward-bound 
ships  to  the  Grovernment  at  Batavia.  When  Van  der  Stell  received 
intelligence  of  this  from  J ava,  he  was  f uiious,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  persecution  against  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being  dis- 
affected. Amongst  them  were  several  of  the  refugees.^  Some 
secreted  themselves  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  \mtil  the 
storm  blew  over.  Others  were  seized,  banished  to  Robben  Island, 
Mauritius,  Batavia,  or  ordered  to  PloUand  in  the  retm-n  ships. 

Three  of  the  burghers  thus  expelled,  Messrs.  Van  der  Byl, 
Hussing,  and  Van  der  Heiden,  on  their  arrival  in  Holland  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  attention  to  the  case  of  the  colonists,  and , 
,at  length  secured  the  recall  of  the  Grovernor. 

In  1707,  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen  wrote  : — "  We  have  had  the 
disRfitisfaction  to  perceive  that  grave  commotions  and  differences 
exist  between  a  great  number  of  the  colonists  and  the  Cape  Grovern- 
ment. Much  paper  hath  been  covered  with  complaints  and  refu- 
iations  which  have  occupied  much  of  our  time  and  given  us  much 
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trouble.  Of  all  this  we  say  no  more  than  that  we  expect  that  such 
like  matters  will  not  again  arise  ;  and  for  the  conservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  for  other  good  reasons,  we  have  resolved  and  do 
now  order  that  the  Governor  W.  A.  van  der  Stell,  Samuel  Elzevier, 
as  well  as  the  clergyman  Petrus  Kalden  and  the  Landdrost  _  Johan 
Starreberg,  shall  be  removed  and  sent  hither,  retaining  their  rank 
and  pay,  but  without  any  authority  or  office."  At  the  same  time 
a  new  Grovernor  (Van  Assenberg)  was  appointed,  and_  it  was  an- 
nounced that  "  all  the  colonists  sent  away  and  detained  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  conspiracy  and  rebellion  are  restored  to  their 
former  position  and  honom^s."  This,  as  the  despatch  set  forth, 
was  done  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  but  no  change  what- 
ever was  made  in  the  policy  of  the  Company,  which  was  avowed 
to  be  the  enrichment  of  itself  and  not  of  the  colonists. 

The  histor}'-  of  the  country  under  the  Dutcli  East  India 
Company's  rule  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  shews  that  there  was  a  continuous  but  vain  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  free  bm'ghers  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of  the  capricious 
and  oppressive  enactments  of  the  Grovernment,  which  not  only 
excluded  them  from  participation  in  foreign  trade,  but  hampered 
them  in  all  then*  transactions. 

In  1719,  representations  were  made  to  the  Directors  that,  unless 
some  alteration  of  the  system  was  conceded.,  the  inhabitants  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  find  subsistence,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
ask  the  Company  to  take  them  back  again  into  their  service.  The 
concession  they  prayed  for  was  the  liberty  of  free  trade  along  the 
coast,  and  to  Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  Madagascar.  By  means  of 
such  trade,  it  was  mrged,  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  were  only 
versed  in  agriculture,  would  find  a  living  in  the  various  occupations 
connected  with  navigation ;  the  corn,  wine  and  other  produce  raised 
in  the  Colony  might  with  greater  convenience  and  profit  be  sold ; 
and,  if  the  coast  traffic  were  to  succeed,  a  good  lot  of  merchandize 
would  be  bought  from  the  Company  to  traffic  vnth,  so  that  the 
latter  would  also  be  greatly  benefited.  To  gain  this  object,  the}' 
added  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  pay  a  reasonable  import  and 
export  duty. 

Foreign  trade  in  any  form,  except  in  their  own  hands,  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  application  of  the 
burghers  met  with  no  favourable  response.  They  were  assured, 
however,  that  the  Company  would  receive  all  the  produce  they 
could  deliver  so  long  as  there  was  sufficient  consumption,  and  that 
the  surplus  of  such  articles  as  the  Company  did  not  need  might  be 
sold  by  the  owners  to  foreign  ships  in  Table  Bay  upon  the  pay- 
ment  of  a  small  duty  in  the  shape  of  a  fee  or  pereiuisite  to  a  high 
judicial  functionary — the  Fiscal.  This  privilege  gave  some 
impulse  to  production  on  the  occasional  arrival  of  fwoign  shii-tping, 
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and  when  the  French  and  English  fleets  victualled  there,  the  period 
was  considered  "  the  golden  age  of  the  Cape."  There  was  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  produce,  and  the  facility  of  earning  and 
obtaining  money  enabled  the  residents  in  and  around  Cape  Town 
to  enlarge  their  houses  and  extend  their  farming  operations. 
But  when,  in  consequence  of  European  wars,  foreign  fleets  no  longer 
touched  at  Table  Bay,  the  colonists  again  keenly  felt  the  want 
of  a  market,  and  were  reduced  to  an  impoverished  state  by  the 
absence  of  such  an  outlet. 

In  most  of  the  Company's  possessions,  and  especially  at  Batavia, 
at  this  time,  distinctions  of  precedency  and  rank  were  punctiliously 
attended  to.  When  the  Grovernor  rode  out,  everyone  meeting  him 
had  to  pay  him  homage,  and  persons  happening  to  be  in  a  carriage 
must  stop  and  get  out  of  it  till  the  Governor  rode  by.  "When  His 
Excellency  entered  chiu-ch,  all  persons,  both  men  and  women,  stood 
up  in  token  of  respect ;  and  his  lady  received  the  same  honom-s. 
Likewise,  when  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Policy,  or  his  lady, 
entered  church,  all  the  men  stood  up  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
Grovernor,  but  the  women  remained  sitting.  Some  of  these 
regulations  were  adopted  at  the  Cape  ;  and  in  the  days  of  William 
Adrian  van  der  Stell,  in  1705,  a  septuagenarian  burgher,  named 
Rotterdam,  was  publicly  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  Colon}' 
for  not  standing  up  in  chiu'ch  on  the  entrance  of  the  Grovernor. 

Net  only  at  church  and  other  public  gatherings  and 
assemblies,  but  also  in  private  intercom'se,  every  indi^ddual  was 
as  stiff  and  formal  and  as  keenly  alive  to  any  infraction  of  his 
privilege  as  if  his  happiness  or  misery  depended  upon  it.  The 
ladies  too  were  particularly  prone  to  insist  upon  every  prerogative 
attached  to  the  position  of  their  husbands,  and  the  records  of 
the  Council  gravely  chronicle  the  decisions  come  to,  on  the  com- 
plaint of  high  officials  as  to  the  places  given  to  their  wives'  chairs 
in  church. 

Grovernor  E.yk  van  Tulbagh,  in  addition  to  those  rules, 
promulgated,  in  1755,  certain  sumptuary  laws,  entering  into  detail 
as  to  the  rank  of  those  who  should  or  should  not  use  umbrellas, 
or  wear  silk  dresses,  embroidery,  or  other  ornaments ;  the  number 
of  servants  and  horses  that  each  rank  might  have  ;  the  costume 
of  the  coachman  and  footmen ;  the  dresses  of  brides  and  their 
friends  at  wedding  ceremonies ;  even  the  style  of  mourning  and 
of  burial,  in  case  of  death, — all  were  minutely  laid  down,  and 
larger  or  smaller  fines  were  the  penalties  attached  to  the  infraction 
of  these  regulations. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants,  imable  to  endure  the  system  of 
government  and  the  monopoly  of  the  market  which  prevailed, 
moved  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Company's  garrison. 
They  crossed  the  mountain  ranges  and  passed  into  the  inland 
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plains,  where  they  obtained  a  subsistence  by  imitating  the  native- 
mode  of  life,  killing-  game  and  depasturing  cattle.    Others  soon 
followed   their   example.    The    authorities,    although   at  first 
opposed  to  the  movement,  after  a  time  discovered  it  to  be  of  some- 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  "would  add  to  their  revenue,  and  increase 
the  food  supplies  of  the  settlement."    In  3705,  they  give  their- 
formal  sanction  to  the  extension  of  the  territory  by  issuing  "  loan^ 
leases,"  or  revocable  squatting  licences,  to  such  as  preferred  a  re- 
quest for  them,  but  always  subject  to  the  condition  of  resumption 
of  the  property  at  any  time  by  the  Company.  Wherever  there  was> 
vacant  or  disposable  land,  whoever  chose  to  do  so  might  apply  foi- 
it;  and  if  after  temporary  occupation,  he_  found  difiiculty  bv 
securing  permanent  waters,  or  in  grazing  his  cattle,  he  inamedi- 
ately  enlarged  his  range,  and  moved  further  into  the  interior.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  the  early  Cape  "  Boers"  or  farmers  adopted, 
the  nomad  habit  of  "trekking,"  which  has  been  continued  by 
their  descendants  along  the  border  of  the  European  settlements- 
until  the  present  time. 

The  dispersion  of  the  European  population,  however,  was  in* 
many  ways  detrimental  alike  to  themselves  and  their  descendants- 
In  the  inland  districts,  then  designated  "  Overberg  "  (beyond  the 
mountains),  they  were  confined  to  an  isolated  world  of  their  own,. 
where  any  energy  or  industry  was  cramped  by  the  obstacles  of 
travel  to,  or  the  impossibility  of  getting,  a  market  for  their  produce,, 
and  they  and  their  children  were  compelled  to  endure  an  unpro- 
gressive  mode  of  existence,  without  any  available  means  of 
advancement.  Among  them  for  many  months  in  the  year,  bread 
was  a  luxury  scarcely  attainable, — hiltoug,  the  dried  flesh  of  game- 
or  oxen,  taking  its  place.  Earely  coLild  they  gladden  their  hearts 
with  a  glass  of  wine.  The  most  wealthy  farmer  was  considered 
as  well-dressed  in  a  jacket  of  cloth,  breeches  of  undressed 
leather,  woollen  stockings,  a  cotton  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
a  coarse  calico  shirt,  Hottentot  veldt-schoen,  or  else  leather  shoes, 
with  brass  buckles,  and  a  coarse  hat.  A  plain  close  cap,  and 
a  coarse  cotton  gown,  virtue,  and  good  house-wifery  were 
looked  upon  by  the  fair  sex  as  sufficient  adornments  for  their 
person.  They  had  neither  church  nor  school  within  one  or  two- 
hundred  miles  of  them;  but  every  morning  and  evening  the- 
patriarch^  of  the  family  offered  up  prayer  and  praise,  and  read  from 
the  cherished  family  Bible,  whose  simple  teachings  served  to 
maintain  the  principles  as  well  as  the  forms  of  morality  and. 
civilization  amongst  them. 

Governor-General  Imhoff,  who  touched  at  the  Cape  in  1743,. 
reported  that  the  state  of  the  farmers  in  the  remote  districts  was 
most  lamentable,  and  he  represented  that  if  their  children  were 
further  neglected  they  would  lapse  into  barbarians.    As  a  remedy, 
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•a  magistracy  and  churcli  were  established  at  Swellendam  in  1745, 
the  G-amtoos  Eiver  being  then  declared  the  farthest  limit  of  the 
-settlement.  But  when  the  colonists  spread  to  the  Bruintjes 
Hoogte,  Oamdeboo,  and  the  Sneeuwberg  mountains,  a  magistracy 
-was  established  in  1786,  at  Grraaii-Eeinet  "  to  prevent  hostilities 
with  the  natives,  and  any  foreign  power  settling  at  Algoa  Bay 
■and  the  Grreat  Fish  Eiver  was  proclaimed  as  the  territorial 
boundary  of  the  Company's  prosessions. 

Although  measures  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  taken  to  confine 
the  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  old  districts,  the  Govern- 
ment were  never  really  able  to  control  or  restrain  them.  From  the 
'Castle  at  Cape  Town  proclamations  and  placaats  were  issued  for- 
b)idding  any  burgher  to  leave  his  loan-farm,  without  permission,  on 
any  pretext  whatever,  "  or  to  proceed  into  the  interior  on  pain  of 
corporal  or  capital  punishment,  aye,  even  to  the  death,  and  the 
■  confiscation  of  all  property."  But  these  orders  were  treated  with 
indifference  and  contempt,  and  the  border  farmers  moved  fi'om  one 
■place  to  another  as  their  fancy  led  them,  some  as  elephant  hunters 
•  crossing  the  boundary  after  the  large  game,  and  others  as  "togt- 
■,gangers  "  or  traders,  bartering  goods  with  the  natives  around  or 
beyond  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  collisions  and  conflicts 
with  the  native  races  were  inevitable. 

Within  one  or  two  hundred  miles  of  the  capital,  the  early 
pioneers  found  excellent  tracts  of  land  unoccupied,  except  by 
remnants  of  the  weak  and  scattered  Hottentot  tribes, — the  Kloi 
Khoin,  or  "  men  of  men "  as  they  termed  themselves, — who 
-peaceably  accepted  service  with  them  in  return  for  food  and 
protection.  But  the  colonists  passing  further  inward,  through  the 
Karoo  plains,  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  Bushmen,  who  were 
widely  spread  over  the  country  from  the  Nieuwveldt  and  Camdeboo 
mountains  to  the  Orange  Eiver.  The  white  man  destroyed 
their  game,  and  they  retaliated  by  taking  the  white  man's 
-cattle.  Then  followed  reprisals  and  acts  of  violence  and  revenge ; 
and  the  miseries  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  both  colonists  and 
:  aborigines  at  this  time  form  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  the  annals 
-of  the  country. 

In  the  absence  of  military  protection,  the  faimers,  who  almost 
from  their  youth  were  expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  assembled  for 
mutual  defence,  and  proceeded  iu  pursuit  of  depredators,  or 
lattacked  those  by  whom  they  were  threatened  or  disturbed.  These 
armed  assemblages  were  called  "  Commandoes,"  and  the  sj^stem 
-was  recognised  by  Government,  who  appointed  a  Field-Commandant 
to  each  district  and  a  Field-cornet  to  each  sub-division  of  a 
•district.  The  Government,  however,  owing  to  its  distance  from 
the  common  scene  of  hostilities,  and  also  from  the  want  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  there,  exercised  but  little 
•control  over  them. 
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There  was  continual  fighting  with  the  Bushmen  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  apparently  producing  no  other  effect  than  to  render- 
them  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  white  man,  and  finally  resulting- 
in  what  was  virtually  a  war  of  extermination.  The  official  records, 
of  Graaff-Eeinet  show  that  between  1786  and  1794,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  persons  were  mui'dered  by  the  Bushmen,  and  that  the- 
number  of  the  latter  killed  by  "  Commandoes  "  was  not  far  short 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

Those  of  the  pioneers  advancing   eastward  encountered  thfr 
foi-midable  Kafirs  of  the  Amakosa  nation.    Some  of  the  latter- 
had  been,  for  years  previously,  steadily  encroaching  upon  and 
conquering  the  Gronaqua  Hottentots,  westwards  of  the  Great  Kei. 
Eiver.    About  the  time  of  their  first  conflict  with  the  colonists,, 
they  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  an  intertribal  war  with  their 
neighbom-s,   the  Ama-Tembus,   by  whom  they  were  signally 
defeated,   their  chief  Khahabe  being  killed   and  their  cattle- 
becoming  the  prize  of  the  victors.     Being  impoverished  by 
these    losses,    a    considerable   number   of    them   crossed  the- 
Pish   Eiver  and  commenced  plundering  the  Europeans,  their 
mischief  and  rapacity  being  often  accompanied  by  cruel  murders. 
Amicable  means  were  tried  to  induce  them  to  retire,  bu.t  without 
success.     The  border  inhabitants  then  determined  to  do  them- 
selves justice  by  the  law  of  force.    They  assembled  a  Commando,, 
under  Commandant  van  Jansveld,  and  successfully  repulsed  the 
Kafirs  in  several  actions,  capturing  5,300  head  of  their  cattle,  a 
good  portion  of  which  was  recognised  as  cattle  stolen  from  the 
colonists.    This,  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  races,  took 
place  in  1781  and  1782.    Afterwards  it  was  agreed  between  some 
Chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  Governor  Yan  Plettenberg,  on  his 
journey  to  the  interior  in  1778,   that  in  order  to  avoid  all 
disputes  in  the  future,  the  Fish  Eiver  from  its  source  to  the  sea- 
should  be  mutually  recognised  as  the  boundary  between  the  Kafijs 
and  the  European  inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime,  the  struggle  between  England  and  her 
American  Colonies  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  and  Holland 
became  allied  with  France  and  the  armed  Neutrality  Powers,  and 
an  active  enemy  against  England.  In  1780,  war  with  Holland, 
was  declared,  and  the  British  Government  planned  an  expedition 
in  the  following  year  to  seize  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This- 
intention  became  known  through  a  spy  named  De  la  Motte,  and  a 
French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Suffren,  was  without  delay  despatched 
for  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  Company's  possessions  at  the  Cape. 
On  its  way  out,  off  the  Cape  Yerde  islands,  it  accidentally  met 
with  the  fleet  of  English  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Johnstone, 
equipped  for  the  capture  of  the  Cape.  After  a  severe  engagement^ 
in  which  the  English  ships  were  more  or  less  disabled  for  a  time,  the- 
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iPVeneh  Admiral  pursued  his  way  to  Simon's  Bay,  where  he  landed 
his  troops,  some  two  or  three  thousand  in  number.  The  presence 
of  this  force  preserved  Cape  Town  against  any  attack  upon  the 
part  of  the  English  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  the 
'Colonists  from  attempting  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Americans 
in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

During  the  war,  however  suppHes  of  specie  fi'om  Holland  were 
■stopped,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Grovernment  a  colonial 
•paper  currency,  was  thrown  into  circulation  by  Grovernor  Van 
Plettenberg  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  million  rix-doUars  (then 
<  f  the  value  of  four  shillings  each),  with  a  promise  that  the  same 
would  be  redeemed  at  par  on  the  arrival  of  ships  from  Fatherland. 
'On  the  resumption  of  peace  in  1783,  this  pledge  was  only  partially 
fulfilled.  When  the  French  troops  took  their  departui'e,  the 
•defects  of  the  monopolising  system  under  which  the  settlement 
had  grown  up  were  again  keenly  felt,  and  discontent  generally 
prevailed  amongst  the  burghers. 

Two  or  three  years  before  (in  1779),  they  had  sent  to  Holland 
tfour  delegates — Messrs.  Jacob  van  E,eenen,  Barend  J.  Artoys, 
Tielman  Eioos,  and  N.  Gr.  Heyns, — with  a  list  o£  accusations 
against  Grovernor  Plettenberg  and  other  functionaries,  and  a  petition 
for  redress  of  their  grievances.  They  complained  of  the  corruption 
xind  exactions  of  the  ofiicials  of  the  Company ;  and  of  the  arbitrary 
power  exercised  by  the  Grovernor  and  the  independent  fiscal  Boers, 
-especially  in  the  compulsory  removal  from  the  Colony  of  persons 
whom  they  thought  fit  to  designate  as  "  useless  "  or  "  dangerous  " 
.subjects.  They  asked  for  a  reform  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  for  a 
definition  of  burgher  rights  and  privileges,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  printing  press,  or  at  least,  that  the  members  of  the 
■community  should  be  able  to  obtain  copies  of  the  laws  in  force. 
And,  as  in  every  previous  petition,  they  prayed  for  the  concession 
of  a  limited  export  trade. 

Some  of  these  demands  were  met,  and  regulations  promulgated 
1;o  check  the  abuses  on  the  part  of  ofiicials  which  were  com- 
]>lained  of.  But,  with  regard  to  the  aspirations  for  civil  and 
•commercial  privileges,  the  petitioners  were  reminded  that  they  had 
been  only  permitted  "  as  a  matter  of  grace  to  have  a  residence  in 
tlie  land"  and  gain  a  livelihood  as  tillers  of  the  earth,  and  that 
Ttlie  settlement  was  planted  not  for  their  commercial  advantage, 
hut  for  the  welfare  of  the  Company. 

This  did  not  serve  to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  so  generally  preva- 
lent, and  in  1785  other  delegates,  named  Eedlinghuys,  Bergh, 
Eoos,  and  Bresler  were  sent  to  Holland,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
redress  from  the  Company,  and  failing  in  that  to  appeal  to  the 
States-Greneral  of  the  Provinces,  for  a  reform  of  the  evils  which 
were  at  the  root  of  the  Company's  unpopularity.    The  burghers 
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in  their  memorial  demanded  the  right  to  sell  their  produce  to  who- 
ever they  chose — "that  all  that  commerce  introduces  into  the 
country  shall  he  freely  landed,  and  all  that  the  country  produces 
shall  be  freely  exported ;  it  being  an  established  rule  that  the 
farmer  cannot  maintain  himself  without  a  sufhcient  vent  for  what- 
ever his  labour  may  produce  from  the  land ;  and  a  Colony  like 
this,  composed  of  farmers  alone,  can  have  no  durable  means  of 
siipporting  itself  without  a  steady  demand  for  produce  propor- 
tioned to  its  quantity  ;  nor  without  facilitating  internal  communi- 
ation  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  difficulties  of  transport  must 
otherwise  neutralise  all  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  by  diminishing 
their  profits." 

The  long-continued  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  at  this  period  on  the  decline.  Its  finances  were  in  confusion, 
and  there  were  complaints  of  misgovemment  in  other  of  its  posses- 
sions besides  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  1791,  appointed  two  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Neder- 
berg  and  Frekenius,  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  all  the  settlements. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Cape  in  1793,  there  was  great  expectation 
of  the  redress  of  abuses,  and  of  reform  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  nothing  was  immediately  done,  excepting  establishing 
a  bank  of  loans  (called  the  Lombard  Bank),  to  assist  the  inhabi- 
tants by  enabling  them  to  get  advances  on  mortage  bonds  and  other 
securities.  They  also  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  inhabi- 
tants not  to  live  beyond  their  means,  and  not  to  keep  costly 
equipages  and  establishments ;  but  to  cultivate  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
oil,  wax,  and  indigo.  They  then  proceeded  on  to  Batavia,  leaving 
the  Cape  in  charge  of  Commissary-General  Sluysken  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Company  as  a  Council  of  Regency. 

Internal  troubles  had  meanwhile  been  accumulating.    In  the 
border  districts,  the  absence  of  any  power  of  control  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the  colonists 
— evoking  a  restless  independence,  which  resented  any  mandate 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.    Hostilities  between 
the  ^  colonists  and  Kafirs  were   frequent ;  and  it  was  charged 
against  the  former,  by  the  first  magistrate  placed  at  Graaff-Eeinet, 
that  these  distiu'bances  were  stimulated  by  covetousness  for  their 
neighbour's  cattle.    The  Government  instructed  their  officers  to 
inculcate  amongst  them  principles  of  -humanity  and  the  policy  of 
livmg  in_  harmony  with  the  Kafir  tribes ;   but  that  course  was 
characterised  "  as  working  the  destruction  of  the  land,"  and  distur- 
bances rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  authorities  found  themselves 
imderthe  necessity  of  giving  their  sanction  to  "  Commandoes"  as 
before.    Afterwards,  when  called  upon  to  contribute  their  share  of 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  Government,  the  border  men  of  Graaff- 
Remet  repudiated  their  obligation  to  pay  anything  "for  places 
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which  they  had  been  obliged  to  defend  at  their  own  expense. ' '  They 
at  the  same  time  complained  of  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  their  produce,  a,nd  the  inconvenience  and  loss  occasioned  to 
them  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  which  it  had  been 
promised  would  have  been  redeemed  after  the  arrival  of  ships  from 
Holland,  but  of  which  a  considerable  amount  was  still  in  circulation* 

Several  disbanded  soldiers  had  prior  to  this  been  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  country,  and  almost  every  Boer  of  any  consideration 
had  one  of  them  employed  as  a  schoolmaster  to  his  children. 
Those  men  diffused  the  principles  of  Jacobinism  and  Republican- 
ism, which  at  this  time  had  spread  even  to  the  Cape.  Parties 
of  what  were  termed  "Loyalists"  and  " Nationalists  "  weie  or- 
ganized, and  "  Liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  "  became  a  cry 
even  in  the  remote  country  districts.  The  proceedings  of  these  parties 
— although  very  ridiculous — were  then  considered  very  formidable, 
simply  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  Grovernment,  which  had  no 
garrison  outside  of  Cape  Town  to  support  its  authority. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1795,  the  inhabitants  of 
Swellendam  and  Grraaff-Reinet  assembled  in  arms,  and  made — as 
they  termed  it — "  a  revolution  ";  expelling  the  Magistrates  from 
their  offices;  and  declaring  themselves  "unwilling  to  obey  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  any  longer ;  and  thai  they  would  be 
independent." 

A  general  spirit  of  disaffection  against  the  Company's  rule 
existed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  but  at  this 
very  juncture,  when  the  disagreement  between  the  people  and  the 
Grovernment  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  an 
unexpected  solution  of  the  internal  difficulty  was  brought  about 
by  the  com^se  of  political  events  in  Eixrope. 

The  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French  Revolutionists  made 
the  Prince  of  Orange  (the  Stadtholder)  a  refugee  in  England ; 
and  the  Enghsh  Grovernment,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Prince, 
sent  out  a  fleet  and  troops  under  Admiral  Elphinstone  and  Grenerals 
Clarke  and  Craig,  who  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  Colony  in 
the  name  of  Plis  Majesty  the  King  of  Creat  Britain  on  the  16th 
September,  1795. 

An  effort  for  the  recapture  of  the  Cape  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  the  Dutch  squadron,  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose, numbering  nine  vessels  of  war,  Avith  342  gims  and  2,000 
troops,  under  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Lucas,  was  captured  by 
Admiral  Elphinstone,  without  any  resistance,  in  the  harbour  of 
Saldanha  Bay  in  August,  1796. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  again 

*  By  a  proclamation  of  April,  1790,  a  flue  of  1,000  rix-dollnrs  was  imposed  on 
persons  who  would  not  accept  the  Government  paper  money,  except  at  a  discount  of 
8  to  10  per  cent. 
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restored  to  Holland,  in  1803  ;  but  the  East  India  Company  was  then 
replaced  by  the  Batavian  Republic,  who  sent  out,  aa  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Colony,  the  Groyernor-Q-eneral  Janssen  and 
Commissioner-Greneral  De  Mist,  who  at  once  set  about  establishing' 
a  new  and  efficient  administration  upon  just  and  liberal  principles — 
"  no  longer  dependent  upon  any  commercial  body,"  but  such  as 
might  tend  to  reconcile  the  burghers  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
unpopular  Company,  and  soothe  the  continued  animosities  between 
them  and  the  Aborigines. 

Scarcely  three  years  had  passed,  however,  when  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country  was  changed  once  more.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  England  determined  upon  the  recapture  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  sent  out  a  well-appointed  force  under  General 
Sii'  David  Baird.  After  a  brief  but  honom^able  struggle,- 
Grovernor-General  Janssen,  on  the  19th  January,  1806,  surren- 
dered the  Colony,  his  troops  being  embarked  and  sent  to  Holland 
by  the  English  Government. 

At  the  peace  which  followed,  in  1815,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  convention,  and  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  sterling,  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  Low  ^  Countries,  finally  ceded  the  Cape,  along  with  other 
possessions,  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Crown. 
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From  1795  to  1803,  _  the  British  Government  held  the  Cape 
temporarily  as  a  possession  by  conquest.  Their  principal  reason  for 
doing  so  was  its  importance  as  a  military  station,  and  its  being 
considered  the  key  to  India  and  the  East,  which  the  leading  naval 
power  of  the  world  must  hold  possession  of  in  all  contingencies. 
A  considerable  armed  force  was  maintained  at  Cape  Town,  defensive 
works  were  constructed,  and  there  was  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money.  In  the  seven  years  of  then-  occupancy  it  was  estimated 
that  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  of  English  money 
was  spent  in  the  Colony,  whose  exports  at  that  time  did  not  exceed 
£15,000  per  annum,  and  whose  European  population  af  all  ages 
and  sexes  was  not  above  25,000  in  number. 

By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  were  guaranteed  the 
preservation  of  all  the  prerogatives  they  enjoyed,  and  the  protection 
of  all  private  property,  whether  belonging  to  individuals,  churches, 
orphans  or  public  institutions;  the  free  exercise  of  their  public 
worship  without  alteration  ;  that  no  new  taxes  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  those  existing  should  be  modified  as  much  as  possible 
in  consideration  of  the  decay  of  the  Colony;  and  that  the  paper 
'  currency  then  in  existence  should  be  continued  at  its  then  cm'rent 
value,  and  all  the  lands  and  houses,  the  property  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  taken  over  by  the  new  Government  were 
bound  security  for  the  paper-money  in  circulation. 

The  British  Commanders,  Elphinstone  and  Craig,  adopted  every 
naeasure  calculated  to  promote,  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement. 
They  at  once  annoimced  that  the  monopolies  and  restrictions  on 
the  internal  trade  of  the  Colony,  hitherto  in  force  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  were  now  at  an  end ;  that 
internal  trade  was  entirely  free  and  unrestricted ;  that  every 
person  might  sell  his  produce  to  whom,  and  in  what 
manner,  he  pleased,  as  best  suited  his  interests ;  and  that 
all  inhabitants  so  disposed  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  any  trade  or 
profession  which  might  suit  their  inclination ;  that  the  navigation 
of  the  coast  from  harbour  to  harbour  was  also  free,  and  that  there 
existed  no  restraint  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  boats  or  vessels 
of  any  sort  by  which  the  produce  of  any  part  of  the  Colony  might 
be  conveyed  to  a  market. 

Major-General  Craig  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  for  a 
year  or  two,  Tintil  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Earl  Macai'tuey,  who 
as  a  civilian  of  liigh  rank  and  character  was  chosen  for  the  office  of 
Governor.    He  endeavoured  to  soften  the  national  feelings  and 
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preiudices  of  the  inhabitants  by  a  conciliatory  and  enlightened 
policy  dealing  kindly  and  liberally  with  individuals  who  had 
sustained  losses  by  the  change  of  sovereignty  of  the  country;  re- 
taining in  office  many  of  the  former  functionaries,  and  largei}^  em- 
ploying colonial-born  persons  in  places  of  trust  in  the  administra- 
tion    Among  other  reforms  he  took  steps  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  proceeding  by  torture  against  persons  suspected  of 
crime,  and  of  punishment  after  conviction  by  breaking  on  the 
wheel.    Capital  punishment— especially  of  slaves  and  natives— was, 
according  to  the  Dutch  law,  carried  out  by  the  executioner,  who,  m 
the  terms  of  the  sentence,  had  to  see  that  the  criminals  were 
"  bound  to  a  cross  and  broken  thereon  alive,  from  under  upwards  with 
the  coup  de  grace  " ;  or  laid  upon  a  wheel  or  hung  on  the  gallows, 
"  there  to  remain  a  prey  to  the  air  and  the  birds  of  the  heavens." 
.Reports  from  the  Courts  of  Justice  relative  to  the  subject  were 
obtained  by  Craig,  who  urged  upon  the  Home  Government  to 
authorise  a  stop  being  put  to  the  inhuman  procedure.    In  the 
Commission  issued  to  his  successor,  Earl  Macartney,  the  necessary 
instruction   was   given  by  the  King's  command.    The  racks, 
wheels,  and  other  instruments  of  torture  were  destroyed,  and  for 
capital  crimes  the  cord  was  made  the  instrument  of  death  as  in 
England. 

Earl  Macartney's  governorship  only  extended  over  twelve  months. 
In  accepting  office  he  made  it  a  condition  that  should  his  health 
give  waj  he  would  be  authorised  to  transfer  his  duties  to  the 
officer  next  in  command,  Lieut. -Greneral  Francis  Dundas.  The 
emoluments  allowed  the  Governor  at  this  time  were  a  salary  of 
£10,000  per  annum  and  £2,000  table  money ;  the  Secretary  to 
the  Governor  received  £3,000  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  in  case 
tiie  revenue  of  the  Colony  fell  short  of  the  cost  of  the  establish- 
ments, the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  by  the  Home  Government. 

Before  his  departure,  Earl  Macartney  proclaimed  the  boundary 
of  the  Colony  to  be,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the  Great  Fish  Kiver, 
on  the  north  the  Zekoe  River,  behind  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  the 
Caree  or  Roodeberg  behind  Camdeboo  ;  and  the  Zak  River,  the 
Roggeveld  and  the  Hantam,  forming  a  semi-circle  from  the  east 
to  the  western  limits,  the  Koussie  River.  He  also  issued  a  procla- 
mation with  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation.  When  the 
eettlemeat  was  under  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  it  ws  usual 
to  admit  vessels  of  countries  in  amity  with  Holland  into  the  ports ; 
BO  now  it  was  announced  that  British  ships,  or  those  of  coui)  tries  in 
amity  with  Great  Britain  only  were  permitted  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  import  or  export  free  of  any  duty ;  but  no  goods  from  the  East 
could  be  imported  except  by  English  East  India  Company's  vessels. 

Sir  George  Yonge  was  sent  out  as  successor  to  Macai'tney,  but 
his  term  of  office  was  also  of  short  dm-ation.    During  it,  however, 
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a  printing  press  was  established  for  the  first  time — Messrs.  Walker 
and  Eobinson  being  authorised  to  this  effect  by  Proclamation  of  Ist 
July,  1800  ;  but  the  privilege  was  accompanied  with  the  con- 
dition that  no  paper,  book  or  pamphlet  was  to  be  put  to  press 
until  the  same  had  been  approved  by  the  Grovernment. 

Much  discontent  prevailed  during  Sir  Greorge  Yonge's  adminis- 
tration, and  many  complaints  having  reached  England,  he  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  recalled,  and  a  Commission  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  abuses  charged  against  his  government. 

The  first  of  his  acts,  which  gave  a  great  degree  of  offence  and 
dissatisfaction,  was  the  shutting  up  of  the  public  gardens  in  Cape 
Town.  This  happened  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Colony,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  (the  middle  of  summer),  when 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  refi-eshing  coolness  of 
the  shady  walks — then  the  only  avenues  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  In  consequence  of  complaints,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  Governor  stating  that  his  object  was  to  put  the  avenues  in  re- 
pair, and  all  respectable  persons  were  permitted  to  enter  on  writing 
down  their  names  at  the  epitrance-gate  ;  but  very  few  would  accept 
as  an  indulgence  what  they  had  always  considered  as  a  right. 

Another  matter  complained  of  was  that,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  articles  of  Capitulation,  which  expressly  stated  that  no 
new  taxes  would  be  imposed,  the  Grovernor  had  augmented  those 
already  established  by  issuing  proclamations  requiring  licences 
to  be  taken  out  for  keeping  billiard  tables,  holding  clubs  or 
societies,  and  for  the  killing  of  game.  The  regulations  respecting 
licences  for  billiard  tables  and  clubs  were  considered  to  be  of  little 
harm,  as  they  tended  to  check  disorderly  meetings,  gambling,  and 
dissipation,  and  were  meant  also  to  suppress  Jacobin  gatherings  ; 
but  the  laws  enforced  with  regard  to  the  killing  of  game,  and  the 
taking  out  of  an  annual  licence  for  that  purpose,  created  very 
general  discontent.  At  that  time,  game,  both  large  and  small, 
was  so  abundant  in  the  colony,  that  the  prohibition  inflicted  an  injury 
on  the  farmers,  especially  those  in  the  remote  parts,  many  of  them 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  killing  game  for  the  maintenance  of  theu- 
families,  and  others  to  protect  their  fields  from  destruction.  The 
complaints  on  this  point  at  length  produced  an  amendment  of  the 
law  on  the  6th  November,  1800,  modifying  the  restrictions  laid 
down. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  foregoing  acts  was  increased 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  14th  August,  1800,  _  imposing  additional 
charges  on  colonial  produce — brandy  being  increased  fi-om  three 
to  six  rixdollars  per  leaguer,  when  brought  into  town :  also  by  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  wine-taster, 
to  which  the  Grovernor's  own  private  secretary  was  appointed.  _  It 
was  further  complained  of  that  he  attempted  to  grant  in  perpetuity 
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tlie  public  lands  mortgaged  for  the  paper  ciu'rencj,  by  giving  a 
grant  of  land  to  Mr.  Duckitt,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  a  model  agriculturist,  to  teach  and  introduce  im- 
proved modes  of  husbandry ;  the  Burgher  Senate  (who  had  to 
report  upon  all  alienations  of  ground)  holding  that  so  long  as  the 
Capitulation  treaty  was  in  force,  Grovernment  had  no  power  to 
alienate  by  permanent  grant  any  of  the  lands  mortgaged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  paper  currency  cu-culating  in  the  colony. 

But  there  were  other  and  graver  charges,  to  the  effect  that  the 
flide-de-camp,  private  secretary,  and  others  around  the  Governor, 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  a  part  of  the  profits  accruing  to  indi- 
viduals, who  obtained  through  their  means  certain  privileges  not 
granted  in  common — in  other  words,  "  for  facilitating  theii'  affairs 
with  the  Grovernment."  The  evidence  before  the  Commission 
fully  estabhshed  the  fact  tliat  a  practice  prevailed  of  taking 
douceurs  or  bribes  for  obtaining  or  granting  certain  privileges  or 
contracts,  although  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the 
Grovernor  was  cognisant  of  or  shared  in  these.  The  prevailing 
opinion  (says  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  into  these 
abuses)  was  that  the  most  effectual  Avay  of  carrying  a  point  with 
the  Governor  was  by  pecuniary  offices  to  those  about  his 
person. 

_  An  instance  of  the  depravity  and  profligacy  of  those  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  was 
given  in  the  case  of  an  official,  who  wanted  one-half,  but 
afterwards  agreed  to  take  one-third,  of  the  profits  on  the  importa- 
tion of  a  cargo  of  slaves.  A  Mr.  Hogan  was  one  of  those  for 
whom  this  official  "  facihtated  affau^s."  He  had  a  vessel  named 
the  CoUedov,  which  he  employed  as  a  privateer  ;  she  was  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  prize  slave  cargoes  which  she  brought  into 
l)ort,  having  ostensibly  captured  them  from  prizes  off  the  coast  of 
Madagascar.  But  the  Captain  and  officers  of  a  Danish  shi]D  which 
arrived  at  the  Cape  while  the  Collector  was  in  harbour,  identified 
her  as  well  known  in  the  slave  trade.  They  declared  the  Collector 
had  never  captured  any  prize,  but  that  the  slaves  were  purchased 
and  put  on  board  the  vessel  at  Mozambique.     This  case  was 

ir^n'^i*^^AT  ^^"^^  Justice,  and  it  was  proved  that 
the  bourt  of  Vice- Admiralty  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon  by 
false  witnesses  and  false  log-books ;  and  Hogan  seems  to  have 
been  the  person  who  planned  the  whole  of  it.  Sentence  was  given 
against  the  Captain  of  the  Collector,  who  bore  the  name  of  Sinart, 
but  he  tied  the  Colony,  and  was  declared  an  outlaw 

Governor  Yonge  was  exonerated  from  all  knowledge  of  these 
attairs;  but  a  despatch  from  Downing-street,  dated  14th  January, 
i«Ui  directed  him  to  resign  his  government  into  the  liands  of 
i^ieut-General  Dimdas,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  Lord  Glen- 
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biirvie,  who  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  who  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Paymaster  to  the  Forces  instead. 

The  condition  of  the  country  districts  in  the  meanwhile  called 
for  the  serious  attention  of  each  successive  Governor.  At  Swellen- 
dam,  after  the  capitulation,  the  former  Landdrost,  Mr.  Faure,  wa.s 
reinstated;  and  the  people  received  him  to  his  satisfaction.  At 
Grraaff-Eeinet  the  hiu-ghers  were  apprehensive  that  t;heir  conduct 
might  be  represented  in  a  very  bad  light  by  some  one  or  other  of 
the  old  servants  of  the  Company,  and  they  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  Governor  Craig,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  their  dis- 
content and  then-  grievances ;  at  the  same  time  requesting  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  proper  magistrate  over  them ; 
provide  a  clergyman  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit  of  their  Church,  and 
furnish  the  district  with  the  necessary  gunpowder  and  lead  for  its 
requirements. 

It  was  deemed  undesirable  to  re-appoint  the  former  Landdrost, 
Mr.  Maynier,  to  thej  magistracy,  and  one  was  selected  for  the 
office  who  was  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  clergyman  who  was  known  to  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants. On  their  arrival  at  Graaff-Eeinet,  they  found  there  was 
no  person  disposed  to  come  forward  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
but  the  people  made  a  representation  of  their  views,  for  the  iafor- 
mation  of  the  Governor,  setting  forth  that  "  they  were  willing  to 
bring  to  Cape  Town  all  their  produce ;  that  they  would  observe 
all  reasonable  orders  and  laws  provided  the  Government  furnished 
them  with  what  the  country  was  in  want  of ;  that  they  would  not 
take  the  sword  against  the  English,  and  that  they  only  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  because  when  their  High  Mightinesses  of  the 
Netherlands  should  re-take  the  country  they  would  not  be  able 
to  justify  themselves  for  so  doing." 

After  a  short  stay,  and  finding  themselves  smTounded  by  an 
insubordinate  people,  who  showed  as  little  I'espect  for  the  magistrate 
and  clergyman  as  they  did  for  what  they  termed  the  "  aristocrats 
of  the  old  Company,"  whom  they  had  previoiisly  sent  about  their 
business, — the  magistrate,  Mr.  Bresler,  and  the  clergyman,  the  E.ev, 
Mr.  Manger,  took  their  departure  and  returned  to  Cape  Town. 

General  Craig  ordered  a  military  force  into  the  countr}'-  to 
subdue  the  burghers  and  to  secui'e  obedience  to  authority. 
But  meanwhile  a  change  came  over  the  representatives  of 
GraafE-Eeinet.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  August,  1796,  they 
resolved  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  British, 
and  submit  to  the  order  of  the  Governor.  By  this  time  Earl 
Macartney  had  arrived  at  Cape  Town,  and  lie  sent  Mr.  Bresler  back 
as  Landdrost  to  Graaff-Eeinet,  accompanied  by  his  own  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Barrow — afterwards  widely  known  as  Sir  J ohn 
Barrow.  They  were  amicably  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
for  a  while  peace  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 
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Two  years  afterwards,  however,  disturbances  again  occurred,, 
which  led  to  most  unfortunate  and  disastrous  results.  The  Coui't 
of  Justice  had  issued  a  decree  for  the  apprehension  of  Comman- 
dant Adrian  van  Jaarsveld,  on  a  charge  of  falsifying  a  receipt  with 
the  oojeet  of  defi-auding  the  Orphan  Chamber  of  an  amount  of 
arrear  interest  due  on  a  mortgage  on  the  building  of  his  loan-place- 
named  "  De  Yreede  "  at  the  foot  of  the  Nieuweld  Mountains. 
He  was  arrested  and  sent  from  Graaff-Eeinet  to  Cape  Town  in 
charge  of  four  dragoons  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Landdrost.  A 
short  distance  from  Grraaff-Reinet,  the  escort  was  met  by  an  armed 
body  of  Boers,  who  rescued  the  prisoner.  They  then  strengthened 
their  number  by  summoning  all  the  farmers  between  the  Lange 
Eloof  and  Bushman's  River  to  join  them,  tmder  threat  of  being- 
considered  as  "  traitors  to  the  country,  who  would  be  dealt  with 
after  the  affair  was  over."  ^  The  ringleaders  and  their  followers 
took  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  each  other  to  the  last  drop  of  their' 
blood.  The  inhabitants  of  Bruintjes  Hoogte  were  most  prominent 
amongst  them.  The  Sneeuwberg  farmers  appear  to  have  kept 
aloof  from  the  rising. 

This  force  marched  on  Grraaff-Reinet,  and  on  arrival  at  the- 
Sunday's  River  Drift,  lay  there  encamped  for  about  a  month, 
prescribing  rules  how  the  Kafirs  should  be  treated,  and  threatening 
to  hang  the  Landdrost  and  exterminate  the  garrison,  which 
consisted  only  of  a  sergeant  and  seven  Dragoons.  The  new 
clergyman  of  Grraaff-Reinet,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ballot,  repeatedly  went 
out  to  interview  the  insm'gents,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
of  their  folly ;  and  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  retard  their  j5lans  and 
prevent  acts  of  personal  violence.  Meanwhile,  news  of  the  revolt 
having  reached  the  authorities  in  Cape  Town,  the  Acting  Grovernor,. 
General  Dundas,  at  once  dispatched  two  divisions  of  troops,  one- 
overland  and  the  other  by  sea,  to  Algca  Bay,  for  the  relief  of 
Grraaff-Reinet.  Major  McNab,  with  a  detatchment  of  Dragoons 
and  Hottentots,  proceeded  overland,  and  as  it  was  known  the- 
insurgents  had  sent  emissaries  to  induce  the  people  to  come  to  their 
assistance,  along  his  route,  he  issued  j)roclamations  exhorting  and 
ordering  the  inhabitants  to  remain  quietlv  at  their  homes. 

General  Yandeleur  had  command  of  the  troops  landed  at 
Algoa  Bay.  He  at  once  proceeded  inland,  but  met  with  no- 
opposition  on  the  road.  On  his  arrival  at  Graaff-Reinet,  he  found 
that  the  insurgents  had  retired  to  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  and  had  sent 
1  u  two  of  their  number  submissively  applying  for  pardon.  Van- 
ileleur  then  followed  them  to  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  where  the  people 
l.'iid  down  their  arms.  The  leaders,  Marthinus  Prinsloo,  van 
J  aarsveld,  and  others,  who  were  considered  more  culpable,  were- 
:i  ]>prehended  and  sent  on  to  Cape  Town  to  await  their  trial,  and 
tlie  rest  were  pardoned  on  their  paying  a  fine  to  Government 
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of  one  or  two  horses  for  the  cavalry,  according  to  their  means.  A 
few  of  them,  who  refused  to  surrender,  retired  as  fugitives  into 
Kafirland. 

Duringthese  movements  of  the  British  troops,  crowds  of  Hotten- 
tots flocked  after  them.  Some  came  from  their  kraals ;  others  availed 
themselves  of  the  prevailing  disturhances  to  ahandon  the  service 
of  the  farmers,  which  they  complained  had  heen  cruel  and  oppressive 
to  them.  When  the  insurgents  surrendered,  these  Hottentots  took 
:advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  possessing  themselves  of  some  of 
their  weapons ;  but  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country  demanded 
their  being  disarmed,  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  Their  dis- 
^irmament  made  them  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  EngHsh 
iowards  them,  and  when,  upon  order  being  restored  in  the  district, 
they  saw  the  troops  being  withdrawn,  they  dreaded  the  probability- 
of  having  to  retmm  to  the  service  of  the  Boer  masters  from  whom 
they  had  fled,  and  to  whose  anger  and  ill-will  they  feared  they 
would  fall  a  sacrifice.  Some  of  them  asked  the  authorities  to  point 
out  some  means  for  their  subsistence,  and  to  allot  them  certain  un- 
occupied lands.  Their  appeal  did  not  receive  immediate  attention; 
and,  with  characteristic  imprudence  and  fickleness,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  joined  their  barbarous  neighbours,  the  Kafirs,  who 
were  then  investing  the  bushy  country  from  the  Bushman's  to  the 
Sunday's  Biver,  and  aggressively  advancing  on  the  Europeans. 
The  Kafirs  welcomed  the  Hottentot  reinforcement  to  their  side,  as 
several  of  them  were  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fii-earms. 
Immediately  upon  this  union,  they  set  about  plundering  and 
burning  the  farmers'  houses,  in  many  cases  murdering  the  defence- 
less inhabitants  on  the  thresholds  of  their  dwellings,  and  desolating 
the  whole  country  from  the  Bushman's  and  Sunday's  Rivers  west- 
ward even  to  Langekloof  and  Knysna. 

The  border  farmers  were  confounded  by  this  unexpected  insur- 
■rection  of  the  Hottentots,  and  panic-stricken  at  their  fii'st 
■successes.  The  confederacy  was  a  formidable  one,  and  consisted  of 
seven  hundi'ed  men  who  had  already  with  them  more  than  thi-ee 
hundred  horses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  fire-locks,  and  the 
Hottentots  who  still  remained  under  the  farmers  were  suspected  of 
mot  being  well  disposed  but  rather  inclined  to  join  them  on  the  fii'st 
■opportunity.  A  commando  of  burghers  was  formed  imder  Com- 
mandant Tjart  van  der  Walt,  and  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
Major  Sherlock  took  the  field,  to  suppress  these  plundering  bands, 
the  latter  checking  their  advance  westward  at  Langekloof.  Un- 
fortunately Yan  der  Walt, — one  who  is  described  as  "inspiring  con- 
fidence into  his  own  people  and  striking  terror  into  his  oppo- 
nents,"— was  struck  down  by  a  musket  ball,  when  penetrating  tlie 
woods  near  the  Gamtoos  Eiver.  Deprived,  of  his  services,  the  Boer 
Commando  broke  up,  without  accomplishing  any  favourable  result. 
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While  tlie  country  districts  were  in  this  deplorable  state,  General 
Dundas  sent  for  the  former  Landrost  of  Graaff-Reinet,  Mr. 
Maynier,  and  commissioned  him  to  use  his  efforts  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Dundas,  remembering  the  unfortunate  events  at  San 
Domingo,  Hayti,  in  1791,  feared  the  most  serious  consequences 
would  follow  from  a  war  of  races,  if  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
was  not  suppressed.  He  counselled  that  the  Hottentots  should  be 
appeased  by  all  fair  means.  The  question  was,  how  to  enter  into 
neo-otiations  with  them.  Mr.  Maynier  tendered  his  services,  and 
went  unarmed  into  the  territory  between  the  Sunday's  and 
Bushman's  River,  where  the  confederacy  was  assembled. 

After  much  trouble,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Hottentots, 
the  terms  of  which  were  "  that  Government  should  protect  them 
against  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Boers  in  the  most  efficacious 
manner,  and  should  provide  that  when  they  served  the  Boers  they 
should  be  well  paid  and  well  treated."  He  then  returned  to  the 
General,  bringing  with  him  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  confederacy, 
Klaas  Stuurman,  Boezak,  and  Bovelander,  with  whom  the  General 
ratified  this  peace.  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Kafirs,  to  whom  presents  were  forwarded,  and  with 
whom  the  General  also  agreed  on  terms  of  peace. 

Mr.  Maynier  was  then  appointed  Resident  Commissioner  at 
Graaff-Reinet,  charged  with  superintending  and  carrying  out 
the  regulations  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  agreement  made  with 
the  Hottentots,  and  to  restore  order  in  the  district.  The  plan  he 
adopted  was  to  open  a  register  of  the  time,  wages,  and  other  terms 
upon  which  each  Hottentot  entered  the  service  of  any  European 
master  ;  so  as,  in  case  of  dispute,  reference  could  be  had  thereto  as 
to  their  mutual  engagements.  He  urged  the  farmers,  now  re- 
covering from  the  panic  and  apprehension  which  had  seized  them, 
to  return  and  take  possession  of  their  farms,  as  the  only  way  of 
restoring  confidence  and  tranquillity.  But  a  state  of  unrest 
continued  throughout  the  country  owing  to  the  circulation  of 
mischievous  reports,  which  were  in  many  cases  believed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  extremely  credulous  and  easily  imposed  upon. 

A  number  of  Boers  assembled  in  arms  at  Zwager's  Hoek,  as  it 
was  rumoured  the  Kafirs  and  Hottentots  were  preparing  to  extirpate 
the  farmers  at  Bruintjes  Hoogte.  Their  leaders.  Commandant  Rens- 
burg  and  Field-cornet  Erasmus,  said  they  were  unable  to  restrain 
the  people  at  their  places,  and  were  obliged  to  go  with  them.  They 
marched  to  Graaff-Reinet,  where  they  requested  ammunition  and 
leave  to  go  on  commando ;  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  Hottentots,  and  especially  their  being  permitted 
to  use  the  Churcli,  thus  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Christians;  and,  finally,  demanding  that  those  Hottentots  who 
had  murdered  theu-  relations  should  be  given  up  into  their  hands. 
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At  this  time,  there  were  a  large  number  of  Hottentots  in  the 
town ;  many  of  them  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  the  farmers, 
having  fled  from  their  ki^aals,  or  from  their  masters'  service,  to  the 
Drostdy  for  protection.  They  were  received  and  xorovided  for  by 
the  Commissioner,  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  being  considered 
prudent  to  have  them  under  supervision  and  control  there,  lest 
they  might  form  roaming  bands  and  renew  the  system  of  plunder 
and  depredation  which  had  previously  prevailed.  The  Commis- 
sioner, parleying  with  the  insurgents,  consented  that  the  Hottentots 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  Church,  where  the  Missionary  Dr.  Yan 
der  Kemp  had  been  ministering  to  them,  and  that  the  use  of  that 
building  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  Europeans  ;  that  such  of  the 
Hottentots  as  were  accused  of  murder  should  be  arrested  and  tried 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  not  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  their  accusers  without  any  proof  of  their  crimes.  A 
small  body  of  dragoons,  with  four  field  pieces,  in  addition  to  the 
Hottentots,  were  prepared  to  defend  the  town;  the  other 
inhabitants  having  laid  down  their  arms,  refusing  to  use  them 
against  their  countrymen.  The  insurgents  threatened  that  if  the 
Hottentots  were  not  delivered  up,  they  would  destroy  the  place. 
The  Commissioner  received  this  challenge  with  firmness,  and  after 
their  refusal  to  lay  down  arms,  or  retire,  opened  fire  upon  them. 
The  fire  was  returned  on  the  side  of  Van  E,ensbui'g  and  his  paiiy, 
and  was  continued  from  morning  until  sunset,  but  they  at  length 
retired  and  dispersed  to  their  farms,  without  subduing  the 
Drostdy,  and  hapj)ily  even  without  any  bloodshed  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Maynier  continued  his  efforts  to  restore  order,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  the  Hottentots  to  enter,  for  the  second  time, 
into  the  service  of  their  masters ;  btit  his  firmness  and  occasional 
severity  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  in  conformity  with  the  princij)les 
he  had  laid  down,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the 
farmers.  1-leports  to  his  discredit  were  circulated  all  over  the 
country  ;  amongst  others,  that  one  of  the  best  and  most  respectable 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camdeboo,  a  Mr.  Naude,  had  been  cruelly 
murdered  by  a  band  of  Kafirs,  and  that  he  had  in  some  way 
connived  at  this  atrocity. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  Grraaff-lleinet  colonist.* 
was  such  as  to  force  G-eneral  Dundas,  much  against  his  ^vill,  to 
recall  Mr.  Maynier ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Cape 
Town,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Grovernment  to  enqiiire 
into  the  accusations  brought  against  him.  These  charges  were  : — 
Delaying  to  acquaint  the  Government  witli  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  country ;  obtaining  cattle  from  the  Kafirs  and  Hottentots 
for  beads  and  other  trifles,  inadequate  to  their  value.;  sending 
emissaries  among  the  Plottentots  to  dissuade  them  from  entering 
the  British  service;  refusing  to  bring  certain  Hottentots  to 
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Graaii-Reinet  accused  of  murder,  and  permitting  them  with, 
impunity  to  escape;  injustice  and  cruelty  in  the  matter  of  the 
murder  of  Naude,  and  also  in  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boers  a  number  of  Hottentots  who  fled  to  him  for  protection. 
The  Commission,  after  a  lengthened  investigation,  reported  that 
Mr.  Maynier  was  "  entirely  innocent  of  all  and  every  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  and  that  some  of  the  evidence- 
was  such  as  to  merit  the  most  serious  reprobation."  He  was  at 
once  re-appointed  to  ofiice,  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 

Meanwhile,  an  intimation  of  the  probable  early  restoration  of  the 
Cape  to  the  Dutch  Government  reached  the  Colony ;  and  the 
Governor,  General  Francis  Dundas,  made  arrangements  for  the 
termination  of  his  administration.  He  shewed  a  generous  inten- 
tion towards  the  Hottentots  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Graaff-Reinet 
and  were  indisposed  to  re-enter  the  service  of  their  former  masters. 
He  proposed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp  to  locate  them,  under' 
his  charge,  on  a  farm-place  near  Algoa,  Bay,  where  they  would 
have  the  protection  of  the  Military  detachment  stationed  at  Fort 
Frederick.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Van  der  Kemp  left 
Graaff-Reinet  with  300  Hottentots,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  founded  the  mission  institution  of  Bethelsclorp,  which  became- 
an  asylum  for  numbers  of  the  race  who  left  their  kraals  and 
hiding-places  in  the  woods,  and  settled  down  as  peaceful 
subjects. 

The  Boer  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  to  General  Vandeleur- 
in  1799,  had  been  all  this  time  in  custody  within  the  Castle  of  Cape 
Town.  Their  trial  took  place  in  1800,  before  the  Com-t  of  Justice,, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  0.  G.  de  Wet,  A.  Fleck,  C.  Matthiessen,  H. 
A.  Truter,  J.  P.  Baumgardt  and  J.  A.  Truter,  Secretary.  The 
leaders,  Prinsloo  and  Yan  Jaarsveld,  were  condemned  to  death 
others  were  ordered  "  to  be  delivered  to  the  executioner  blind-folded^ 
and  having  kneeled  down  upon  a  heap  of  sand,  to  have  the  sword 
waved  over  their  head  for  punishment,  and  then  to  be  banished  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  from  the  settlement ;"  and  some  were 
recommended  to  mercy  and  set  at  liberty.  Owing  to  the  chano-e 
of  Governors,  and  the  disturbances  in  the  country,  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Justice  was  postponed  from  time  to 
tune and  Governor  Dundas,  in  December,  1801,  recommended 
that,  m  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  clemency  should  be 
shewn  to  the  prisoners  by  some  modification  of  the  capital  part  of 
their  punishment,  if  not  by  a  full  remission  of  their  sentence 
"  thereby  demonstrating  the  mild  spirit  of  tlie  English,  and  the 
placable  forbearing  system  actuating  the  Government."  Shortly- 
after  this,  information  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  restoring  the  Cape 
n  Batavian  Government,  was  received,  and  on  the  evacuation 
ot  the  Colony  by  Great  Britain  in  February,  1803,  the  prisonertj 
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•were  free  to  leave  the  Castle  under  the  amnesty  granted  by  the 
iBatavian  Commissioners. 

Dming  the  short  interregnum  from  1803  to  3806,  while  the 
*Cape  was  under  the  Batavian  Grovernment,   Q-overnor  Janssen, 
:and  his  colleague,  Commissioner  de  Mist,   gave  their  earnest 
rattention  to  the  condition  of  the  fi"ontier  districts.    They  visited 
the  Border,  and  personally  interviewed   the   Hottentots  and 
^the  Kafir  chiefs,  with  the  object  of  re-establishing  a  good  under- 
:standing  between  them  and  the  Colonists.    In  the  course  of  their 
journey,  they  witnessed  the  deplorable  results  of  the  disturbances 
-which  had  occurred — houses  in  ruins,  fields  desolated,  and  numerous 
-families  impoverished,  wandering  about  homeless,   and  living 
■scantily  upon  the  small  remnants  of  cattle  they  had  been  able  to 
save  from  the  hands  of  their  invaders.    A  number  of  the  farmers 
were  induced  to  return  to  their  old  habitations  and  commence  life 
anew.    At  Grraaff-Reinet,  a  new  Landdrost,  Mr.  Stockenstrom,  was 
rappointed,  under  whom  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  the  district 
was  sub-divided,  another  Magistracy  being  formed  at  the  Zwartkops 
River  Valley,  to  which  the  name  of "  Uitenhage "  was  given. 
Between  the  Sundays  and  Fish  Rivers,  however,  the  country  was 
;still  occupied  by  Kafirs  under  the  chiefs  T'Slambie,  Congo  and 
•^others,  who  were  then  in  revolt  against  their  paramount  chief, 
Graika.    They  acknowledged  that  the  Grreat  Fish  River  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Kafir  territory,  and  promised  to  return  there  as 
-soon  as  they  had  conquered  or  were  reconciled  to  their  chief,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.    But  these  j)romises  were  never  fulfilled. 
All  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  Border  Commissioner,  Capt. 
Alberti,  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  Colony  and  retire  to  their 
•own  country,  were  in  vain.    The  Grovernment  had  no  force  to 
•compel  their  retirement,  arid  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  itself 
with  being  on  a  half  friendly  footing  with  them.    In  this  situa- 
■.tion  relations  with  the  Kafirs  remained,  until  the  Colony  was 
:  again  taken  under  British  dominion. 


THE  CAPE  UNDEE  BRITISH  DOMINION. 


From  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  the  Cape  to  the  British  forces- 
under  General  Sir  David  Baird,  in  1806,  the  country  may  he  said; 
to  have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  It  then  virtually  became  a 
British  Colony.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  however,  the- 
hurghers  and  inhabitants  were  guaranteed  all  the  rights  and. 
privileges  including  their  form  of  public  worship,  which  they  hadi 
hitherto  enjoyed.  The  paper  money  actually  in  circulation  was- 
continued  current  as  before,  until  the  pleasiire  of  His  Britannic- 
Majesty  should  be  known.  All  bona  fide  private  property  re- 
mained free  and  untouched.  Public  lands  and  houses,  the  property 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  were  delivered  up  and  remained  as- 
security  for  such  of  the  paper  money  as  was  not  already  secui'ed  by 
mortgage  upon  the  estates  of  individuals,  without  prejudice,  how- 
ever,_  to  free  use  being  made  of  the  said  lands  and  houses  for- 
public  purposes. 

The  total  population  of  the  Colony  at  this  period,  was  73,663- 
souls,  of  whom  26,720  were  of  European  descent ;  and  the  lands^ 
in  occupation  of  individuals  consisted  of  96  places,  measuring 
26,136  morgen  held  in  freehold;  355  morgen  held  in  quitrent 
and  1,739  places  held  on  "loan-leases."     The  population  was- 
distributed  as  follows : — 

EUEOPEAH  INHABITANTS.  HOTTENTOTS.  SLAVES. 

Men.  "Women.       Men.  "Women.  Men.  "Women.. 

Cape  Town                 3,263  3,034        233        202  5,513  3,322 

Cape  District                802  630        343        244  3  154  1  139- 

Stellenbosch              2,613  2,286  1,221  1,239  5'728  2',986. 

SweHendam              2,551  2,235  2,108  2,174  1,795  1,064 

Graaff-Eemet  ....  2,394  2,103  2,239  2,491  899  483 

Uitenhage                1,257  1,094  1,047  1,278  346  245^ 

Tulbagh                    1,289  1,169  1,416  1,422  1,62]  991, 

"^^^^^  14,169    12,551      8,607      9,050    19,056  lo"^^ 

The  general  character  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Sir  David  Baird,. 
and  the  several  British  Governors  who  succeeded  him,  partook  in. 
some  measure  of  the  liberal  principles  of  administration  introduced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Batavian  Government.  The  Colonists- 
were  free  to  dispose  of  their  produce  upon  the  most  advantageous; 
terms,  and  a  profitable  market  was  at  once  provided  by  the  large 
Naval  and  Military  expenditure  within  the  Colony  itself,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  the  establishment  and  supply  of  a  garrison  and 
squadron  at  St.  Helena. 
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Earl  Ccaledon,  who  was  Ofovernor f rom  1807  to  1811,  established 
a  system  of  postal  communication  between  Cape  Town  and  the 
■country  districts  by  relays  of  post-riders.  He  also  instituted 
"  Circuit  Courts,"  appointing  Commissioners  from  the  Court  of 
J ustice  to  proceed  once  a  year  or  oftener  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Colony  and  administer  the  laws  among  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  was  exercised  by 
the  Court  in  Cape  Town.  He  likewise  sought  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Hottentots  by  issuing  regulations  requiring  that 
they  should  have  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  or  otherwise  be  treated  as 
vagabonds  ;  and  that  all  contracts  entered  into  by  them  should  be 
registered  with  the  conditions  as  to  wages,  time  of  payment, 
and  date  of  termination  of  contract,  so  that  no  master  could  act 
unfairly  to  them,  or  detain  them,  their  wives,  or  children  after  the 
•expiry  of  such  term  of  contract.  The  object  of  these  regulations 
was  to  protect  the  Hottentots,  and  encourage  them  to  prefer 
entering  the  service  of  the  inhabitants  to  leading  an  indolent  life, 
iDy  which  they  were  rendered  useless  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
importation  of  slaves,  at  this  time,  were  not  without  a  beneficial 
influence  on  domestic  life  and  the  habits,  manners  and  morals  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  considerable  alarm  created  in  the  western 
districts  by  an  attempted  insurrection  of  a  number  of  the  negroes  in 
servitude.  The  plot  originated  with  a  slave  named  Louis,  and  two 
Irishmen,  Hooper  and  Kelly.  Their  plan  was  to  incite  the  slaves 
in  the  inland  districts  to  rebel,  and  having  armed  them  with  such 
weapons  as  they  could  procure  in  the  country,  to  march  them  to 
Cape  Town,  seize  the  batteries,  and  despatch  a  letter  to  the  Grovernor 
demanding  the  liberty  of  the  slaves  of  tlie  Colony  ;  and  in  cose  of 
this  being  refused,  they  were  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
magazines,  force  the  prisons,  release  the  prisoners,  and  fight  for 
their  liberty.  Louis,  Hopper  and  Kelly,  dressed  in  grotesque 
uniform  with  gold  and  silver  epaulettes,  and  the  first  wearing  a 
large  sword,  drove  to  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  P.  Gr.  Louw,  of  Zwart- 
land,  and  passed  themselves  off  as  Spanish  officers.  The  master 
being  absent,  the  mistress  did  her  best  to  provide  a  good  supper 
and  entertain  them  properly.  Next  morning  they  took  possession 
of  Louw's  wagons  and  horses,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
his  neighbour  Basson,  where  they  bound  the  proprietor  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  guns,  powder,  and  ammunition, 
stating  that  their  instructions  were  from  the  Government  and  the 
Fiscal,  to  take  all  Christians  and  carry  them  to  Cape  Town. 
Proceeding  then  from  farm  to  farm,  gathering  wagons,  horses  and 
arms,  and  inciting  the  slaves  at  each  place  to  join^them,  they 
formed  a  considerable  cavalcade  passing  through  Koeberg  and 
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Tygerberg.  Some  of  them  plundered  the  farmers'  houses,  outraged 
the  farmers'  wives,  and  forced  their  European  masters,  tied  and 
bound,  into  their  wagons.  News  of  the  outbreak  soon  reached  Cape 
Town,' and  a  detachment  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  were  marched 
out  with  such  promptitude  that  the  insurgents  were  suiTOunded 
and  captui-ed,  some  at  Salt  Eiver  and  others  at  Koeberg.  The 
number  of  prisoners  taken  was  326.  Those  oi  the  slaves  who 
were  passive  in  the  affair  were  retm^ned  to  their  masters,  and  the 
wagons,  horses,  saddles,  guns  and  other  property  were  given  back 
to  the  owners.  The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  trial, 
and  the  leaders,  Louis,  Hooper,  and  Abraham  Jepta,  were 
sentenced  to  death,  while  Kelly  was  transported  from  the 
Colony.  _  ■ 

A  system  of  predatory  warfare  was  reported  to  prevail  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  between  the  Colonists  and  the  fugitive 
Kafirs ;  and  complaints  were  also  made  of  the  incursions  of 
Bushmen  upon  the  farmers  of  the  Nieuwveld  and  Zak  Eiver.  Earl 
Caledon  felt  it  desirable  to  obtain  accurate  information  respecting 
these  matters,  and  the  way  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  He 
appointed  an  officer  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Colonel  Collins  of  the 
83rd  Eegiment,  to  visit  these  territories,  and  report  the  result  of  his 
observations.  The  reports  furnished  by  Col.  Collins  contained  very 
full  and  interestiag  information  as  to  the  character  and  history  of 
the  two  races,  the  Bushman  and  Kafir.  With  regard  to  the 
Bushmen,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  two  or  three 
Mission  Institutions,  around  which  they  might  be  attracted  and 
induced  to  settle  down,  and  thus  weaned  from  their  predatory  and 
wild  life  in  the  plain  and  mountains.  As  to  the  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  for  checking  Kafir  aggression  and  securing  the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  his  recommendation  was  to 
!  oblige  all  the  Kafirs  settled  in  the  Zuurveld  to  withdraw  to  their 
I  own  eoxmtry  across  the  Fish  River,  and  to  oppose  innumerable 
I     obstacles  to  their  return  to  the  Colony. 

'        It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Earl  Caledon's  successor,  Sir  John  Erancis 
!     Cradock  (afterwards  Lord  Howden)  to  carry  out  this  policy  of 
expulsion.    The  landdrosts  of  Graalf-Reinet  and  Uitenhage,  in 
;     ISll,  reported  that  the  country  was  overrun  with  Kafirs,  and  that 
;     their  depredations  were  quite  without  precedent.    Several  colonists 
|i     and  their  herdsmen  were  murdered,  and  in  one  instance  the  body 
of  a  young  man,  named  Jacobus  de  Winter,  was  found  by  his 
father  suspended  to   a  tree  by  the  lash  of   a  wagon-whip, 
with  both  hands  covering  the  face,  giving  reason  to  imagine 
that  the  assegais  with  which  he  had  been  pierced  did  not  occasion 
instant  death,  and  that  he  had  endm^ed  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
torture.    An  armed  force,  composed  partly  of  troops  and  partly  of 
burghers,  from  all  the  districts  of  the  Colony,  was  called  into  tlie 
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field,  and  placed^  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Graham 
of  the  Cape  Regiment. 

In  the  instructions  to  that  OfiBcer,  Sir  John  Cradoek  stated  that 
the  basis  of  his  action  was  to  secure  the  undisturbed  establishment 
of  the  territory  surrendered  by  the  Dutch.    "Ic  is  unneces- 
sary," he  said,  "  to  expatiate  upon  a  subject  of  so  plain  a  nature, 
where  the  arguments  are  so  fully  proved  by  the  repeated  aggression 
of  the  Kafir  nation,  who  have  made  such  continual  inroads  into  our 
territories,  and  have  to  a  great  extent,  after  outrages  of  the  most 
atrocious  kind,  banished  the  peaceable  inhabitants  from  their 
dwellings  and  property.    As  the  measures  of  passive  conciliation 
and  forbearance  have  proved  ineffectual,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
another  mode  of  proceeding,  and  their  complete  expulsion  from 
our  Territory  must  be  accomplished.    I  experience  much  satisfac- 
tion, while  entering  upon  a  measure  of  this  description,  from  the 
general  information  that  His  Majesty's  subjects  have  not  in  any 
of  the  late  proceedings  been  the  aggressors,  but  that  the  Kafir 
nation  have  been  constantly  the  depredators  and  ofi:enders. 
After  this  general  view,  it  will  be  my  desire  that  you  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  clear  His  Majesty's  Territory  from  the 
Kafir  nation  or  marauders  of  any  description,  and  that  they  be 
repelled   permanently   within   their    own   boundaries."  The 
Amakosa  Chief,  Graika,  was  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
Grovernment,  and  expressed  approval  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
driving  the  Kafirs  into  their  own  territory,  as  he  said  they  had 
only  occupied  the  Zuurveld  in  order  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 
from  him,  whose  vassals  they  were. 

The  country  in  which  the  expeditionary  force  had  to  operate 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  military  movements  which  could 
be  conceived.  From  the  Sunday's  River  to  the  Bushman's  River, 
there  is  an  extended  jungle  of  high  bush,  affording  cover,  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  the  elephant  and  the  buffalo ;  and  behind  this 
bush  there  rises  a  series  of  broken  mountain  ridges  intersected 
with  thickly  wooded  ravines,  extending  for  a  distance  of  forty  to 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  varying  from  nine  to  twelve  miles  in 
breadth.  These  ridges  are  known  as  the  Zuurberg  and  Rietberg 
mountains,  and  the  Bushman's  River  Pass;  they  are  within 
view  of  the  traveller  by  railway  between  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Alicedale  Junction. 

In  November,  1811,  Colonel  Grraham  proceeded  with  his  force, 
which  he  divided  into  three  divisions — the  right  under  his  own 
command ;  the  centre  under  Major  Cuyler ;  and  the  left  under 
Mr.  Stockenstrom,  landdrost  of  Grraaff-Reinet.  The  armed 
burghers  and  the  Cape  Regiment,  with  some  dragoons  and  artillery 
formed  the  advanced  column ;  while  the  regular  troops,  including  de- 
tachments of  the  Cape  Regiment,  the  83rd  and  the  60th  Regiments, 
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formed  the  reserve,  to  guard  against  the  Kafirs  penetrating  through' 
any  of  the  country  to  the  rear  of  the  commando,  and  entermg  the- 
inhabited  districts  of  the  Colony.  _  ^ 

Major  Cuyler,  with  the  centre  division,  went  direct  to  Congo  s- 
Kraal ;  the  chief  was  not  visible,  but  all  his  troops  were  drawn  up- 
in  battle  array  and  ornamented  with  crane  feathers,  the  emblem' 
of  war.    By  the  messages  sent,  Congo  appeared  _  inclmed  to' 
follow  the  advice  given  to  him  of  quietly  retiring  to  his  own  coun-- 
try,  and  was  therefore  allowed  till  next  day  to  consider  of  it.  Next 
day,  however,  the  chief  T'Slambie  and  many  of  his  Kafirs  were- 
observed  going  towards  an  adjacent  wood,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  main  body  of  his  and  Congo's  followers  were  assembled^ 
around  him.    Col.  Grraham  then  united  the  right  and  centre  forces, 
and  dividing  nearly  one-half  of  them  into  companies  of  dismounted 
!i  men,  each  sixty  strong,  ordered  them  to  enter  the  wood  and  remain' 
i  there  while  one  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  found.    This  plan  was 
1  repeated  as  other  wooded  fastnesses  were  reached,  and  ultimately 
3  proved  eifectual.    The  Kafirs  had  never  been  attacked  on  foot_  or 
I  in  a  wood  before,  and  in  the  jungle  their  only  arm,  at  that  time 
!  the  "  assegai,"  was  a  miserable  weapon,  as  room  is  required  to  throw 
i  it  with  effect.    After  several  of  their  nmnber  had  fallen,  they  fled 
from  their  favourite  and  hitherto  undisturbed  haimts — ^the  chief 
T'Slambie  foremost  amongst  them,  with  a  whole  herd  of  followers 
and  cattle,  retiring  across  the  Great  Fish  River  near  to  its  mouth.- 
Their  abandoned  kraals  were  bm-nt  and  their  gardens  and  fields 
laid  waste ;  but  their  women  and  children  were  invariably  pro- 
tected and  restored  to  them,  together  with  all  captured  cattle. 
The  services  of  the  burghers  during  the  campaign  were  highly 
spoken  of  by  Col.  Craham;  and  he  mentioned  the  following 
colonists  as  having  sjpecially  distinguished  themselves :  Comman- 
dant Jacobus  Linde,  of  Swellendam ;  Botha,  of  George ;  Gabriel 
Stoltz,  Ignatius  Muller,  William  Nel,  and  John  and  Isaac  vaa 
Niekerk  of  Uitenhage,  and  Piet  Pretorius  of  Graaff-Reinet. 

During  the  early  part  of  these  operations,  which  extended  over 
twelve  days.  Col.  Graham  sent  orders  to  Mr.  Stockenstrom,  who- 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Zuurberg,  to  join  the  right  division 
on  the  south  side ;  and  the  latter  at  once  left  his  quarters,  accom-- 
panied  by  twenty -four  men,  chiefly  burgher  commandants.  When 
more  than  half-way  across,  on  the  top  of  the  Zuurberg  mountain, 
at  a  spot  known  as  Doorn  Nek,  where  there  was  open  smooth 
ground,  a  number  of  Kafirs  met  the  party,  and  Mr.  Stockenstrom, 
placing  a  fatal  confidence  in  their  friendly  professions,  dismounted 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  them.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  the  venerable  magistrate  smoked  his  pipe  with  them,  and 
passed  the  tobacco-bag  round  amongst  them,  wliile  the  subject  of 
the  expulsion  was  discussed.    He  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  them- 
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to  leave,  and  assured  them  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  if  they 
•went  across  the  Fish  Eiver  quietly.  While  the  "  palaver  "  was 
proceeding,  some  other  Kafirs  arrived,  who  reported  that  blood  had 
been  shed.  The  character  of  the  meeting  at  once  changed.  The 
Kafirs,  now  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  number,  rushed  upon  Mr. 
Stockenstrom  and  those  who  were  next  to  him,  as  they  were 
mounting  their  horses,  and  instantly  murdered  the  old  gentleman, 
eight  of  the  farmers  who  were  with  him,  and  a  Hottentot.  The 
rest  of  the  party  managed  to  effect  their  escape  and  brought  the 
sad  tidings  to  Col.  Grraham. 

For  some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kafirs,  the  military 
and  burghers  continued  to  guard  the  boundary  along  the  Grreat 
Fish  Biver.  Col.  Grraham  urged  that  the  vacated  tract  should  at 
once  be  occupied,  and  the  former  residents  of  the  districts  invited 
to  retarn  to  them  ;  but  the  Governor  resisted  this,  as  he  sought  to 
maintain  the  country  as  "  neutral  ground,"  and  only  sanctioned  a 
small  number  of  farmers  being  encouraged  to  settle  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  supply  of  the  troops  at  the  military  head- 
quarters, which  received  the  name  of  Grraham's  Town.- 

Sir  John  Cradock  was  disposed  to  think  that,  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  had  to  be  overcome  on  the  frontier,  it  was  desirable  to 
concentrate  the  population  of  the  country  and  secure  their 
attention  to  agriculture  more  than  to  pastoral  pursuits,  which 
tended  to  a  roving  life,  and  was  the  cause  of  their  weakness  and 
occasional  troubles.  The  system  of  "  loan-leases "  appeared  to 
him  from  this  point  of  view  to  be  very  injurious,  and  he  was 
determined  not  to  perpetuate  it.  The  question  of  land  tenure  had 
:been  under  consideration  of  the  Grovernment  for  some  time,  and 
by  Imperial  as  well  as  Colonial  authorities  it  was  considered  desir- 
able that  the  holders  of  land  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  a 
revocable  lease,  but  have  such  a  tenure  as  would  enable  them  to 
apply  capital  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates.  In  1812,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Sir  J.  Cradock,  allowing  the  holders  of 
all  lands  on  loan  to  convert  them  into  perpetual  quitrent  properties 
and  to  hold  the  same  hereditarily  for  the  annual  pajmient  of  a 
sum  to  be  prescribed  according  to  the  situation,  fertility,  and  other 
circximstances  of  the  ground.  The  object  of  this  was,  as  the  pro- 
clamation states,  "  a  paternal  desire  to  give  to  the  farmers  the 
security  of  title  to  their  land,  without  any  claim  to  resumption  on 
the  part  of  Government,  so  that  they  might  be  encouraged  to 
plant  timber,  and  improve  and  extend  agricultiu-e,  by  having  the 
right  to  dispose  of  their  places  as  they  chose,  by  dividing 
the  same  among  their  children,  letting,  selling,  or  otherwise 
alienating  it."  In  the  following  year,  Cradock  resigned  the 
Government,  much  to  tlae  regret  of  all  classes  of  colonists,  who  in 
public  addresses  testified  that  his  three  years'  administration  of 
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the  Cape  had  conduced  greatly  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 

the  inhabitants.  . 

He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  who  arrived  on 
the  5th  April,  1814.  He  found  the  troublous  affau-s  of  the  border 
varied  by  a  rebellion  among  some  of  the  colonists  of  European 
descent,  of  which  he  gave  a  detailed  account  to  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  outbreak  arose  out  of  the 
relations  between  master  and  servant.  A  Hottentot  who  had 
been  several  years  in  the  service  of  Frederick  Bezuidenhout, 
residing  near  the  border,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Grlen  Lynden 
(then  termed  the  Baviaan's  Eiver),  complained  of  ill-treatment. 
His  complaint  was  made  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Andries) 
Stockenstrom,  who,  in  succession  to  Jiis  father,  filled  the  office  of 
Landdrost  at  Craaff-Eeinet.  The  Field-cornet  of  Baviaan's  Eiver, 
a  colonist  named  Opperman,  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  case, 
and  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  complainant.  Bezuidenhout 
considered  this  interference  between  him  and  his  servant  to  be  an 
innovation  of  his  right — an  intolerable  exhibition  of  authority ; 
and  set  both  the  Field-cornet  and  the  Magistrate  at  defiance.  In 
consequence  of  this,  application  was  made  to  the  Commission  of 
Circuit,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension. 

The  Under-Sheriff  was  then  dispatched  by  Mr.  Stockenstrom 
to  take  Bezuidenhout  into  custody,  and  as  it  was  reported  he  had 
sworn  never  to  surrender  himself,  the  ofiicer  of  justice  was  accom- 
panied by  a  military  escort,  under  Lieut.  Eosseau,  a  native  of  the 
Colony,  with  twenty  men  of  the  Cape  Corps.  When  they 
approached  Bezuidenh out's  dwelling,  he  called  to  them  not  to 
advance  farther,  and  he  himself  retreated,  accompanied  by  two 
r  others,  behind  a  parapet  wall,  from  whence,  after  calling  to  the 
party  to  leave  his  premises,  he  commenced  firing  upon  them. 
He  fired  twelve  or  fom-teen  rounds  before  the  party  noticed  it, 
after  which  they  returned  his  fire,  and  he  with  the  two  men 
with  him  retired  to  a  cave  in  a  rock,  which  it  subsequently 
appeared  he  originally  intended  to  do,  as  he  had  lodged  there 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  mouth  of  this 
cave  could  only  be  approached  by  one  man  at  a  time,  but  from  the 
top  its  occupants  could  be  heard  and  spoken  to.  From  thence 
Bezuidenhout  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  surrender,  which 
he  with  vehement  imprecations  refused  to  do,  saying  also  that  they 
should  never  arrest  him  while  alive,  and  that  he  would  shoot 
many  of  them  before  he  himself  should  fall.  The  sergeant  of  the 
party,  however,  approached  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
while  Bezuidenhout  was  in  the  act  of  levelling  at  liim,  shot  him 
dead.  His  companions  smrendered  and  were  carried  prisoners 
to  Grraaff-Eeinet. 

The  occurrence  created  considerable  sensation.    At  the  bm-ial  of 
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the  deceased,  his  brother,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  called 
upon  all  around  him  to  avenge  his  death ;   and  from  that  day  he 
and  his  family  connections  seem  to  have  set  themselves  to  mature 
and  carry  out  plans  of  retaliation  upon  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.     They  sought  to  call  in  t.he  aid  of  the  Kafirs  to 
extirpate  the  "  tyrants,"  promising  them  the  Zuurveld  and  the 
cattle  of  those  colonists  who  would  not  join  them  against  the 
Grovernment.    Captain  Andrews,  the  officer  in  cormnand  of  the 
nearest  military  post,  obtained  information  of  the  movement,  and 
at  once  arrested  one  of  the  most  influential  of  those  concerned  in 
it,  named  Hendrik  Prinsloo.    This  led  to  the  immediate  assemblage 
of  an  insurgent  band,  demanding  Prinsloo's  release.    Many  were 
intimidated  into  joining  them  by  a  story  being  circidated  that 
those  who  did  not  assist  would  be  given  over  to  the  plunder  of  the 
Kafirs.    But  the  chief  Gaika,  who  had  been  appealed  to,  could  not 
be  induced  to  move  ;  he  gave  them  clearly  to  understand  that  he 
would  not  embroil  himself  in  their  quarrels.    Meanwhile,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  military  were  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  and  of  many  loyal  burghers  under  their 
field-commandants.    In  face  of  the  force  thus  arrayed  against 
them,  the  rebel  leaders  fled  away,  while  numbers  of  their  followers 
came  forward  and  laid  down  their  arms.   Bezuidenhout,  with  some 
of  his  family  and  his  brother-in-law  Faber,  endeavoured  to  escape 
into  Kafirland,  but  their  intention  becoming  known  a  detachment 
of  the  Cape  regiment  under  Captain  Fraser  proceeded  to  overtake 
them.    They  came  up  to  them  and  demanded  their  surrender. 
Bezuidenhout's  reply  was  to  raise  his  gun  and  fire  upon  the 
soldiei's.    His  wife  assisted  him  in  re-loading  his  gun  and  even 
fixed  a  shot  herself,  exclaiming  "  Let  us  never  be  taken  alive  I 
let  us  die  here  together."    After  this  Bezuidenhout  fell  mortally 
wotmded,  and  thereupon  the  others  surrendered  themselves. 

The  sequel  of  the  affair  was  that  thirty-nine  out  of  the  whole  of 
the  insurgents  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Uitenhage  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason  and  waging  war  against  the  Crown.  A  special 
commission  of  the  Court  of  Justice  was  sent  to  hear  the  case,  and 
after  a  lengthened  trial  in  the  Drostdy  of  Uitenhage,  five  of  the 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  executed,  viz.,  H.  F.  Prinsloo, 
S.  C.  Bothnia,  C.  J.  Faber,  T.  C.  de  Klerck,  and  A.  C.  Bothma. 
Others  were  transported  and  banished  from  the  border,  and  the 
remainder  were  ordered  to  witness  the  execution  of  their  conu'ades, 
and  then  to  be  released.  The  Jiat  cxecutio  put  in  force  on  this 
occasion  was  the  first  instance  of  colonists  of  Em-opeau  stock 
suffering  death  for  treason  against  the  Crown.  Many  of  the  friends 
of  the  delinquents  hoped  to  the  last  that  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  would  not  be  enforced,  and  the  abhorrent  circumstances  attend- 
ing ijfc  created  an  excitement  and  ill-feeling  which  were  not  allayed 
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'or  many  years  after.  The  spot  selected  as  the  place  of  execution 
vas  the  hill  known  as  Slaghters  Nek,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
jreat  Fish  Eiver,  where  the  chief  act  of  rebellion  had  been  com- 
nitted.  There  the  machinery  of  death  was  erected.  The  hang- 
nan  was  a  negro.  The  halters  were  insufficient  to  bear  the  weight 
)f  the  unfortunate  men,  or  as  some  suspected  were  intentionally 
iut ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  platform  been  removed  than  f oui'  of 
he  five  fell  from  the  gaUows.  The  unfortunate  men  cried  for  mercy, 
md  one  addi'essmg  himself  to  the  bystanders,  exclaimed  that  by 
his  accident  it  was  clearly  manifest  God  would  not  permit  them  to 
3e  put  to  death.  The  officer  in  charge.  Colonel  Cuyler,  in  the 
Stern  performance  of  his  duty,  had  the  execution  carried  out 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  sentence. 

The  Grovemor,  in  his  despatch,  added  that  it_  did  not  appear 
fi-om  the  examinations  and  confessions  of  the  prisoners  that  they 
had  any  ground  of  complaint  beyond  that  already  mentioned  ;  but 
accustomed  to  consider  the  Hottentot  as  an  inferior  being,  they 
were  extremely  impatient  of  the  restraint  the  British  regulations 
put  upon  them,  and  it  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  have  the  Cape 
regiment,  chiefly  composed  of  Hottentots,  among  them  to  enforce 
these  regulations.  His  Excellency  added  :  "  This_  feeling  is  very 
general,  and  although  the  Cape  Corps  has  done  its  duty  on  this 
and  on  every  occasion  and  merits  my  warmest  acknowledgments, 
yet,  had  I  a  British  battalion  with  which  I  could  replace  it,  I 
•would  withdraw  it  from  the  frontier  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  people." 

The  troops  at  his  disposal,  however,  were  by  no  means  sufficient 
(ho  maintain  the  security  of  the  border,  and  complaints  of  Kafir 
depredations  became  as  rife  as  ever.    Lord  Somerset  then  con- 
ceived the  policy  of  recognising  the  ascendancy  of  the  chief 
(Gaika  over  all  the  Kafir  tribes  inhabiting  the  border,  and  of 
pnaintaining  pacific  relations  with  them  by  means  of  his  controlling 
.uthority.     He  repaired  to  the  frontier  in  1817,  and  held  an 
aterview  with  this  chieftain,  at  which  T'Slambie  and  others  were 
iresent.    After  some  discussion,  arrangements  were  made  with 
hem  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  Gaika 
lOver  the  other  tribes  west  of  the  Kei  Eiver,  and  it  was  stipulated 
Ithat  all  intercourse  with  the  Colony  should  be  prohibited  except 
Ithrough  the  medium  of  that  chief.    It  was  also  agreed  on  the  part 
fii  the  chiefs  to  accept  the  principle  of  Kafir  law  fiiown  as  "collec- 
tive responsibility,"  by  which  the  head  of  a  kraal  is  responsible 
for  the  families  under  him,  the  headman  of  a  number  of  ki'aals  for 
the  kraals  or  villages  under  him,  and  so  the  area  of  responsibility 
gradually  extending  until  the  supreme  authority,  the  chief,  is 
reached,  to  which  all  are  answerable.    His  Excellency  told  them 
that  he  intended  in  f  utui-e  to  send  to  the  kraals  to  which  stolen 
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cattle  should  he  traced,  and  to  call  upon  such  kraal  to  restore  it. 
and  if  the  people  of  that  kraal  should  have  permitted  the  stolen 
cattle  to  pass  through  and  not  have  stopped  it,  that  he  should  then 
require  of  the  kraal  an  equal  number  of  Kafir  cattle  in  lieu  of  that 
which  had  been  stolen. 

The  agreement  thus  entered  into  was  adhered  to  with  tolerable 
good  faith  for  a  while  ;  but  tribal  feuds  between  Graika  and  his 
uncle  T'Slambie,  and  jealousy  of  the  alliance  of  the  former  with 
the  Colony,  led  to  a  combination  against  Graika  by  the  other  chiefs. 
In  November,  1818,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  them  at 
Amalinda,  near  Debe  Kek,  in  the  King  William's  Town  district, 
and  compelled  to  take  flight  to  the  Kahaberg,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Koonap  River. 

Graika  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Colonial  Grovernment,  and  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  essential  his  cause  should  be  espoused.  The  system 
of  Kafir  plundering  was  daily  increasing,  and  with  it  the  usual 
number  of  mtu-ders,  some  of  which  were  traced  to  T'Slambie's 
people.  The  ofiicer  commanding  on  Ihe  frontier,  Lieut.-Col. 
Brereton,  was  authorised  to  call  T'Slambie  to  account,  and  in  1819 
he  entered  Kalfraria  with  a  large  force  of  military  and  mounted 
burghers.  T'Slambie  and  the  minor  hostile  chiefs,  however, 
evaded  him,  and  retired  to  the  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  the  bush. 
Brereton's  force  carried  off  vast  herds  of  cattle  from  the 
people's  kraals,  and  returned  to  Grraham's  Town,  without  having 
effected  anything  against  the  chiefs.  Tie  restored  Gaika  to  his 
former  residence,  and  presented  him  with  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
beyond  what  he  had  been  plundered  of,  and  also  gave  to  the 
colonists  a  number  of  Kafir  cattle  equal  to  what  thej'-  had  been 
dispossessed  of.  He  then  disbanded  the  burgher  commando,  which 
had  accompanied  him. 

This  gave  T'Slambie's  followers  an  opportunity  of  entering  the 
Colony  at  a  time  when  the  Grovernment  had  but  a  small  force  to 
repel  them.  The  wholesale  capture  of  their  cattle  had  roused 
them  to  a  frenzy  of  revenge  against  the  military  and  the  colonists, 
and  their  excited  feelings  were  still  more  inflamed  by  the  native 
eloquence  of  a  seer  or  prophet,  named  Makanna  or  Lynx,  who 
claimed  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Grreat  Spiiit  to  assist  them  in 
battle  against  the  white  man.  He  counselled  them  to  unite  their 
forces  for  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Graham's  Town,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  troops  and  the  depot  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  22nd  April,  1819,  they  mustered  tlieir  array,  10,00(,) 
in  number,  and  suddenly  made  their  appearance  on  the  hills  above 
the  military  cantonment.  Lord  Somerset,  in  reporting  the  event, 
said  : — 

"The  close  bushy  country  which  intervenes  between  Graham's 
Town  and  the  Kafir  Border,  had  enabled  this  body  to  approach  very 
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near  the  place  before  they  were  discovered,  and  when  they  were' 
partially  so,  Lieut.-Colonel  Willshire  was  absent  inspecting  a  part  of 
the  Colonial  Troop  of  Cavalry,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The 
small  garrison,  not  exceeding  altogether  320  men,  was  ably  drawn 
out  and  formed  by  Capt.  Trappes,  of  the  72ndEegiment,  for  the  defence 
of  tiie  place,  and  60  men  of  the  E.  A.  Corps,  under  Lieut.  Cartwright, 
were  detached  for  the  protection  of  the  Barracks,  which  are  situated 
about  2,000  paces  from  the  town,  which  itself  is  straggling  and  open. 
As  soon  as  Lieut.-Colonel  Willshire  was  apprised  of  what  was  going 
on,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troop  and  rode  towards  the 
enemy  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  him  advancing  with  a  rapidity  which 
had  nearly  prevented  the  Lieut. -Colonel's  retreat  upon  the  town.  How- 
ever he  joined  his  small  force,  and  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for 
receiving  the  attack.  The  Kafirs  halted  on  an  eminence  to  make 
their  last  arrangement,  and  divided  their  force  into  tlu-ee  columns, 
commanded,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  three  chiefs  who  are  known  to  be 
principally  hostile  to  the  Colony,  viz., — T'Slambie,  Congo,  and  Lj'ux. 
Two  of  the  columns  were  directed  upon  the  town,  the  third  advanced 
against  the  Barracks,  while  about  1,000  men  were  posted  between 
Graham's  Town  and  the  nearest  station  from  whence  relief  could  come 
to  oiu'  troops  (Blue  Krans).  They  advanced  by  signal  (at  a  discharge 
of  musketry  from  an  adjoining  hill)  and  rushed  forirard  with  great 
impetuosity,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  appalling  shrieks. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Willshire  received  them  with  firmness,  and  when  but 
within  a  few  paces  opened  his  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  upon 
them  with  sach  efPect,  as  very  soon  to  check  their  progress  and 
evidently  to  make  them  waver.  Our  little  band  cheered  in  its  turn  ;• 
and  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  who  very  soon  retreated,  dragging 
away  numbers  of  his  wounded.  The  attack  at  the  Barracks  lasted 
longer,  the  enemy  having  penetrated  even  into  the  Barrack  Square, 
but  Lieut.  Cartwright  defended  his  post  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
drove  back  the  enemy,  after  having  killed  nearly  treble  his  own  num- 
bers, of  whom  102  were  afterwards  counted  in  the  Barrack  Square 
alone.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Kafirs  on  this  occasion,  in  killed,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  between  700  and  800,  whilst  our  loss 
only  consisted  in  three  killed  and  five  wounded.  We  learn  that 
T'Slambie  lost  three  sons  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  Kafirs  retreated 
into  their  own  country  with  a  great  number  of  wounded." 

^_Not  only  Graham's  Town,  but  other  parts  of  the  district  of 
TJitenhage,  suffered  from  the  Kafir  inroad  at  this  time.  The- 
invading  tribes  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Sunday's  Biver,  destroying 
farms,  killing  thirty  inhabitants,  including  nine  unoffending 
inembers  of  tlie  Moravian  Mission  Institution,  and  carrying  off' 
i.roops  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

The  burgher  forces  of  the  Colony  from  west  and  east  were  again 
summoned  to  assemble,  and  between  the  22nd  and  31st  of  July,, 
two  thousand  of  them  marched  into  Kafirland,  supported  by 
detachments  of  the  regulars  and  artillery.  After  protracted 
and  fatiguing  movements,  to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  the  bushy 
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fastnesses  oi  the  Chumie  and  Keiskamma  valleys,  some  of  the 
hostile  chiefs  treated  for  mercy  and  peace.  Makanna  or  Lynx 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  Commandant  ytockenstrom 
as  a  prisoner.  _  Walking  into  camp,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a 
Eoman,  he  said,  "  If  I  have  occasioned  the  war,  let  me  see  if 
.delivering  myself  up  to  the  conquerors  will  restore  peace  to  my 
.country  !"  and  he  begged  that  the  war  should  not  be  continued,  as 
.all  their  cattle  had  been  taken  by  Colonel  Brereton,  and  the 
people  were  starving.  Congo,  Habanna,  and  others  of  minor 
note  surrendered  to  Colonel  Willshire.  T'Slambie  took  refuge  for  a 
time  beyond  the  Tembu  territory.  Gaika  was  permanently  restored 
;to  the  lands  whence  he  had  been  driven,  and  the  inferior  chiefs, 
•who  had  surrendered,  declared  themselves  subordinate  to  him. 

During  all  this  period  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scant 
•population  of  the  Colony  was  withdrawn  from  their  ordinary 
avocations,  performing  the  duties  of  armed  burghers,  at  great 
personal  expense  and  sacrifice.  The  Commando  called  out  in 
1811  had  not  been  disbanded  until  1815.  Three  years  after- 
•wards  they  were  summoned  for  two  months  to  accompany  Col. 
Brereton  in  his  raid  upon  T'Slambie.  In  1819  they  were  in  the 
•field  for  seven  months,  mounted  and  equipped  at  their  own  cost 
and  submitting  to  fatigue  and  privation  without  a  murmur.  Lord 
Somerset  did  not  fail  to  represent  the  merits  and  value  of  the 
force.  "  The  burghers  and  their  respective  Commandants,"  he 
.said,  "  have  fulfilled  their  duties  with  unexampled  perseverance ; 
,but  no  praise  which  I  could  bestow  would  describe  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Landdrost  Stockenstrom,  who  on  every  occasion  has  led  his 
men  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  courage  and  foresight,  and  to 
whose  knowledge  of  the  coujatry  the  Officer  Commanding  has  been 
greatly  indebted." 

At  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  October,  1819,  the  Grovernor, 
.at  a  conference  with  Graika  and  other  Chiefs,  took  steps  for 
.securing  to  the  Colony  some  permanent  advantages  as  a  result 
.of  the  recent  operations.  The  occupation  of  the  thickets 
along  the  Fish  Biver  had  exposed  the  Colony  to  invasion, 
.and  it  was  stipulated  at  this  conference  that  the  bush  country  was 
to  be  cleared  of  all  Kafirs,  the  Chief  Congo  and  liis  adherents  who 
inhabited  these  fastnesses  being  compelled  to  retire  behind  the 
Keiskamma.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  Kafir  border 
should  in  future  be  the  ridge  of  the  Kat  Hiver  Hills  from  the 
Winterberg  to  where  that  ridge  joins  the  River  Chumie,  the 
•Chumie  itself  to  its  junction  with  the  Keiskamma,  and  thence  the 
Keiskamma  to  its  embouchure.  The  Colonial  boundary  was  thus 
extended  eastAvard  to  the  Keiskamma  River,  and  two  military  posts 
were  to  be  established  iu  the  most  commanding  situations  of  the 
^eded  territory.    At  the  same  time,  missionary  agents  (the  Rev.  J . 
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Brownlee  and  the  Eev.  W.  E.  Thomson)  were  aiDpointed  to  reside 
near  Gaika,  in  Kafirland,  with  instructions  to  cultivate  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  tribe,  and  by  the  influence  of  example  ^  to 
attempt  to  diffuse  amongst  them  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

"  The  country  thus  ceded,"  wrote  Lord  Somerset,  on  the  15th 
October,  1819,  from  his  camp  on  the  Gwanga,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "  is  as  fine  a  portion  of  ground  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  and,  together  with  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the 
Zuurveld  might  perhaps  be  worthy  of  your  Lordship's  considera- 
tion with  the  view  of  systematic  colonization." 

During  his  previous  visit  to  the  frontier,  in  1817,  His  Excellency 
had  been  so  favourably  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
unoccupied  country  between  the  Sunday  and  Fish  Elvers  that  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  it  could  be  settled  by  many  of  those  who,  in 
England,  were  anxious  to  find  employment  and  food  in  new 
countries,  and  to  whom  it  was  understood  the  Home  Grovemment 
was  willing  to  afford  facilities  for  emigration.    He  then  wrote : — 

"  Here  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  country  upon  which  to  employ  and 
maintain  a  multitude  of  settlers.  This  tract,  particularly  healthy  for 
every  description  of  cattle  and  sheep,  well  wooded  and  having  very 
fine  springs  in  it,  is  nearly  uninhabited.  The  paucity  of  borderers 
has  been  such  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  settle  in  quiet.  The 
Kafirs  whose  territory  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and 
whose  propensity  to  thieving  is  similar  to  that  of  most  other  savages, 
have  continually  viewed  'the  occupation  of  this  fine  country  by  the 
colonists  with  jealousy,  and  have  molested  them  so  systematically  by 
constant  depredations  upon  their  lands  that  insulated  settlers  have 
imbibed  a  great  dread  of  occupying  land  in  the  vicinity  of  tnese 
artfid  marauders. 

It  was  found  necessary  in  1812  to  drive  them  back  by  military 
measures,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  and  since  that  period  to 
keep  a  mUitary  force  on  the  Frontier  to  check  further  inroad  and 
to  give  time  for  settlers  to  estabhsh  themselves  in  such  strength  and 
numbers  as  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  military  force 
for  their  protection. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  situation  of  that  part  of  this  country  which  I 
would  wish  to  draw  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  settlement  thereof, 
as  a  measure  of  Government ;  fairly  stating  to  your  lordship  the 
disadvantages  to  which  settlers  would  be  at  first  exposed,  and  not 
disguising  from  you  that  I  am  much  swayed  in  recommending  the 
plan  by  a  strong  wish  to  be  able  eventually  to  withdraw  the  military 
detachments  from  that  quarter,  for  many  reasons  wliich  are  not  at  this 
moment  the  subject  of  discussion. 

"  It  is  just  that  settlers  shoidd  be  aware  that  their  property  will 
be,  in  some  measure,  exposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  plundered 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  unless  their  own  vigilance  and  courage 
Bliall  considerably  aid  in  protecting  it ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
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proper  to  tell  them  that  vigilance  and  courage  will  have  the  elfect  of 
giving  their  property  efficient  protection;  that  the  Kafirs  do  not 
molest  those  hamlets  where  six  or  seven  families  unite  together  for 
mutual  support,  and  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  their  defence  in 
case  of  attack.  We  have  several  instances  of  associations  of  this 
nature  Kving  in  perfect  security  quite  on  the  border  of  the  Fish  Eiver, 
not  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Kafir  country.  The  Kafirs  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  and  commit  their  thefts  when  they  discover  our 
settlers  to  be  off  their  guard.  The  herds  of  these  families  are  tended 
in  common  by  armed  watchmen ;  should  these  be  indolent  or  negligent 
they  are  the  victims  of  their  supineness  by  the  loss  of  their  property, 
and  sometimes  the  sleeping  herdsmen  lose  their  lives.  It  is  obvious 
that  increase  of  population  will  remedy  this  evil,  and  that  the  Kafir.s 
cannot,  from  their  not  using  firearms,  be  any  match  for  Europeans 
who  have  such  to  oppose  to  them. 

"  Having  thus  stated  the  disadvantages  to  which  settlers  would  be 
liable  in  the  country  we  have  to  offer  them,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  more  favourable  side  of  the  picture,  and  to  say  that 
their  reward  is  to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  a  most  fertUe  soil  in 
the  most  healthy  and  temperate  climate  in  the  universe,  where  cold  is- 
never  so  piercing  as  to  congeal  water,  and  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  never  so  powerful  as  to  render  exposure  to  them  injurious,  or  to 
impede  the  usual  labours  of  the  field.  .  .  Upon  a  most  fruitful 
soil,  the  same  species  of  cultivation  which  affords  food  to  man 
in  our  country  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  here  ;  added  to  which, 
that  when  the  immediate  wants  of  the  new  settlers  are  supplied, 
no  country  yields  finer  wool  than  may  be  here  reared  ;  that  the  corn  of 
this  country  has  brought  in  the  London  market  the  highest  price 
known  there  ;  that  tobacco  is  an  article  which  might  be  advantageously 
cultivated  and  prepared  so  as  to  equal  the  best  American  produce  y 
and  that  experiments  upon  the  cotton  j)lant  have  proved  that  it  may 
be  cultivated  here  to  the  greatest  advantage." 

Lord  Somerset  was  clear  and  candid  in  his  statement  of  ther 
drawbacks  as  well  as  of  the  attractions  which  the  Cape  frontier 
districts  then  offered  to  those  who  were  looking  for  "  a  new  land  of 
promise."  The  events  happening  along  the  border  from  1817  tc 
1819,  must  also  have  kept  the  Secretary  of  State  well  informed 
of  what  the  new  settlers  might  have  to  contend  with.  But  no 
reference  to  these  drawbacks  was  made  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  1819,  asked  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of 
£50,000  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  the  Cape.  The' 
covmtry  was  glowingly  represented  as  unrivalled  in  the  world  for 
its  climate,  natural  beauty,  and  fertility ;  and  when  the  vote  wa& 
granted,  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  of  individuals  to  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Soutli  Africa  Avere  unbounded,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  90,000   applicants  while  the  number  accepted  amounted 


The  scheme  of  emigration  was  carried  out  on  the  lines  originally 
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suggested  by  Lord  Somerset.  The  emigrants  were  required  to  te 
of  good  character  and  possessed  of  some  means.  No  one  was- 
accepted  who  had  not  sufficient  to  carry  out,  at  the  least,  ten  able- 
bodied  individuals  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  or  without 
families.  And  to  give  security  to  the  Government  that  they  had.. 
such  means,  the  leaders  of  parties  had  to  deposit  at  the  rate  of  £10 
for  every  family,  provided  that  the  family  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  one  man,  one  woman,  and  two  children  rmder  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Passages  were  to  be  pi-ovided  for  them  at  the  expense  of  Grovem- 
ment,  and  they  were  to  receive  a  free  grant  of  land  at  the  rate  of 
100  acres  for  every  person  or  family  taken  out.  Of  the  deposit  of 
£10  made  to  the  Government,  one-third  was  to ,  be  repaid  on. 
landing,  when  the  victualling  at  the  expense  of  Government 
ceased ;  a  further  proportion  of  one-third  was  to  be  repaid  as  soon- 
as  it  was  certified  that  the  settlers  under  the  direction  of  the 
person  taking  them  out  were  actually  located  upon  the  land, 
assigned  to  them ;  and  the  remainder  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  their  location.  A  supply  of  agricultural 
implements  was  to  be  sent  out,  with  a  view  to  disposing  of  them  i  o 
such  settlers  as  might  require  them  at  prime  cost  or  on  credit,  and 
seed  corn  was  to  be  supplied  if  necessary  on  terms  equally  favom'- 
able.  Bibles  and  Common  Prayer  Books  were  also  distributed  to 
those  who  might  apply  to  receive  them.  In  cases  where  one 
Ihundred  families  went  together  and  asked  to  carry  out  with  them  a 
minister  of  their  own  persuasion.  Government  was  to  assign  a  salary 
to  such  a  minister,  if  he  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Subsequently,  it  was,  by  the  King's  pleasure,  made  a  special 
condition  of  the  several  grants  in  the  new  settlement,  that  the 
lands  should  be  cultivated  by  means  of  free  labour  alone,  and  that 
any  employment  of  slaves  upon  them  would  render  the  lands  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture.  And,  later  on,  the  King's  commands  were  given 
to  make  provision,  by  proclamation,  that  English  settlers  coming- 
to  reside  in  the  Colony  should,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
state  in  which  they  arrived,  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  powers  of 
devising  property  which  they  had  under  the  law  of  England ;  and 
that,  in  case  of  entering  into  the  marriage  state  within  the  Colony, 
they  might,  by  an  ante-nuptial  contract,  exclude  community  of 
property  according  to  the  Colonial  law,  and  retain  to  themselves 
the  right  of  free  testamentary  disposition  as  in  England — such  con- 
tracts, however,  not  affecting  or  destroying  the  rights  of  children, 
acquired  at  their  birth,  under  the  common  law  of  the  Colony.* 

BiL^rtv^hL'^'''  '^^  °*  ^^^^        restrictions  on  the  froodom  of  the  disposition  of 

Smnmni+^  ^f  ^  Z'^^^'^ii  ^""^  ^'^'^"^"^  iutorforoiico  with  the  Roman  Dutch  law  of 
community  of  property,  or  the  laws  of  inhoritance  ab  intcslato. 
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In  the  month  of  November,  1819,  Lord  Somerset  received  inti- 
mation that  the  transport  ships,  with  the  emigrants,  would  leaxa 
England  that  month,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  Cape  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  planting  season,  and  he  was  directed  to  make  tlio 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  the  Colony.  He  was 
given  a  discretionary  authority  to  afford  them  assistance  in  every 
practicable  manner  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  ultimate 
■  objects  into  effect.  "  But,"  wrote  Earl  Bathurst,'"  experience  has 
shown  that  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  waste  land  is  best 
achieved  by  the  active  application  of  the  means  which  the  settlers 
on  it  may  themselves  possess;  and  yom-  lordship  will  not  give  tliis 
further  assistance,  except  in  cases  where  it  may  be  essential!}^ 
necessary  to  prevent  the  industrious  settler  from  being  over- 
-whelmed  by  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  difficulties.  .  .  .  And 
generally  it  is  my  duty  to  convey  to  you  the  anxious  wish 
and  injunctions  of  the  Prince  Regent  that  in  confiding  these 
.settlers  to  your  lordship's  care,  they  wiU  not  find  that  they  have 
lost  the  protection  of  His  Majesty!s  Paternal  Grovernment." 

This  despatch  reached  Lord  Somerset  when  he  was  on  the  eve  1  j 
■of  leaving  the  Cape  for  England,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  ',\ 
health  of  one  of  the  members  of  his  family  ;  and  the  duty  of  re- 
ceiving and  locating  the  emigrants  devolved  upon  the  Actings 
Grovernor,  Sir  Euf ane  Shaw  Donkin,  who  was  ably  assisted  by ; 
Colonel  Bird,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Henr}^  Ellis,  the;! 
-deputy  Secretary.  || 

The  first  transport  ships,  the  NautiUs,  Ocean  and  ChapmanM 
arrived  in  Algoa  Bay  in  April,  1820,  and  during  the  succeedingJ 
months,  they  were  followed  by  twenty-thi-ee  other  vessels  convey-« 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  emigrant  band.  The  landing  place  was  a 
itJhen  unnamed  ;  it  consisted  of  a  wave-washed  beach,  lined  by  A 
ridges  of  barren  sand-hills,  with  a  small  fortification  croTsming  the  >l 
heights,  and  a  few  cottages  and  huts.  The  Acting  Governor  anti-J 
cipated  from  the  introduction  of  British  industry  and  enterprise  'I 
the  formation  of  an  important  commercial  town  at  this  place.  He  il 
named  it  "Port  Elizabeth"  after  his  deceased  lady,  to  whose 'J 
memory  he  erected  an  obelisk  on  the  hill,  still  known  as  Donkin 's  J 
.Keserve.  .        .  I 

Among  the  emigrants  was  Thomas  Pringle,  the  Scottish  Xjr'io  m 
tpoet,  who  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Besidence  in  South  Africa,"  has  J 
given  us  a  graphic  word-picture  of  the  landing  of  the  settlers : — I 
•"  It  was,"  he  says,  "  an  animated  and  interesting  scene.    Around ll 
us  in  the  west  corner  of  the  spacious  bay  were  anchored  ten  or  twelve  •! 
large  Vessels,  which  had  recently  arrived  with  emigrants,  of  whom  aiW 
;great  proportion  was  still  on  board.    Directly  in  front,  on  a  rising:! 
■ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  stood  the  little  forti-  l 
ified  barrack  or  block-house,  called  Fort  Frederick,  occupied  by  a  ill 
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division,  of  the  72nd  regiment,  with  the  tents  and  pavilions  of  the- 
officers  pitched  on  the  heights  around  it.  At  the  foot  of  those- 
heights,  nearer  the  beach,  stood  three  thatched  cottages,  and  one- 
or  two  wooden  houses  brought  out  from  England,  which  now 
fonned  the  offices  of  the  commissaries  and  other  civil  functionaries- 
appointed  to  transact  the  business  of  the  emigration,  and  to- 
provide  the  settlers  with  provisions  and  other  stores,  and  witk 
carriages  for  their  conveyance  up  the  country.  Interspersed 
among  these  offices,  and  among  the  pavilions  of  the  Grovernment 
functionaries  and  naval  officers  employed  on  shore,  were  scattered 
large  depots  of  agricultural  implements,  carpenters'  and  black- 
smiths' tools,  and  ironware  of  all  descriptions,  sent  out  by  the- 
home  government  to  be  furnished  to  the  settlers  at  prime  cost.. 
About  two  furlongs  to  the  eastward,  on  a  level  spot  between  the- 
sand-hills  on  the  beach  and  the  stony  heights  beyond,  lay  the- 
camp  of  the  emigrants.  Nearly  a  thousand  souls  on  an  average- 
were  at  present  lodged  there  in  military  tents  ;  but  parties  were 
daily  moving  off  in  long  trains  of  bullock  waggons,  to  proceed  to 
theii-  appointed  places  of  location  in  the  interior,  while  their  place 
was  immediately  occupied  by  fresh  bands,  hourly  disembarking 
from  the  vessels  in  the  bay.  A  suitable  background  to  this  ani- 
mated picture,  as  viewed  by  us  from  the  anchorage,  was  supplied 
by  the  heights  over  the  Zwartkops  River,  covered  with  a  dense 
jungle,  and  by  the  pictm-esque  peaks  of  the  Winterhoek  and  the- 
dark  masses  of  the  Zuurberg  ridge  far  to  the  northward,  dis- 
tinctly outlined  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  whole  scene  was  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  impress  deeply  the  most  unconcerned  spectator^ 
To  us — who  had  embarked  all  our  worldly  property  and  earthly 
prospects,  our  own  future  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  our  posterity,, 
in  this  enterprise — it  was  interesting  and  exciting  to  an  intense 
degree." 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  painting  by  the  late- 
Mr.  T.  Baines,  now  in  the  possession  of  Reuben  Ayliff,  Esq.,  of 
Graham's  Town,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  orginal  settlers. 

A  few  detached  parties  of  the  emigrants  were  distributed  in  the- 
"Western  districts  of  the  Colony ;  the  Scotch  settlers  under  Mr.. 
Pringle  were  located  on  the  Baviaan's  River,  in  the  Somerset 
district  ;  but  the  main  body,  numbering  about  3,800  souls,  were 
placed  in  the  country  between  the  Eish  and  Bushman's  Rivers,. 
I  which  received  the  name  of  Albany.  Among  the  "  heads  of 
parties"  were  gentlemen  of  high  acquirements  and  good  family 
connexions,  retired  military  and  naval  officers,  and  other  persons- 
of  the  greatest  respectability,  while  the  parties  themselves  com- 
prised all  kinds  of  handicraftsmen  and  husbandmen. 

Arrived  in  Albany,  in  a  favourable  season,  all  seemed  fair  and 
beautrful.    Fine  grassy  hills  and  dales,  variegated  with  bush  and 
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forest,  everywhere  exhibited  to  the  eye  the  most  enchanting  views. 
When  all  were  located  in  their  several  parties,  the  country 
presented  a  singular  aspect.  "  At  this  period,"  says  the  Rev.  W. 
'Shaw,  who  accompanied  them  from  England,  "  in  the  discharge 
-of  my  duties  as  a  minister,  I  often  made  the  tour  of  the  entire 
■settlement.  It  was  curious  to  see  so  many  small  encampments 
scattered  through  every  part  of  the  country,  the  tents  contrasting 
•strikingly  with  the  foliage  of  the  copse  and  brushwood,  near 
-which,  for  convenience  of  shade  and  shelter,  many  of  them  were 
pitched.  It  was  interesting  in  many  places  to  see  the  first  tm 
felled — the  commencement  of  the  Jirst  ivattle-and-dauh  house — and 
-the  first  furroio  made  by  the  plough  in  the  virgin  fjoil.  And  I 
must  bear  my  humble  testimony,  that  if  any  people  ever  began 
in  good  earnest  the  necessary  operations  for  causing  mother  earth 
to  yield  the  needful  supplies,  with  which  she  is  wont  to  bless  the 
industrious,  the  British  Settlers  in  Albany,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
'did  so.  They  seemed  resolved  that,  though  they  could  not  ensure 
success,  they  would  at  least  strive  to  deserve  it." 

Wheat  was  extensively  sovin  in  all  parts  of  the  settlement,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  promising  than  the  crops  in  the  early  stage 
of  their  growth ;  but  just  as  the  grains  formed  in  the  ear,  the  blight 
known  as  "  rust  "  attacked  them  and  the  whole  became  worthless. 
The  wheat  crops  proved  a  total  failure,  not  only  for  the  first 
year,  but  for  two  or  three  succeeding  seasons.  This  calamity  was 
followed  by  long- continued  and  heavy  floods,  which  caused  serious 
damage  to  houses  and  gardens  and  stock,  and  subjected  most  of  the 
emigrants  to  great  suffering  and  privation .  Their  fellow-colonists 
and  their  countrymen  in  England  and  in  India,  on  learning  of 
their  disasters,  generously  contributed  to  their  relief.  But  the 
liberality  of  the  Grovernment,  who  through  the  Commissariat  of 
the  frontier  army,  continued  to  supply  them  with  rations, 
removed  anything  like  absolute  want ;  and  the  settlers  themselves 
shewed  a  brave  determination  to  endure  and  make  the  best  of 
their  hardships — notwithstanding  their  first  disappointments, 
believing  firmly  in  the  natural  resoui'ces  of  the  country.  Indian 
com  or  maize  and  pumpkins  and  potatoes  supplied  the  place  of 
wheat ;  roasted  barley,  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  formed  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee,  and  wild  honey  from  the  rocks  or  woods 
furnished  the  means  of  sweetening  it ;  the  leaves  of  wild  shrub? 
and  plants  were  used  as  a  refreshing  beverage,  instead  of  tea; 
well-dressed  sheepskins  were  converted  into  jackets  and  trowsers 
and  skirts ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  palniiot,^  growing  in  some  of  the 
•streams,  formed  material  for  the  broad-brimmed  hats  of  the  men 
and  children,  and  even  provided  trim  bonnets  for  the  fair  sex.  _ 

As  they  became  accustomed  to  the  novelty  of  their  situation, 
several  of  them  realised  that  it  was  impossible  for  families  to  live 
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on  the  one  hundred  acre  grants  of  land  which  had  been  allotted 
them,  and  they  petitioned  the  Government  for  an  augmentation  of 
their  lands,  which  in  some  instances  was  acceded  to,  while  in  other 
oases  adjacent  grants  were  obtained  by  purchase,  enabling  many 
of  the  settlers  to  pursue  the  mode  of  farming — pastoral  as  well  as 
;agricultural — usual  in  the  Colony. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  movement  of  several  of  the  more 
■energetic  and   restless   spirits  to   seek  other  occupations  and 
create  new  industries.     Some  of  the  handicraftsmen  found 
omployment  in  Graham's  Town  and  other  places  where  skilled 
labour  was  in  demand.    Others  made  hunting  expeditions  into 
the  country  eastward  along  the  coast,  which  was  full  of  game 
of  all  kinds,  including  troops  of  elephants ;   and  not   a  few 
began  a  contraband  trade  in  cattle  and  ivory  with  the  Kafirs. 
Tliis  led  to  the  establishment  in  1821,  of  a  fair  at  Fort  Wilshrre, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Keiskamma,  where  open  and  legitimate  barter 
was  carried  on.  Elephants'  tusks,  corn,  gum,  mats,  baskets,  skins  of 
wild  animals,  &c.,  were  the  articles  of  produce  brought  in  for  sale 
by  the  Kafirs  ;  while  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  English  traders 
consisted  of  beads  and  buttons  (then  the  native  circulating  medium) , 
and  blankets,  pots,  brass  and  tinware — the  value  of  v»^hich  had 
begun  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Kafirs.    This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  commerce  which  soon  increased  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
oould  have  been  then  anticipated.     Many  of  the  settlers  com- 
menced trafiicking  with  small  investments,  of  the  value  of  merely 
a  few  poimds  sterling,  and  found  their  way  to  the  fair  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  or  in  rude  sleighs  drawn  by  oxen  ;  but,  pushing 
trade  with  energy  and  skill,  not  only  among  the  natives,  but  also 
•among  their  Dutch  fellow-colonists,  they  ultimately  laid  the 
foundations  of  large  and  successful  mercantile  establishments  and 
acnumulated  very  handsome  fortunes. 

Before  the  close  of  1821,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  returned  to  the 
Colony.    He  took  umbrage  at  the  action  of  his  locum  fenens,  Sir 
Rufane  Donkin,  who  had  reprimanded  his  son,  Capt.  Somerset,  for 
some  infraction  of  military  discipline  ;  and,  violating  ordinary 
official  courtesy,  refused  to  meet  him  on  arrival  at  Government 
House.  _  This  feeling  of  hostility  seems  to  have  been  extended  to 
tlie  details  of  the  policy  which  Sir  Eufane  Donkin  had  adopted 
during  his  administration  as  Acting  Governor.    A  settlement 
named  Eredericksburg,  on  the  river  Beka,  in  the  ceded  territory, 
formed  of  the  half-pay  officers  and  discharged  soldiers  of  the 
African    Corps,   was  ordered  to   be  abandoned;   the   fair  at 
Fort  Wilshire  was   abolished,    and   traffic   with  the  natives 
forbidden;   a  line  of  posts  along  the  Fish  River,  which  had 
previously  effectually  protected  the  settlers,   was  withdrawn; 
the  seat  of  magistracy  was  removed  from  Bathurst  to  Graham's 
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Town,  and  the  magistrate  appointed  by  Sir  Eufane  Donkiu 
superseded. 

These  acts  created  a  general  distrust  in  the  stahility  of  Mi< 
measures  of  the  Grovernment ;  and  a  number  of  the  principal 
settlers  made  arrangements  for  holding  a  meeting  at  Graham's 
Town  to  express  their  opinion,  in  true  British  manner,  on  the 
state  of  pubhc  afPaii's.  Lord  Somerset  being  informed  of  their 
intention,  immediately  issued  a  high-handed  proclamation, 
notifying  that  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  public  matters 
and  political  subjects  were  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Colony,  and  anyone  attempting  any  assemblage  of  such 
nature  without  his  sanction,  or  that  of  the  local  magistrate  in 
distant  districts,  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  severely- 
punishable. 

Finding  this  obstacle  in  their  path,  they  resolved  upon  making 
their  position  known  to  His  Majesty's  Grovernment ;  and  in 
1823,  they  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State.. 
They  prefaced  their  complaints  by  stating,  "  That  whatever 
may  have  been  the  individual  disappointments  and  failm-es 
incidental  to  so  numerous  an  emigration,  they  do  not  present 
themselves  to  His  Majesty's  Government  with  any  complaint 
of  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  country  to  which  they 
have  been  sent ;  and  they  have  ever  been  actiiated  by  one 
undivided  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  liberal  assistance 
of  the  British  Government,  a  feeling  which  future  reverses  can 
never  efface."  They  then  set  forth  their  grievances,  the  most 
pressing  and  insupportable  being  the  insecurity  of  the  border,  and 
the  depredations  of  the  Kafirs,  which  they  asserted  were  in  a  great 
measure  produced  by  the  vacillating  policy  pursued  by  the  Colo- 
nial Government  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  They  con- 
cluded, however,  by  cherishing  the  hope  that  their  interests  would 
receive  due  regard  and  attention,  and  "  that  at  no  distant  period  a 
numerous  and  flourishing  colony  might  be  here  governed  upon 
British  principles  and  by  British  laws." 

Not  only  at  Graham's  Town,  but  also  in  Cape  Town,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  British  settlers  had  excited  amongst  the  population 
a  greater  spirit  of  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  acts  of  tlie 
G-overnment  than  had  existed  before,  rendering  any  exercise 
of  official  authority  objectionable  that  was  not  founded  upon  the 
law. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  the  poet,  after  having  resided  for  two.  years- 
at  Glen  Lynden  and  l^iaviug  seen  his  Scotch  party  fairly  settled  and 
established  there,  proceeded  to  Cape  Town,  where  he  was  joined  by 
a  former  College-companion,  Mr.  John  Fairbairn.  They  opened 
an  Academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  men,  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  literary  periodical  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
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information.  At  the  same  time  a  i^rinting-press  was  established 
by  Mr.  George  Grreig,  who,  in  January,  1824,  issued  a  newspaper,, 
the  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  shortly  afterwards- 
soHcited  and  obtained  the  aid  of  Fairbairn  and  Pringle  in  its 
editorial  management. 

The  new  broad  sheet  was  received  with  delight  by  the  public,  as- 
a  medium  of  communicating  general  information — the  only 
pubHeation  previously  existing  being  the  dry-as-dust  ofl&cial  Cr/pe 
Gazette.  It  was  continued  for  sixteen  successive  numbers  without 
ehciting  .any  interference  from  the  authorities.  But  a  trial  for' 
libel  was  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  com-se  of 
which  the  defendant,  named  Edwards,  indulged  in  aspersions  on 
the  character  of  the  Grovernor.  Lord  Somerset  was  apprehensive 
that  the  proceedings  would  be  published,  and  under  his  instruc-- 
tions,  the  Fiscal  (or  Crown  Prosecutor)  made  a  demand  upon  Mr. 
Grreig  for  the  proof  sheets  of  the  paper  which  was  to  appear  next 
day.  These  were  supplied,  and  the  Fiscal  returned  them  with  a 
qualified  imprimatur — not  approving  of  the  whole  contents  but 
allowing  the  paper  to  be  publ  ished.  He  required  of  the  publisher^ 
however,  to  give  substantial  security  that  nothing  offensive  should 
appear  in  any  future  number.  Mr.  Grreig,  with  his  friends,  Fairbairn 
and  Pringle,  at  once  determined  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  ; 
and  next  morning  publicly  announced  that  they  disdained, 
as  British  subjects,  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  therefore  discontinued  the  publication  of  the  paper,- 
pending  an  appeal  to  the  British  Glovernment.  This  action- 
greatly  incensed  the  Grovernor,  who  issued  a  warrant  directing  the 
Fiscal  to  seal  up  the  printing  presses,  and  notify  to  Grreig  that  as- 
"his  conduct  had  proved  subversive  of  due  submission  to  the 
lawfid  commands  of  the  constituted  authorities,"  he  was  to  quit 
the  Colony  in  one  month,  in  default  of  which  he  was  to  be  arrested 
and  sent  out  of  it. 

The  literary  periodical — the  South  African  Journal — which  had 
only  reached  two  numbers,  was  next  looked  after  by  the  Fiscal,- 
and  a  warning  conveyed  to  Pringle  that  criticism  of  the  Colonial 
Administration  might  involve  a  public  prosecution.  Pringle  and 
Fairbairn  at  once  notified  their  intention  of  discontinuing  its- 
publication  under  such  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Greig  proceeded  to  England,  and,  backed  upon 
a  strong  memorial  from  the  colonists,  was  successful  in  his  appeal 
to  the  home  authorities.  By  order  of  Earl  Bathurst,  his  press  was- 
relieved  from  the  odious  incubus  of  the  censorship,  and  a  wi'itten 
authority  was  given  that  his  license  to  publish  shoidd  be  liable  to  be 
cancelled  by  the  Governor  in  Coimcil  only,  and  not  by  the  Governor 
alone.  Under  this  guarantee  the  publication  of  the  newspaper 
was  resumed,  Mr.  Fairbairn  being  its  sole  editor ;  but,  unfor-- 
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tunately,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  it  again  fell  under  the  ban  of  tlie 
Grovemment.  The  occasion  for  this  act  was  not  the  publication  of 
any  obnoxious  original  article,  but  of  an  extract  copied  from  the 
London  Times,  which  Lord  Charles  Somerset  represented  as  of  a 
calumnious  nature.  The  Cape  community  felt  the  suppresion  of 
their  favourite  paper  to  be  a  loss  to  the  colonists  generally  ;  and 
as  they  were  denied  the  Kberty  of  holding  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Colony  to  take  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  they 
resolved  upon  an  appeal  to  the  British  Ministry,  and  failing  that, 
to  the  British  public.  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  delegated  to  undertake 
this  mission,  and  on  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  supported  by 
.all  the  influence  of  the  merchants  and  others  connected  with  the 
-Colony  residing  in  London.  A  change  of  ministry  had  also  taken 
place,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  then  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
frankly  conceded  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Grovernment  intimated  his  determination  that  "  the 
Press  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  no  arbitrary  suppressions  should  take  place  in  future." 
Upon  this  independent  footing,  secm-ed  for  it  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  South  African  Press  has  been  conducted  evei 
since. 

The  Colonial  Office  and  the  British  Parliament,  prior  to  this, 
had  their  attention  repeatedly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
Colony  and  the  unpopularity  of  Lord  Somerset's  administration. 
In  1822,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  an  address  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Colony  as  far  as  regards  its  revenue,  its  institutions  and  the 
conduct  of  its  Grovernor.  Messrs.  Bigge,  Colebroke,  and  Blair, 
formed  this  Commission,  and  they  were  engaged  with  theii'  labours 
until  1826  ;  but  before  their  reports  were  finally  completed,  per- 
mission was  given  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset  to  return  to  England, 
ostensibly  to  rebut  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  but 
really  to  prepare  for  retirement  from  office.  Dm-ing  the  period 
of  his  Administration,  he  exercised  an  absolute  despotism,  tem- 
pered by  favouritism,  in  matters  both  political  and  social ;  but  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  material  development  of  the  Colony, 
giving  personal  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  by  the  importation  of  the  best  stock.  And 
if  "  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,"  deserves  well  of  a  country.  Lord  Somerset  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered  for  having  set  in  motion  the  emigration  scheme 
of  1820,  which  introduced  a  population  whose  energy  has  spread 
out  in  manifold  enterprises  throughout  all  South  Africa. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  were  in  due  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  led  to  tlie  intro- 
.duction  of  many  changes,. which  went  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
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anglicizing  the  Colony.  An  Executive  Council  was  appointed  to 
assist  the  Grovernor  with  advice  in  matters  of  importance  or 
difficulty.  A  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  consisting  of  a  Chief  J ustice 
and  three  Puisine  Judges,  was  established  by  Eoyal  Charter.  A 
Circuit  Court,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Judges,  was  to  sit  m 
every  district  of  the  Colony  once  in  every  six  months.  _  Magis- 
trates were  placed  in  charge  of  divisions,  and  to  hold  court  in  every 
district  town  twice  a  week,  or  as  often  as  was  necessary,— taking  the 
place  of  the  old  courts  of  landdrost  and  heemraden,  composed 
ohiefly  of  the  bm-gher  inhabitants.  Justices  of  the  peace  were 
appointed  in  some  of  the  towns  and  hamlets.  And,  simultaneous 
with  these  changes,  the  English  language  was  ordered  to  be  used  in 
all  official  proceedings  and  business. 

Major-General  Bourke,  who  succeeded  Lord  Somerset  in  1826, 
was  originally  selected  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  as  it  was  then  intended  to  create 
these  districts  into  a  separate  and  distinct  government.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
who  urged  the  importance  of  applying  uniform  and  consistent 
principles  to  the  intercourse  of  the  colonists  with  the  Kafir  and 
other  tribes.  But  the  plan  was  afterwards  modified ;  and  a  Com- 
missioner-General appointed  (Mr.  Stockenstrom  being  chosen  for 
the  office)  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  border. 

At  this  time,  a  state  of  panic  arose  among  some  of  the  frontier 
Kafir  tribes,  owing  to  their  being  threatened  with  invasion  by 
marauding  hordes  of  what  were  termed  the  "  Eetcani."  The 
"Fetcani"  proved  to  be  a  tribe  of  Zulus  known  as  the  Amang- 
wane,  under  the  chief  Matiwane,  who,  in  the  native  revolutionary 
wars  caused  by  Chaka,  fled  southward,  overpowering  and  conquer- 
ing their  neighbours,  and  finally  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
Tembus  and  Galekas  on  the  colonial  border.  Governor  Bourke 
promptly  resolved  to  aid  the  Kafirs  in  repelling  these  invaders,  and 
a  force  of  burghers  under  Col.  Somerset,  together  with  the  Kafir 
chiefs  and  their  people,  defeated  and  dispersed  them  near  the 
Umtata,  in  1828.  Among  the  burgher  commando  on  this  occasion 
were  some  of  the  young  Albany  settlers,  to  whom  the  service  was 
as  novel  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Many  of  the  dispersed  tribes  seeking  refuge  along  the  border  of 
the  Colony,  Major-General  Bourke  deemed  it  advisable  to  pass  an 
ordinance  to  legalise  their  admission,  under  certain  restrictions,  as 
free  labourers,  and  to  regulate  the  terms  of  their  employment. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Hottentots,  and  after  consulting  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Philip,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Mr.  Stocken- 
strom, who  were  acquainted  with  these  people,  he  framed  the 
Ordinance  No.  50,  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws 
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respecting  them.  Of  this  enactment,  the  Grovernor  wrote,  "I 
thought  it  right  to  promulgate  it  immediately  after  the  Ordinance 
No._49,  lest  it  should  seem  that  more  care  was  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreigners  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony."  The  enactment  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  an 
Order  in  Council  dated  from  "Windsor,  the  15th  January,  1829,  which 
declared  that  "  all  Hottentots  and  other  free  persons  of  colour  law- 
fully residing  within  the  Colony  are  in  the  most  full  and  ample 
manner  entitled  to  all  and  every  right,  benefit  and  privilege  to 
which  any  other  British  subjects  are  entitled."  This  was  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  colonial  aboriginal  races. 

In  1828  the  Chief  T'Slambie  died,  having  lived  to  a  great  age ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  Chief  Gaika  passed  away,  having 
hastened  his  end  by  intemperance.  His  heir,  Sandilli,  being  a  minor, 
the  mother,  Sutu  (who  still  sm-vives,  residing  at  Umgwali  Mission 
Station,  Stutterheim),  became  Regent,  and  Macomo  and  Tyali,  elder 
sons,  were  appointed  to  assist  her.  The  ceded  territory  between 
the  Fish  and  Keiskamma  Rivers,  was  still  in  a  great  measm-e 
unoccupied,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kat  River  Yalley,  where 
Macomo  and  his  followers  had  been  allowed  during  good  behaviom- 
to  reside.  But  in  1829  they  broke  the  peace  by  attacking  a  tribe  of 
the  Ama-Tembus  living  behind  the  Katberg,  pursuing  some  of 
them  into  the  Tarka  District,  within  the  Colony,  and  slaughtering 
them  there.  For  this  outrage,  Macomo  and  his  people  were  re- 
moved eastward  of  the  Chmnie  River ;  but  the  chief  never  ceased 
to  look  back  with  covetous  eye  on  the  Eden  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled.  The  Commissioner-General,  Mr.  Stockenstrom, 
then  suggested  that  the  country  so  vacated  should  be  filled  up 
with  the  descendants  of  the  Hottentot  race,  scattered  about  the 
country,  and  sanction  was  given  to  the  scheme  by  the  Governor, 
Sir  Lowry  Cole.  The  beautiful  fertile  valleys  of  the  Kat  River 
were  laid  out  in  locations,  on  which  the  Hottentots  were  placed, 
each  family  receiving  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  arable  land  as 
their  allotment,  and  the  pasturage  being  reserved  as  commonage 
for  the  commimity. 

Early  in  1834,  Sir  Benjamin  Durban  arrived  as  Governor.  The 
revenue  of  the  Colony  for  some  time  before  had  been  inadequate 
to  meet  the  charges  of  the  civil  establishments,  and  the  Home 
Government  ordered  extensive  reductions  to  be  made.  The 
Governor's  emoluments  were  fixed  at  £5,000,  without  any 
allowances ;  the  Commissioner-General's  ofllce  was  abolished ;  and 
every  official's  salary,  from  the  Chief  Justice  down  to  a  junior 
clerk,  was  subjected  to  some  reduction.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Governor  bad  to  give  effect  to  the  Act  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Slaves,  which  had  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  183-3.* 

*  In  1833,  the  total  number  of  slaves  iu  the  British  Dominions  was  780,000,  valued 
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He  had  to  initiate  the  new  Legislative  Council  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Colony.  He  was  also  directed  to  devise  new  mea- 
sures for  the  protection  of  the  border,  and  to  cultivate  the  good- 
-will  of  the  chiefs,  by  having  qualified  men  stationed  with  them  as 
agents.  While  he  was  detained  in  Cape  Town,  preparing  and 
matm-ing  his  plans  for  giving  effect  to  this  policy,  the  frontier  of 
the  Colony  was  suddenly  invaded  by  hordes  of  Kafirs. 

The  expulsion  of  Macomo  from  the  Kat  Eiver  was  followed, 
in  1834,  by  the  ejectment  of  some  of  TyaK's  people  from_  the 
Caga  Eiver,  and  their  removal  across  the  Chumie  Eiver. 
Numbers  of  them,  however,  persisted  in  going  back  and 
re-occupying  the  country.  The  military  patrol,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  removing  them,  destroyed  their  kraals  and  seized  some 
milch  cows ;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  a  brother  of  Tyali,  named 
Klu-Klu,  was  slightly  wounded.  "  The  blood  of  a  chief  had  been 
shed."  Macomo,  and  Tyali,  who  were  exasperated  with  the 
Government,  made  this  a  cause  of  war,  and  fired  the  train  akeady 
laid.  Botma  and  Eno  were  joined  with  them,  and  they  were 
supported  and  countenanced  by  the  large  tribe  of  Grcalekas, 
under  Hintza.  Before  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  December, 
1834,  ten  thousand  Kafirs  rushed  over  the  border,  like  troops  of 
wolves,  carrying  terror  and  death  into  the  homes  of  the  astonished 
and  unoffending  settlers.  The  inhabitants,  living  on  widely 
separated  farms,  had  no  warning,  and  could  offer  no  resistance. 
Within  a  week,  fifty  farmers  were  slain,  hundreds  of  homesteads 
were  burned  down,  and  loads  of  spoil,  consisting  of  horses,  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  clothes,  and  whatever  could  be  laid  hold  of,  carried 
off  into  Kafirland. 

The  defensive  power  of  the  Colony  was  at  the  time  scanty,  but 
all  available  forces  were  mustered  under  Col.  Smith  (afterwards 
Sir  Harry  Smith),  who  rode  the  distance  to  Graham's  Town,  about 
600  miles,  in  six  days  after  news  of  the  rising  reached  Cape  Town. 
The  enemy's  territory  was  entered,  and  after  several  months' 
fighting,  the  Kafirs  were  subdued.  As  an  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  a  security  for  the  future,  a  proclamation  was  then  issued 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  declaring  British  sovereignty  to  be 
extended  over  the  territory  of  the  tribes  as  far  as  the  Kei  Eiver. 
The  people  were  not  to  be  removed  from  their  lands,  but 
governed,  restrained  and  improved  upon  them,  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  British  law  and  order.  At  the  same  time,  a  num- 
ber of  natives  named  Fingoes,  remnants  of  the  Fetcani  refugees, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  servitude  under  the  Gcaleka  Kafirs,  and  had 

ftt  £4.5,000,000.  The  number  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  35,700,  iippraisod  at  £3,000,000, 
tind  of  the  grant  of  £20,000,000  voted  by  Parliament,  for  tho  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  amount  apportioned  to  tho  Capo  was  £1,200,000.  Tho  lirst  day  of 
December,  1838,  witnessed  tho  freedom  of  aU  tlio  slave  and  indentured  class  iu  the 
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kept  aloof  from  the  war,  were  brought  out  of  Kafirland,  and 
located  in  the  country  between  the  Keiskamma  and  Fish  Rivers. 

JBut  the  Governor's  proclamation  extending  the  colonial  border  to 
the  Great  Kei  River,  was  unfortunately  disapproved  of  in  England, 
and  ordered  to  be  reversed — the  allegiance  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes 
who  had  submitted  being  renounced,  and  the  limits  of  colonial 
authority  moved  back  to  where  it  was  prior  to  1819,  along  the 
dense  thickets  of  the  Fish  River. 

Against  this  reversal  of  his  policy,  Sir  Benjamin  Durban  stoutly 
protested  ;  he  declared  "  it  is  one  which  so  sm-e  as  certain  causes 
must  produce  certain  eiiects,  cannot  fail  to  be  pregnant  with  in- 
secimty,  disorder  and  danger."  His  expostulation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  (Lord  Glenelg)  on  the  subject,  caused  his  dismissal, 
and  brought  his  public  services  in  the  Colony  to  a  close.  His 
retirement  from  office,  however,  called  forth  an  universal  expression 
of  regret,  as  well  as  substantial  tokens  of  affection  and  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists. 

Previous  to  this  time,  various  causes  had  contributed  to  create 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  old  Cape  Dutch 
Colonists  ;  and  they  began  "  trekking  "  or  moving  away  into  the 
interior,  with  the  avowed  object  of  getting  beyond  the  control 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Government.  In  1825,  silver 
coinage  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  the  British  possessions,  the 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  paper  rix-dollar  at  the  Cape  being  fixed 
at  Is.  6d.  sterling ;  and  this  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  breach 
of  the  pledge  given  by  Government  for  the  redemption  of 
the  colonial  paper  currency.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1826,  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  slaves 
created  a  considerable  sensation  among  them.  In  Cape  Town, 
the  Burgher  Senate  declined  to  give  publicity  to  it  in  the 
usual  form  by  reading  it  aloud  from  the  Town-house,  and  finally 
it  was  only  read  by  the  President  alone  (who  afterwards  tendered 
his  resignation;,  none  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  attending.  In 
the  district  of  Stellenbosch  and  elsewhere,  the  same  opposition  and 
delay  occurred,  none  of  the  Heemraden  chosing  to  attend.  After- 
wards, when  the  Slave  Emancipation  Act  was  promulgated,  the 
slave  owners  bitterly  complained  that  the  Government,  which  for 
years  previously  imported  and  encom-aged  the  sale  of  that  species 
of  property,  enjoying  the  taxes  and  emoluments  therefrom,  should 
now  arbitrarily  deprive  them  of  it.  They  also  regarded  the 
compensation  offered  as  inadequate  and  unjust ;  and  some  of  them 
refused  to  take  any  of  the  money,  of  which  £5,000  has  remained 
unclaimed  to  the  present  day.  To  these  and  other  causes  of  dis- 
content were  now  added  the  losses  sustained  during  the  wor,  and 
the  inadequate  protection  afforded  the  border  inhabitants  against 
the  Kafirs  by  the  policy  of  the  English  Government.  This 
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intensified  the  feeling  of  dislike  entertained  by  many  of  tliem  to 
rulers  whose  nationality  differed  from  their  own. 

During-  1835-37  the  exodus  of  these  people  went  on.  The  num- 
ber who  voluntarily  expatriated  themselves  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  5,000  to  10,000.  They  sold  their  properties  for 
whatever  they  could  realise — many  a  good  estate  being  hastily 
exchanged  for  a  wagon  and  team  of  oxen,  and  some  for  even  less 
value, — and  went  off  with  their  wives  and  children  into  what  was 
then  the  wilderness  north  of  the  Orange  Eiver.  The  story  of  theix 
adventures  and  exploits,  under  their  leaders — Eetief,  Maritz, 
Potgieter,  Uys  and  Pretorius ;  their  encounters  with  the  savage 
hordes  of  Moselekatze  and  Dingaan,  by  whom  they  were  trea- 
cherously assailed;  and  their  final  settlement  in  Natal,  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Eepublic,  forms  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  romantic  chapters  of  modern  history.* 

But  we  must  revert  to  events  in  the  Cape  Colony.  By  the' 
pohcy  of  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Kafir  chiefs  were  reinstated  as  masters- 
of  the  country  between  the  Great  Fish  and  the  Kei  Eivers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hottentot  settlement  at  Kat  Eiver  and  the' 
Fingo  settlement  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Fish  Eiver.  Mr. 
Stockenstrom  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  instruc- 
tions to  establish  by  treaty  the  new  system  of  relations  'with  the 
natives — the  rules  guiding  him  being,  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
mando and  reprisal  system  of  1817 ;  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  tribes  within  their  own  territories ;  the- 
appointment  of  British  Agents  to  reside  near  to  the  chiefs,  and  all 
complaints  from  colonists  or  natives  to  be  made  through  them 
the  chiefs  agreeing  on  their  part  to  find  and  restore,  or  give 
compensation  for,  any  property  stolen  from  the  Colony,  and  to' 
protect  traders  and  Christian  Missionaries  residing  with  their  leave- 
in  Kafirland. 

Some  modifications  of  these  treaties  were  made  by  Governor 
Sir  George  Napier,  who  held  office  until  1844,  and  also  by  his 
successor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  who  secured  for  converts  to 
Christianity  in  Kafii-land  the  liberty  to  settle  at  missionary  institu-- 
tions,  and  freedom  from  persecution  for  non-comphance  with  Kafir 
customs. 

The  Chief  Sandilli  had  by  this  time  come  of  age,  and  was 
stuTounded  by  a  war  party  eager  to  test  their  strength  against 
the  colonists.  In  1846  a  Kafir  of  his  tribe  was  being  sent  from 
Fort  Beaufort  to  Graham's  Town  for  trial,  on  a  charge  of  theft  of 
an  axe,  when  he  was  rescued  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  and 
another  prisoner  to  whom  the  Kafir  was  fastened  was  cruelly 

*  A  valuable  compilation  of  the  Annuls  of  Natal,  for  the  period  A.T).  1497-18-1& 
inclusive,  containing  almost  every  available  record  relating  to  tlio  lloer  Exodus  liaa 
mat  been  completed  for  tlio  Natal  Society,  rietennaritzburg,  by  the  Ilouovirablo  Jolia 
Bird,  late  Treasurer- General  of  that  Colony. 
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mutilated  and  murdered.  The  surrender  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  outrage  was  refused,  and  war  was  declared  by  the  Grovernor. 
The  military  force  advancing  into  KaMand  met  with  a  reverse 
near  Bm^nshill,  having  to  retire  and  leave  in  possession  of  the 
Kafii's  a  lengthy  wagon  train,  containing  the  baggage  of  the 
7th  Dragoon  Gruards.  All  the  available  forces  of  the  Colony 
•were  then  again  called  into  the  field, — Sir  Andiies  Stockenstrom 
being  at  the  head  of  the  burghers,  and  Sir  John  Molteno,  Messrs. 
Onkruydt,  J oubert,  Pringle,  and  Du  Toit,  among  his  commandants. 
The  Kafirs  were  routed  out  of  their  strongholds  in  the  Amatola 
Mountains;  Sandilli  sm-rendered  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
■outrage  on  the  Colonial  prisoner;  and  KreK,  the  Grcaleka 
Chief,  acknowledged  the  British  right  by  conquest  to  all  lands 
west  of  the  Kei  Eiver.  In  1847,  Governor  Maitland  was  super- 
seded by  General  Pottinger,  and  he  in  tm-n  was  relieved  by  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  who,  as  Governor  and  High  Commissioner,  in  1847, 
proclaimed  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  to  be  the  Kieskamma 
Biver  on  the  east,  thence  across  the  Stormberg  to  the  EIraai  Eiver, 
-and  thence  along  the  Orange  Eiver  to  the  sea  on  the  west.  He 
also  proclaimed  British  sovereinty  over  that  portion  of  Kafiraria 
between  the  Keiskamma  and  Kei  Eivers,  as  had  been  done  twelve 
years  before  by  Sir  Benjamin  Dm-ban. 

The  peace  of  1847  did  not  last  long.  The  chiefs,  dissatisfied 
with  the  loss  of  their  power,  supported  a  witch-doctor,  named 
Umlanjeni,  who  made  his  followers  believe  he  had  the  power  to 
turn  the  Englishmen's  bullets  into  water.  Sandilli  was  called  to 
account  for  coimtenancing  this  impostm^e,  and  failed  to  appear 
'before  the  Governor.  For  this  act  of  contimiacy  he  was,  by  pro- 
clamation, deprived  from  his  rank  as  chief.  The  Kafirs  at  once 
-resumed  hostilities.  On  the  24th  December,  1850,  they  attacked 
.a  military  force  in  the  Boomah  Pass  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
massacred  a  number  of  military  settlers,  who  had  been  located  in 
'the  Chumie  Yalley,  and  who,  in  fancied  seciirity,  were  preparing 
•to  celebrate  the  usual  Christmas  festivities.  The  Governor  himself 
was,  for  several  days,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  shut  up  in 
Fort  Cox,  and  at  last  only  escaped  by  dashing  out  with  an  escort 
,of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  vigorously  riding  on  to  King 
William's  Town.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  several 
inatives  serving  in  the  Cape  Corps,  and  many  of  the  Kat  Eiver 
Hottentots,  who  on  former  occasions  sided  with  the  colonists,  and 
(helped  the  colonists  against  the  Kafirs,  now  revolted  and  joined 
^he  latter,  forming  marauding  bands,  attacking  the  homesteads 
:and  properties  of  their  former  friends  and  employers. 

The  war  was  a  protracted  and  costly  one ;  and  in  1852  the  Home 
■Government,  dissatisfied  with  its  progress,  recalled  Sir  Hairy 
iSmith  and  appointed  General  Sir  George  Cathcart  as  Governor 
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:iud  Commander-in-Cliief.  He  brouglit  hostiKties  to  a  close  in 
1853.  The  Gaika  tribe,  under  Sandilli,  were  removed  from  the 
Iveiskamma  and  Amatola,  and  placed  eastward  of  the  Thomas 
lliver,  their  former  possessions  being  filled  up  by  a  settlement  of 
Fing'oes  and  other  natives,  who  had  proved  theii'  loyalty  to 
Grovernment  during  the  war  ;  while  a  portion  of  the  Ama-Tembu 
territory  was  declared  forfeited,  and  created  into  a  new  district, 
named  ''Queen's  Town,"  its  lands  being  occupied  by  a  burgher 
population,  under  an  organisation  for  mutual  support  and  defence. 

This  long  series  of  Kafir  wars  contributed  to  give  the  Cape  a 
^  lad  name,  causing  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  undesirable  place  for 
settlement,  and  subjecting  the  Colonists  to  the  groundless  and 
unjust  imputation  that  they  were  enriching  themselves  by  the 
military  expenditm-e  incm-red  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
'Government.  These  wars  and  disturbances  were  really  ruinous  to 
•all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  greatly  retarded  the  advance  and 
•development  of  the  coimtry  itself. 

The  Colonists  had  not,  at  this  time,  any  share  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs.  The  Legislative  Council  was  a  nominee  body, 
its  constitution  being  based  upon  the  principle  of  representation' 
by  election  of  the  Crown.  The  public  began  to  realise  that  while 
their  interests  were  often  materially  affected  by  its  proceedings, 
they  were  excluded  from  all  influence  upon  its  action.  Petitions 
for  an  elected  House  of  Representatives  had  been  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  early  as  1827 ;  and  applications  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  representation  by  the  people  were  renewed  at  various 
periods  after  that,  until,  in  1849,  an  intimation  was  received  that 
the  Home  Government  was  favourably  disposed  to  entertain  the 
matter.  At  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  brought  the  Colony 
into  some  prominence,  and  obtained  for  it  the  respect  if  not  the 
applause  and  approval  of  almost  every  other  colony  of  the  British 
Crown. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  Grey,  proposed  to  tuin  the  Cape 
into  a  penal  settlement,  and  directed  three  hundred  convicts,  some 
of  whom  were  Irish  political  offenders,  to  be  removed  from  Ber- 
'  muda  to_  Cape  Town.    As  soon  as  this  became  known,  memorials 
and  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  remonstrating  and  pro- 
testing against  the  action,  poured-  in  upon  the  Governor.  The 
Colony  from  its  first  settlement  was  free  from  the  taint  of  con- 
!  victism,  and  the  people  were  infuriated  at  the  idea  of  their  country 
|i  being  degraded  and  their  characters  tarnished  by  its  conversion 
!ito  a  penal  station.    They  also  reasonably  dreaded  the  evils 
A-hich  might  ensue  if  felons  and  bush-rangers  once  got  intermixed 
mth  the  uncivilized  natives  along  the  borders.    When  the  sliip 
i  Naptane,  freighted  mth  tlie  convicts,  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay,  the 
spnit  of  the  Colonists  was  fairly  aroused.    Meetings  were  held  in 
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the  open  air  ;  petitions  to  the  Queen,  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  people  of  England  were  adopted ;  and  the  com- 
munity entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  pledge  to  suspend  all 
business  transactions  with  the  Grovemment,  in  any  shape  or  on 
any  terms,  until  the  order  making  the  Cape  a  penal  station  was 
reversed,  and  the  convict  ship  was  sent  away.  This  method  of 
"  passive  resistance" — more  recently  known  as  "  boycotting" — 
was  soon  put  into  operation,  and  the  Government  found  nearly  all  its 
ordinar}?-  channels  of  supply  stopped.  Such  was  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  "  pledge,"  that  even  any  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  dealing  with  the  Government,  or  rendering  it  sup- 
plies in  any  form,  placed  a  man  under  the  ban  of  social  excom- 
munication. The  struggle  was  prolonged  for  fully  six  months ; 
but  the  determined  stand  made  by  the  Colonists  was  successful. 
Earl  Grey  confessed  that  he  had  committed  an  error ;  and  in 
February,  1850,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  revoking  the  for- 
mer one  by  which  the  Cape  was  named  as  a  penal  settlement,  and 
the  ship  Neptune  with  the  convicts  sailed  out  of  Simon's  Bay  for 
Van  Dieman's  Land. 

The  satisfactory  issue  of  this  contest  stimulated  the  desire  of  the 
Colonists  for  Representative  Government,  and  Mr.  Eairbairn  and 
Sir  A.  Stockenstrom  were  deputed  to  proceed  to  England  to 
vindicate  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Colonists  before  the  British 
Parliament  and  people.  By  letters  patent,  dated  23rd  May,  1850, 
the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  were  empowered  to  enact 
Ordinances  for  the  establishment  of  a  Representative  Government, 
consisting  of  two  elective  Chambers ;  and  three  years  later  that 
form  of  Government  was  brought  into  force.  The  fii'st  Parlia- 
ment met  and  was  formally  opened  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Dai'ling 
on  the  1st  July,  1854. 

In  the  same  year.  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had  previously  verj' 
successfully  administered  the  affairs  of  South  AustraKa  and  New 
Zealand,  was  appointed  Governor  and  High  Commissioner.  He 
at  once  asked  Great  Britain  to  vote  £40,000  per  annum,  to  defray 
the  cost  of  public  works,  to  subsidise  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  to 
maintain  educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  so  as  to  promote 
civilization  amongst  the  Kafir  tribes.  He  held  out  the  prospect 
that  in  eight  or  ten  years'  time,  the  mother  country  might  be 
relieved  from  the  constant  anxiety  and  expense  which  the  Cape 
frontier  had  for  a  long  period  entailed.  Her  Majesty's  advisers 
agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  expenditm-e  of  £40,000  from 
Imperial  funds,  and  the  Cape  Parliament  voted  a  sum  of  about 
£50,000  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  police  force  for 
the  security  of  the  frontier  and  its  inhabitants.  A  further  develop- 
ment of  Sir  George  Grey's  policy  was  to  improve  the  tenure  on 
•which  the  native  people  held  their  lands,  giving  them  a  vested 
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interest  in  the  soil ;  and  also  to  open  up  their  country  to  commerce- 
by  constructing  roads,  which  would  be  of  equal  use  in  peace  or 
^-ai- — the  Kafirs  being  employed  on  these  road-works,  and  thus. 
aL<[uiring  habits  of  labour  which  they  had  formerly  never  known. 

Meanwhile  a  political  movement  of  a  most  singular  character 
was  in  progress  in  Kafirland.    A  Kafir  seer,  Umhlagaza,  arose- 
among  the  Gcalekas,  under  the  patronage  of  the  chief  Kreli ;  and,, 
professing  to  have  held  converse  with  the  departed  Kafir  heroes- 
and  chiefs,  he  conveyed  a  message  from  them  to  all  Kafirs  to- 
destroy  their  cattle  and  corn,  and  refrain  from  cultivating  the 
o-round,  assuring  them  that  when  these  orders  were  carried  out  a  ■ 
iii'W  state  of  things  would  follow — the  past  heroes  and  all  the  dead 
of  the  Kafirs  were  to  arise,  all  cattle  would  also  be  restored  to  life,, 
and  the  white  man  and  Fingoes  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.    It  is  inconceivable  the  extent  to  which  these  predictions- 
were  believed  and  acted  upon.    Thousands  upon  thousands  of  fine- 
cattle  were  slaughtered.    In  the  Grcaleka  country,  Kreli  gave  the- 
word  that  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  must  be  obeyed,  and  such 
quantities  of  corn  and  cattle  were  destroyed  that  hunger  began  to- 
make  havoc  among  the  ranks  of  his  followers. 

This  was  a  critical  time  for  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  The- 
litical  aim  of  the  delusion  was  to  incite  the  people,  after  they  had 
■^troyed  their  means  of  subsistence,  to  make  an  onslaught  on  the- 
lony;  but  there  was  not  that  simultaniety  of  action  among  thenu 
'  ensure  success.    While  the  Graika  chief  was  considering  what 
he  should  do,  the  other  tribes  were  broken  and  starving.    It  was- 
lught  by  many  that  Government  should  have  interfered  and- 
apprehended  the  prophet  and  his  patrons,  but  such  a  step  would 
jrobably  have  precipitated  war.    Every  means,  however,  were- 
idopted  that  could  be  devised  to  protect  life  and  property  in  the 
Colony,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.    As  soon  as  the  crisis- 
iwas  passed,  those  of  the  natives  who  survived  the  delusion  were- 
:ed  by  the  Government  and  private  charity;   and  the  Colonists 
benevolently  came  forward  and  co-operated  with  the  authorities  im 
relieving  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  saving  the  remnant  of  the 
nation,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  consequences  of  its  mad  act  of 
?elf-destruction.     It  was  estimated  that  25,000  Kafir.-*,  chiefly 
women,  children  and  aged  persons,  perished,  and  that  nearl_y 
100,000  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  country,  driven  out  by 
;he  famine  which  they  had  themselves  created. 

One  result  of  this  depopulation  of  the  country  was  that  large- 
Tacts  in  British  Kaffraria  were  cleared  of  their  former  occupants.. 
rhe  Governor  filled  up  some  portions  of  these  with  Em-opeau. 
tanners  from  the  Colony  on  a  system  of  military  tenure.  The 
^glo-German  Legion,  disbanded  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
VVar,  were  also  introduced  and  located  there— the  Cape  Colony 
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contributing  towards  the  expense  of  bringing  them  out.  And 
shortly  afterwards  a  body  of  agricultural  labourers,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  from  North 
Germany,  were  introduced  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  military  villages  along  the  Buffalo  River, 

While  these  matters  of   frontier   policy   more  immediately 
-occupied  Sir  Greorge  Grey's  attention,  he  was  not  neglectful  of 
^other  interests  affecting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
generally.    In   Australia  he   had  witnessed  the  extraordinary 

•  development  which  followed  from  a  systematic  introduction  of 
immigrants,  and  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  offered  at  least  equal  advantages  as  a  field 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  industry,  as  well  as  of  capital  in 
the  occupation  of  lands.    He  proposed  a  scheme  to  Parliament  for 

-raising  a  loan  for  immigration  purposes,  which  was  sanctioned. 
He  also  devised  various  plans  for  developing  the  internal  resources 
-of  the  country.    In  1857,  authority  was  given  for  the  construction 

•  of  the  first  line  of  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington.  Roads 
:  and  bridges,  in  various  directions,  were  authorised ;  and  measures 
-were  passed  for  promoting  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Table  Bay,  and 
for  the  construction  of  harbour  works  at  the  mouths  of  the  Kowie  and 
Buffalo  rivers.  New  divisions  were  created,  additional  magistrates  > 
;  appointed,  and  numerous  new  villages  raiDidlj^  sprung  up,  forming  • 

centres  of  population  throughout  the  country. 

The  commerce  of  the  Cape,  during  the  ten  years  following  the » 
re-establishment  of  peane  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parliament, 
indicated  a  remarkable  development  of  its  resources.  In  1854,  its 
{jxports  were  valued  at  £764,461.  In  1864  they  were  more  than 
trebled,  amounting  to  £2,594,594.  The  quantity  of  wool 
produced  increased  from  8,567,457  lbs.  in  1854,  to  36,296,698  lbs. 
in  1864.    The  imports  of  goods  in  1854,  were  £1,548,037,  and 

Tin  1864  they  had  advanced  to  £2,471,339. 

Sir  P.  B.  Wodehouse  succeeded  to  the  Governorship  in  1862. 
An  Imperial  policy  of  economy  in  all  expenditure  upon  the 

■^Colonies  was  then  being  adopted,  and  he  was  instructed  to  use  all 
means  to  make  British  Kaffraria  self-supporting,  or  to  incorporate 
it  with  the  Cape.  The  Kaffrarians,  however,  resisted  annexation,  as 
they  wished  to  retain  their  separate  government,  and  the  colonit^ts- 

.  opposed  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  would  be  burdened  ^ 
with  the  expense  of  the  general  military  defence  of  the  Kaffrnrian 
frontier,  of  which  they  couM  see  no  precise  limit.    The  Governor 

•  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  if  it  was  desired  to  unite' 
the  two  colonies,  it  had  better  be  done  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
I'arliament.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  an  annexing  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  became  law— but 

-.it  contained  a  provision  that  the  Cape  ParlinmcTit  might,  if  so 
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disposed,  pass  another  enactment  arranging  details,  before  it  came- 
into  operation.  This  proceeding  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of- 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  colonists ;  but  the  Imperial  Act 
being  held  in  fcrrorem,  the  Cape  Legislature  accepted  the  position,, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle  of  parties,  in  1865,  agreed  to  a  Bill 
incorporating  British  Kaffraria  with  the  Colony,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  constituencies  entitled  to  representation  in  the- 
Assembly,  as  well  as  enlarging  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  tract  of  country  beyond  the  Great  Kei  Eiver  was  at  this- 
time  almost  unoccupied,  having  been  depopulated  during  the 
famine  of  1857,  and  the  chief  Kreli  expelled  beyond  the  Bashee- 
Eiver,  as  a  punishment  for  the  evils  he  had  caused  in  Kaffraria.. 
Sir  Gr.  Grrey  had  filled  up  a  small  portion  of  it  with  friendly 
natives,  Kafirs  and  Fingoes,  placed  under  European  magistrates 
and  he  proposed  occupying  other  parts  with  a  European  population' 
reared  in  the  Colony,  and  holding  their  lands  on  a  system  of 
military  tenure,  similar  to  the  Cathcart  grantee  system  in  Queen's' 
Town.  Governor  Wodehouse  proposed  a  similar  scheme  for  its- 
settlement,  with  the  addition  that  an  armed  force  shoul.d  be- 
organised  for  the  defence  of  the  new  frontier.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State,  apprehending  that  such  an  occupation  would  increase  the- 
risk  of  further  Imperial  expenditure,  directed  British  authority 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the"  Kei  Eiver  made  the  colonial 
boundary. 

Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  thereupon  granted  Kreli  permission  to- 
return  with  his  followers  to  a  portion  of  the  vacant  territory  ;: 
while  the  remainder  of  it  was  allotted  to  Fingoes  and  Tembus,. 
who  crowded  some  of  the  Frontier  districts,  and  whose  excessive 
population  was  thus  drawn  off.  The  transfer  of  these  natives 
from  within  the  Colony  was  finally  carried  out  in  1866,  and  the 
fertile  country,  now  known  as  the  Transkei,  became  peopled  with 
portions  of  Fingo  and  other  tribes,  having  no  alliance  with  their 
Gcaleka  neighbours,  and  believed  to  be  friendly  and  loyal  to  the 
Biitish  Government,  from  a  consciousness  of  benefits  received  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  peace  secured  to  them  by  its  influence. 

Some  important  questions  occupied  public  attention  during  the- 
administration  of  Governor  Wodehouse.  One  was  the  long  con- 
tinued but  unsuccessful  agitation  for  a  division  of  the  Colony  into- 
two  separate  governments.  Another  was  the  u.nsatisfactory  rela- 
tions between  the  Executive  Government  and  the  Legislature.  By 
the  Constitution  granted  in  1853,  the  Parliament  was  composed  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  people,  while  the  members  of  the- 
Executive,  who  held  seats  in  both  Chambers,  were  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  remedy  for 
this  was  a  change  to  the  system  of  responsible  or  party  Govern- 
ment;  but  to  such  a  change  a  majority  of  the  colonists  were- 
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•opposed,  considering  it  to  be  premature  and  unsuitedto  the  country. 
Between  1867  and  1869  the  finances  showed  a  marked  decline,  and 
to  equalise  revenue  and  expenditure,  a  large  scheme  of  taxation  was 
submitted  by  Government.  The  House  of  Assembly  resolved  that 
instead  of  this  taxation  there  should  be  considerable  retrenchment 
of  the  piiblic  expenditure.  Matters  threatened  to  come  to  a  dead- 
lock. Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  reported  the  Constitution  to  be 
.unworkable.  He  dissolved  Parliament,  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  an  appeal  to  the  country  at  the 
■elections,— the  issue  being  whether  the  Legislature  should  be  modi- 
ified,  as  Sir  Philip  proposed,  so  as  to  consist  of  a  single  chamber  of 
thirty-six  members,  giving  the  Executive  increased  powers; 
•or  whether  the  Colony  should  have  the  administration  conducted 
as  in  England  by  a  Cabinet  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
Legislature.  A'Vhen  the  new  Parliament  met,  it  at  once  rejected 
'.the  reactionary  proposal  of  the  Governor,  and  his  period  of  service 
being  completed  he  left  the  Colony, 

Governor  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  experienced  in  the  working  of  con- 
-stitutional  Government  in  Australia,  was  then  sent  out,  with 
.authority  to  press  the  adoption  of  full  self-government  upon  the 
'Colony,  which  he  did  with  success.  In  1872,  he  introduced  a 
measure,  which,  after  five  days'  debate,  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes,  and  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
■cil  by  a  bare  majority  of  one.  The  new  constitution  thus  created  was 
.assented  to  by  the  Queen  and  proclaimed  on  the  29th  November, 
the  first  Ministry  being  formed  by  Sir  John  Charles  Molteno. 

Following  upon  the  inauguration  of  Eesponsible  Government 
there  was  another  marked  advance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony. 
.Shortly  before  there  had  been  a  long  period  of  adversity.  Abnor- 
mal seasons  and  j)rotracted  droughts  had  occasioned  great  loss  of 
rsheep  and  cattle ;  the  wine  farms  were  devastated  with  oidhim  ;  and 
the  wine  trade  itself  was  universally  depressed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
^ilcoholic  scale  of  duty  excluded  it  from  the  English  market. 
Added  to  this,  a  war  on  the  border,  between  the  Orange  Free  State 
.and  the  Basuto  tribe,  disastrously  affected  colonial  business.  But 
just  at  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  country  were  most 
gloomy,  a  change  in  its  fortunes  occmTcd.  Diamonds  were  found 
.along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River ;  and  the  success  of  the  first  search 
parties  brought  numerous  others  from  the  neighboming  colonies 
.and  republics,  as  well  as  from  abroad.  The  rich  mines  of  Griqua- 
land  West,*  which  were  then  opened,  gave  employment  to  large 
bodies  of  men;  and  this,  combined  with  a  retiu-n  of  favoiu-able 
seasons,  reacted  upon  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  classes  throughout 
the  whole  Colony,  producing  such  beneficial  effects  that  the  public  re- 

*  An  epitome  of  the  History  of  GriqualaDd  West  will  be  found  in  Ihe  chapter  on 
•"Diamond  Mining  at  the  Cnpe." 
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veniie,  whicli  had  previously  exhibited  deficits,  shewed  for  several 
jecars  an  uninterrupted  annual  increase  and  a  handsome  surplus 
over  each  year's  expenditure.  In  1874,  the  exports  of  the  Colony 
.(which  in  1854  were  only  £764,461),  amounted  in  value  to 
£4,233,561,  exclusive  of  a  large  unregistered  exportation  of 
diamonds,  estimated  in  that  year  at  £200,000.  The  export  of  wool 
reached  42,620,481  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £2,948,571.  The  imports 
in  the  same  year  advanced  to  £5,558,215,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  public  revenue  which  in  1854 
was  only  £800,000,  rose  to  above  one  million  and  a  half  sterling 
The  census  of  the  Colony  taken  in  1875,  shewed  that  the  total 
population  numbered  720,984  persons,  of  which  the  European  or 
whites  amounted  to  236,783,  and  the  various  native  and  colom-ed 
classes  to  484,201.  The  total  area  of  holdings  was  close  upon 
eighty  million  acres,  of  which  about  sixty  millions  were  held  upon 
■quitrent  tenure,  over  eighteen  millions  on  leasehold,  and  a  million 
were  freehold  properties.  The  number  of  dilferent  kinds  of  live- 
stock was:— Sheep  (wooUed),  9,986,240;  other  sheep,  990,423; 
horses,  205,985  ;  mules  and  asses,  29,318 ;  draught  cattle,  421,762; 
other  cattle,  689,951 ;  angora  goats,  877,988 ;  other  goats, 
2,187,214;  pigs,  116,738;  ostriches,  21,751. 

Twenty  years  of  peace  had  almost  lulled  the  Colony  into  forget - 
fulness  of  native  disturbances  and  war,  when  in  1876  rumours 
began  to  spread  of  "  looming  troubles  "  owing  to  the  restless  state 
of  some  of  the  Kafir  tribes.  Although  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
was  attributed  to  groundless  "  scares,"  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  with  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the 
■question  of  frontier  defence.  This  Commission,  after  taking  the 
evidence  of  military  and  other  officials,  brought  up  a  report,  stating 
that  "the  Colony  was  living  upon  a  mine  that  might  at  any  moment 
be  sprung  beneath  its  feet."  Different  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the 
•extent  of  the  danger,  but  the  Government  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
strengthen  the  defensive  forces  of  the  country. 

In  1877,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  appointed  Governor,  in  succession 
to  Sir  H.  Barkly,  and  was  charged  as  High  Commissioner  with 
the  supervision  of  British  interests  in  Griqualand  West,  in  Natal, 
&nd  South  Africa  generally.  On  his  arrival,  he  loyally  co-operated 
with  the  ministry  of  Sir  John  Molteno,  then  in  office,  and  made 
arrangements,  after  meeting  Parliament,  for  visiting  the  frontier. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  accident  of  a  fight  at  a  wedding  feast  in  the 
Transkei  set  the  tribes  on  the  border  in  commotion.  Some 
1  lEgoes  had  been  beaten  and  one  Gcaleka  killed.  This  revived 
the  old  animosity  which  had  existed  for  many  years  between  these 
tAvo  tnbes. 

The  Gcalekae  entered  Fingoland  at  four  points,  sweeping  off 
cattle  from  the  Fingo  villages,  and  one  of  their  ai-med  parties 
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attacked  the  Mounted  Police  Force  at  Gwadana,  killing  one 
otficer  and  foxir  men.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  Fingoes  and  the  punishment  of  their 
enemies.  The  Colonial  Forces  and  Volunteers  from  the  principal 
districts  and  towns,  as  well  as  two  of  H.M.'s  infantry  regiments, 
a  naval  brigade,  and  artillery,  were  brought  into  the  field,  and 
Kreli  and  his  forces  were  defeated  and  driven  over  the  Bashe*- 
Eiiver.  It  was  thought  the  disturbance  was  then  at  an  end  ;  but 
the  Grcalekas  shortly  afterwards  reappeared  in  considerable  force, 
and  a  body  of  them  crossed  the  Kei  River  into  the  Graika 
tenitory,  and  induced  that  tribe,  under  the  chief  Sandilli,  to 
engage  in  hostilities.  A  portion  of  the  Graikas,  however,  remained 
faithful  to  the  G-ovemment,  as  did  many  of  the  smaller  tribes. 
After  a  few  m(  )nths'  fighting,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Gcalekas,  the  death  of  the  Gaika  chief,  Sandilli,. 
and  the  surrender  or  capture  of  the  minor  Gaika  and  Tembu 
chiefs  who  took  part  in  the  rebellion.  The  Gaika  territory  was 
declared  forfeited,  with  the  exception  of  the  several  Christian 
mission  stations;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Gaika  tribe  Avas 
removed  across  the  Kei,  into  a  portion  of  the  fine  coimtry  left 
vacant  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Gcalekas.  Kreli  was  outlawed,, 
but  took  refuge  in  Bomvanaland;  and,  after  seven  years'  life 
"  in  the  bush,"  he  has  now  been  pardoned  by  the  Government,, 
and  permitted  to  settle  down  as  a  peaceful  subject  in  a  portion  of 
that  district. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  in  the  early  part  of  1878,  the 
Governor  and  his  Ministers  unhappily  were  not  in  accord — the 
point  of  difference  between  them  having  reference  to  the  control 
of  the  forces  in  the  field,  and  who  should  conduct  the  operations- 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  Governor  ultimately 
dismissed  Sir  John  Molteno  and  his  colleagues  from  office,  and 
summoned  Mr.  John  Gordon  Sprigg  to  form  a  ministry,  which  was 
at  once  done.  Parliament  was  assembled  shortly  afterwards,  and 
the  action  of  the  Governor  was  challenged  in  the  PTouse  of 
Assembly,  but  after  a  long  debate,  the  House  resolved  by  a 
majoriby  of  37  to  22  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  removal  of  the  Ministers  was  unavoidable. 

Parliament,  before  it  arose,  voted  its  thanks  to  the  Officers 
Commanding  and  to  all  the  forces,  regulars  and_  colonial,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  It  also  made 
provision  for  the  self-defence  of  the  Colony  in  the  future,  by 
sanctioning  considerable  votes  for  increasing  the  Cape  Mounted 
Police,  and  passing  laws  for  the  organisation  of  a  Yeomanry  Corps, 
Volunteei-s,  and  the  Burgher  and  Levy  forces— the  latter  embracing 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  Colony  between  18  and  50  years  of 
age,  with  some  necessary  exceptions.    It  likewise  gave  the  Govern- 
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mentthe  power  to  proclaim  areas,  within  which  it  would  pot  be 
lawful  for  any  persons  to  have  arms  or  weapons  without  a  licence. 
Under  this  Peace  Preservation  Act,  as  it  was  termed,  the  Kafirs 
and  Fingoes  on  the  Frontier  and  in  the  Transkei  were  disarmed 
of  their  guns  and  assegais,  compensation  being  allowed  them  for 
the  same  ;  and  an  intimation  was  given  that  the  law  would  also  be- 
extended  to  the  Basuto  tribe,  occupying  the  territory  of  Basuto- 
land. 

This  tribe,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  at  war  with  the- 
Orange  Free  State  in  1868,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
entirely  subjugated  and  broken  up,  when  iSir  Philip  Wodehouse, 
in  his  capacity  of  High  Commissioner,  stepped  in  and  saved  them 
by  proclaiming  British  sovereignty  over  them.  In  the  Free  State- 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Colony,  at  the  time,  the  interference  was 
regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  act,  but  it  was  approved  of  and 
confirmed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  For  a  year  or  two  after^ 
wards,  the  territory  was  held  by  the  Cape  Mounted  Police  Force  ;" 
and  in  1871,  before  the  introduction  of  Eesponsible  Grovernment, 
Parliament  was  induced,  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Sir  H. 
Barkly,  to  annex  it  to  tlie  Colony,  which  became  responsible- 
for  its  expenditure  and  administration.  From  this  period,  the- 
tribe  made  marked  progress  in  material  prosperity  and  civilization, 
and  their  government  by  European  magistrates  under  Col. 
Grifiith,  C.M.G.,  was  deemed  to  be  a  success. 

There  were  some  of  the  chiefs,  however,  who  chafed  under  the- 
control  of  the  Magistrates  ;  and  in  1879,  Moroisi,  a  Bahputi  chief, 
defied  the  authorities  and  went  into  rebellion.  His  death  and 
the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  followed.  The  Basutos,  some  of 
whom  had  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  were  troubled 
about  this  confiscation  of  territory;  and  when  the  extension 
to  them  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  was  announced,  their 
chiefs  seized  the  occasion  of  arousing  and  influencing  the .  tribe  to 
oppose  it.  The  feeling  against  the  disarmament  policy  was  further 
encouraged  by  the  statement,  made  through  the  ordinary  public 
channels,  that  the  Colonial  Ministry  was  not  supported  by  the 
Home  Government.  On  the  issue  of  the  disarming  proclamation, 
some  loyal  people  obeyed  the  order,  and  surrenrlered  their  arms; 
but  the  fact  of  their  doing  so  drew  upon  them  the  enmity  of  the  chiefs, 
■who  according  to  native  custom  "  ate  them  up,"  threatening 
their  lives  and  carrying  oJi  their  cattle.  A  troop  of  the  Cape 
Moimted  Riflemen  then  moved  up  to  Basutoland,  for  the  protection 
of  the  loyalists.  They  were  met  on  the  border  by  armed  forces  of  the- 
Basutos,  who  essayed  to  resist  their  entry,  and  afterwards  in  great 
numbers  attacked  their  camps  and  the  magistrates'  stations.  In 
September,  1880,  nearly  the  whole  tribe  was  in  revolt;  and  within  a 
•week  or  two  afterwards,  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Basutos  in  East 
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'Griqualand,  followed,  by  that  of  the  Pondomise,  Amaquate,  and 
Tembus,  and  other  tribes  east  of  the  Drakensberg.  This  rising 
■was  signalised  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  one  of  the  magistrates, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Hope,  who  was  stationed  with  the  Pondomise  chief 
•Umhlonhlo.  The  chief  volunteered  to  go  with  Mr.  Hope  to  aid 
ithe  Government ;  but,  when  on  the  way,  the  Pondomise,  forming 
;a  semi-circle,  began  a  war  dance,  supposed  to  be  loyal,  the  warriors 
of  the  tribe  making,  as  is  the  custom,  feints  at  stabbing,  when 
they  suddenly  rushed  at  Mr.  Hope  and  two  of  his  companions, 
Warrene  and  Henman,  killing  them  on  the  spot. 

At  this  time.  Sir  G.  0.  Strahan  was  temporarily  administering 
ithe  Government,  in  succession  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  had  been 
recalled  owing  to  the  divergence  between  his  views  and  that  of 
_Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  afPairs  of  South  Africa.    Sir  G. 
Strahan  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  out  2,000  of  theburgher  forces, 
.  and  these  together  with  Volunteers  and  auxiliary  Corps  from  all  the 
principal  towns,  were  at  once  sent  to  the  front,  and  in  a  compara- 
^tively  short  time  the  outbreak  in  Griqualand  East  and  Tembu- 
land  was  suppressed.    Afterwards,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
J  reduce  the  Basutos  to  submission  by  force  of  arms,  but  without 
.  success. 

In  1881,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  arrived  as  Governor  and  High 
■  Commissioner,  and  he  was  instructed  to  offer  his  services  as 
■mediator  between  the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Basutos. 
Both  being  willing  to  accept  his  arbitration.  His  Excellency 
gave  his  award  on  the  29th  of  April —  the  terms  being  a  sui-render 
.of  guns  by  the  Basutos,  and  liberal  issue  of  licences  to  carry  arms 
on  payment  of  a  licence  fee ;  restoration  of  the  property  taken 
from  the  loyals ;  compensation  to  traders  for  loss  of  property ;  and 
pajonent  of  a  fine  of  cattle  by  the  tribe.  These  conditions  being 
.complied  -with,  there  was  to  be  a  complete  amnesty,  and  no  con- 
fiscation of  territory.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sprigg 
.and  his  colleagues  resigned  office,  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed 
under  the  Premiership  of  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen. 

Althoiigh  the  award  of  Sir  Hercules  Pobinson  was  accepted  by 
the  Basutos,  and  some  cattle  paid  as  a  fine,  little  was  done  towai-ds 
fulfilling  its  other  conditions.  After  the  lapse  of  about  twelve 
months,  the  award  being  still  uncomplied  -with,  it  was  cancelled. 
A  Commission  was  then  appointed  to  assess  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  loyal  Basutos,  and  to  compensate  them  for  the  same  out 
-of  funds  voted  by  Parliament;  the  disarmament  proclamation 
-was  also  withdrawn ;  and  nothing  was  required  of  the  Basuto  tribe 
than  payment  of  hut-tax  and  ordinary  obedience  to  the  law.  Yet 
all  these  conciliatory  efforts  to  re-establish  the  Government 
•  of  Basutoland  on  a  satisfactory  footing  proved  \msuccessfvd. 
There  was,  meanwhile,  a  growing  colonial  feeling  in  favour  of 
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tlie  abandonment  of  the  territory  ;  and  the  Ministry  deputed  one 
of  their  colleagues,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Merriman,  to  visit  England  and 
place  the  whole  matter  before  the  Imperial  Grovernment.  In  view 
of  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  abandonment  of  Basutoland 
•might  produce,  the  Imperial  Grovernment  decided  to  undertake  the 
iidministration  of  the  country,  on  certain  conditions — one  being 
that  the  Colony  paid  towards  the  cost  of  its  government  an 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  customs  duties  received  on  goods 
sent  into  the  territory ;  the  other  being  that,  if  the  Basutos  did 
not  give  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  British  intervention,  by 
assisting  the  administration  in  every  way,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  continue  it.  This 
arrangement,  with  a  slight  modification,  was  accepted  by  the 
Colony ;  and  an  Act  for  the  Dis-annexation  of  Basutoland  was 
passed  in  1883,  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  £20,000,  as  a  contribution  towards  any  deficiency 
that  may  arise  in  the  revenue  of  Basutoland.  The  territory  is 
now  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner,  who  is  under  the 
direction  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa. 

In  1883,  the  Colonial  Parliament  expired  by  effiuxion  of  time,  . 
and  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  after  the  elections,  in 
1884,  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen  intimated  their  intention 
of  asking  the  Legislature,  by  resolution,  to  cause  enquiry  to  be 
made  whether  the  Imperial  Government  would  not  assume  direct 
control  over  the  Transkeian  territories,  as  well  as  over  Basutoland ; 
but  before  this  could  be  carried  out,  they  found  themselves  defeated 
on  a  motion  respecting  the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of 
plants  under  the  Phylloxera  Prevention  Act.  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen 
accepted  this  as  a  non-confidence  vote,  and  resigned.  A  new 
Ministry  was  then  formed  under  the  Premiership  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Upington,  Q.C.,  who  announced  that  his  Cabinet  con- 
sidered the  policy  of  retrocession  of  the  Transkeian  territories 
imadvisable,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  submit  proposals  to 
complete  their  annexation. 

They  had,  however,  first  to  deal  with  the  question,  which  suddenly 
arose,  of  a  German  Protectorate  being  established  on  the  border  of 
the  Colony  north  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  along  the  West  Coast. 
Some  yeaxs  before  this,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  recommended 
the  annexing  of  this  coast  right  up  to  the  Portuguese  boundary 
at  Cape  Frio,  but  the  Imperial  Government  took  no  action  in  the 
matter,  beyond  sanctioning  the  British  flag  being  hoisted  at 
Walwich  Bay  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  surrounding  it. 
A  German  subject,  Mr.  Luderitz,  had  in  the  meantime  acquired 
rights  of  property  at  Angra  Pequina  Bay,  and  his  Government, 
through  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  enquired  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  whether  British  protection  would  be  extended 
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to  Mr.  Luderitz,  intimating  that  failing  British  action,  Grermany 
would  itself  take  its  subjects  at  Angra  Pequina  under  protection. 
The  Secretary  of  State  communicated  with  the  Colony,  enquiring, 
if  the  place  was  declared  British,  whether  the  Cape  would  be 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  and  control  of  it.  When 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Cape  Parliament,  it  at  once 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  the  whole  coast 
up  to  the  Portuguese  boundary.  But  in  the  interval,  during 
which  this  reference  to  the  Colony  was  made,  a  Grerman  man-of-war 
made  its  appearance  and  proclaimed  a  Protectorate  over  the  coast 
from  the  Orange  Piver  to  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and  soon  after  another  Grerman  gun-boat  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  West  Coast,  Wabvich  Bay  and  certain 
Islands  excepted,  in  the  name  of  the  Grerman  TCmperor.  The 
British  Grovernment  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  the  Grerman  Grovern- 
ment ;  and  this  settled  the  question.  The  Cape  Grovernment,  how- 
ever, lost  no  time  in  legalising  the  annexation  to  the  Colony  of 
Walwich  Bay,  which  was  done  by  proclamation  of  Sir  Hercules 
Pobinson  under  Act  35  of  1884,  and  at  the  same  time  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Port  of  St.  John's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umzimvubu 
Piver  on  the  East  Coast,  which  had  been  proclaimed  British 
territory  in  1878,  was  completed. 

The  Grovernment  then  carried  through  the  incorporation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Transkeian  Territories.  The  districts  of  Grriqualand 
East,  Idutywa  and  Fingoland  had  been  annexed  by  Act  in  1877  ; 
and  in  1885  the  territories  of  Tembu.land,  Emigrant  Tembuland, 
Grcalekaland  and  Bomvanaland,  were  made  integral  portions  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  present  inland  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  : — On  the 
Eastern  coast,  the  Umtata  Piver  from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of 
Umtata,  and  from  thence  along  the  line  of  road  separating  Grriqua- 
land East  from  Pondoland,  to  a  point  on  the  Umtamvuna  Piver 
touching  the  boundary  of  Natal,  thence  to  the  Umzimkulu  Piver, 
and  north  to  the  Drakensberg  range  of  moimtains,  following  them 
to  the  som^ces  of  the  Telle  Piver,  and  thence  its  junction  with  the 
Orange  Piver,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Orange  Piver  to  a 
point  named  Pamah  ;  then  in  a  northern  direction,  along  _  the 
boundary  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  Platberg,  on  the  Vaal  Piver; 
then  following  down  the  Vaal  Piver  to  its  jimction  with  the  Orange 
Piver,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  that  river  on  the  Western  Coast. 

The  total  area  of  the  Colony  thus  described  embraces  an  extent 
of  213,636  square  miles,  being  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  whole 
of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  present  population  is  computed  at  a  total  of  1 ,252,347 
persons. 


PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COLONY. 


The  leading  features  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  greatly  determine  its  climate  and  natural  produc- 
iions,  are  the  several  ranges  of  mountains  that  cross  the  country 
in  irregular  lines,  and,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  and 
plains,  form  a  series  of  terraces  rising  in  successively-increasing 
•altitudes,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior. 

The  Cape  Peninsula,  which  is  generally  the  first  land  sighted 
by  the  voyager  from  England,  presents  a  characteristic  specimen 
of  the  form  and  structure  of  these  mountain  ranges,  its  tabular 
■summit  and  peaks  shooting  up  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  standing 
•out  bold  and  high.  Table  Moimtain  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
to  a  height  of  3,852  feet  above  Table  Bay.  It  is  flanked  on  the 
right  by  the  remarkable  Lion's  Head  2,100  feet  high,  the  slopes 
on  its  neck  covered  by  the  beautiful  satin-leafed  Silver  Tree,  and 
its  long  round-backed  extremity  stretching  outward  as  the  Lion's 
Rump.  On  the  left  again  there  is  the  picturesque  Devil's  Peak  (or 
"Wind  Berg  of  the  old  Dutch  mariners)  3,315  feet  in  height ;  while 
in  the  horse-shoe  valley  between  these  points,  the  city  of  Cape 
Town  is  spread  out,  with  its  suburbs  extending  around  the 
mountains  for  fourteen  miles,  from  Sea  Point  to  Constantia. 

A  heath-covered  sandy  tract,  forming  the  isthmus  between  Table 
Bay  and  False  Bay,  connects  the  Cape  Peninsula  with  the  Dra- 
kenstein  and  Hottentots  Holland  mountain  range,  which  is  the 
first  high  barrier  between  the  coast  region  and  the  inland  districts. 
'Ihese  mountains  stretch  southward  to  Cape  HanglijD  at  the 
entrance  of  False  Bay,  and  northwards  in  a  somewhat  iiTegular 
series  through  Clanwilliam  and  Namaqualand  to  the  Orange  Piver. 
The  vine-growing  valleys  of  Stellenbosch,  Drakenstein,  Paarl, 
Wellington,  Twenty-four  Elvers  and  the  Olifant's  Eiver  are 
along  the  seaward  slopes  and  spurs  of  these  mountains,  while  the 
imdulating  plains  reaching  from  them  to  the  coast  are  exten- 
sive grain-producing  districts,  known  as  the  "granary"  of  the 
Colony.  The  Berg  River  runs  through  a  portion  of  this  country, 
from  Fransche  Hoek  to  St.  Helena  Bay,  over  a  course  of  63  miles. 

Immediately  behind  the  first  range,  is  another  having  its  highest 
point  in  the  Winterhoek  6,840  feet  near  Tulbagh.  This  forms 
the  principal  watershed  of  the  west;  the  drainage  on  one  side 
running  to  the  Olifant's  River,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Breede  River,  which  flows  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Breede  River  is  navieable  for  small 
vessels  for  some  distance  from  it  mouth.    The  fertile  valleys  of  the 
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Warm  Bokkeveld,  Worcester,  Goudini,  Hex  River,  Eobertson,  and 
Montogu,  are  in  this  tract. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  range  is  known  as  the  Ilex  River^ 
Langebergen,  Outeniqua  and  Tzitzikamma  moimtains,  running 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  subsiding  near  Cape  St.  Francis.  Thii* 
part  of  the  country  has  been  occupied  for  several  generations  by 
the  descendants  of  the  early  colonists.  There  are  many  towns  and 
villages  established  in  it,  such  as  Oaledon,  Swellendam,  Heidelberg, 
Riversdale,  George,  and  Mossel  Bay,  and  the  lands  are  occupied 
as  corn  farms,  vineyards,  orchards,  tobacco  plantations,  sheep  and 
cattle  pastures,  and  ostrich  enclosures.  Erom  George  and  the 
Knysna  to  the  Tzitzikamma,  near  Himiansdorp,  it  is  well  wooded, 
the  forests  running  for  a  distance  of  170  miles  with  a  varying 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 

A  third  range,  known  as  the  Zwarteberg,  diverges  from  th© 
elevated  Hex  River  Heights,  and  encloses  on  one  side  the 
Ghannaland  Karoo,  Tradouw  and  the  fertile  districts  of  Ladismith, 
Oudtshoorn,  and  Lange  Kloof,  while  on  the  other  it  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  "  Great  Karoo."  The  same  range  extends  east- 
ward as  thp  Antoniesberg,  Elandsberg,  and  the  Cockscomb  or 
Great  Winterhoek,  rising  to  5,967  feet  in  the  Uitenhage  division, 
and  there  joining  the  hilly  ridges  of  the  Zuurberg,  which  die 
away  some  distance  beyond  Graham's  Town,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Fish  RiveY. 

The  Great  "  Karoo " — signifying  a  dry  or  arid  country — 
consists  of  extended  undulating  plains,  dotted  over  with  small 
bushes,  and  is  characterised  by  a  general  absence  of  shade,  of 
verdure,  and  of  permanent  surface  waters.  Behind  this  Great  Karoo 
there  rises  a  bold  escarpment  of  flat-topped  hills,  known  on  the 
western  side  as  theRoggeveld  and  Nietiwveld  mountains,  and  further 
eastward  as  the  Sneeixwbergen.  These  form  the  higher  plateau  of 
the  Upper  Karoo  districts,  sloping  away  to  the  valley  of  the 
Orange  River.  Here  the  wide-spreading  bushy  plains  are  more  or 
less  diversified  by  hills  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  conical  dykes 
or  kopjes  of  black  trap  rock.  The  hills  of  the  Roggeveld  reach  to 
5,150  feet ;  but  the  highest  point  of  the  Sneeuwbergen  (the 
Compassberg  or  Spitzkop  mountain,  in  the  Richmond  district)  rises 
to  7,800  feet  above  sea  level.  This  constitutes  the  central  water- 
shed of  the  Colony  ;  the  drainage  on  one  side  running  north  to  the 
Orange  River,  and  on  the  other  flowing  south-eastward  to  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  plains  of  the  Karoo  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  sandy  wastes 
of  Sahara.  In  seasons  of  drought,  the  soil  is  parched  and  arid, 
and  vegetation  scorched  and  shrivelled  ;  but  after  rains  it  is  trans- 
formed into  luxuriant  pastnres,  carrying  countless  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  which  thrive  wonderfully  on  the 
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aromatic  herbage,  and  peculiar  dryness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate. 
In  former  years,  these  plains  abounded  with  wild  game  ;  and  even 
as  late  as  1844,  the  notable  Nimrod,  Roualeyn  Grorclon  Gumming, 
of  Altj're  (whose  spoils  of  the  chase  from  South  Africa  attracted  so' 
much  notice  in  London  during  the  first  Great  Exhibition  of  1851), 
had  his  hunting  grounds  in  the  neighbom^hood  of  the  ThebuS' 
Mountain,  on  the  borders  of  the  Middelburg  and  Cradock  districts. 
Thousands  of  springboks,  interspersed  with  troops  of  gnus,  or 
wildebeeste,  quaggas,  zebras,  ostriches  and  other  game,  then  dotted 
the  immense  flats,  which  are  now  occupied  with  flocks  of  wool-- 
bearing  sheep,  farmers'  dwellings,  orchards  and  gardens.  Of  the 
larger  game,  there  are  few  at  present  to  be  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Colony ;  but  springboks  are  generally  to  be  seen, 
quietly  grazing  or  scouring  over  the  plain,  and  a  small  troop  of- 
zebras  still  occupy  the  mountain  pastures  within  five  miles  of 
Cradock.  In  other  portions  of  the  Colony,  the  stately  Koodo  and 
the  beautiful  bontebok  are  preserved  on  private  properties  ;  and  in 
the  Knysna  forests  and  Addo  Bush,  elephants  and  buffalo  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  Transvaal. 

From  the  central  range  of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  an  arm  runs- 
eastward  under  the  names  of  Tandtjesberg,  Zwagershoek,  and 
Boschberg,  linking  on  to  the  Great  Winterberg  Mountain,  over' 
7,000  feet  high,  then  extending  along  the  grassy  heights  of  the 
Katberg,  Elandsberg,  Gaikaskop,  the  Hogsback  and  the  Amatolas,. 
and  terminating  with  the  Buffalo  and  Kologha  ranges,  in  the 
division  of  King  William's  Town. 

This  grassy  plateau  stretches  further  northward  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Queen's  Town  district,  rising  from  there  by  another  step  to- 
the  Stormberg  Mountains,  6,000  to  7,000  feet  in  height,  where 
are  situate  the  border  districts  of  Wodehouse,  Aliwal  North  and 
Barkly  ;  and  then  it  joins  on  to  the  Drakensberg  or  Quathlamba- 
Mountains,  whose  highest  peak,  10,000  feet,  is  on  the  borders  of 
the  adjacent  Colony  of  Natal. 

The  structure  of  these  various  mountain  ranges  and  the  G-eology 
of  the  Colony  generally,  has  now  been  pretty  accurately 
determined ;  although  there  are  still  many  important  points  and 
details  to  be  worked  out  by  accurate  survey.  The  three  classes  of 
formations,  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary,  have  each  their 
representatives  in  South  Africa,  and  are  to  be  met  with  under  cir- 
cumstances analagous  to  those  in  which  they  are  found  on  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  mountains  nearest  the  seaboard,  and  the  rocks  forming  the 
littoral  of  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Colony,  consist  of  the- 
Palteozoic  or  primary  formation,  pierced  and  penetrated  by  intru- 
sive rocks.  Clay-slate,  sometimes  broken  through  and  altered  by 
granite,  is  the  underlying  formation  over  the  whole  of  the  southern 
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districts;  while  on  the  west  coast,  from  the  Oliphants  River 
northwards  and  _  extending  into  Bushinanland,  the  prevaiHug 
formation  is  granite  and  gneiss,  passing  into  metaraorphic  schists 
as  the  Orange  River  is  approached.  It  is  in  this  tract  that  tlie 
valuable  Namaqualand  copper  mines  are  situate. 

Metamorphic  rocks  similar  to  che  Namaqualand  schists  also 
appear  on  the  east  side  of  the  colony,  at  George  and  Knysna, 
associated  with  gneiss,  and  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and  veins 
and  reef  of  quartz  ;  traces  of  gold  have  been  found  here  over  a 
considerable  area,  but  not  sufficient  to  encourage  working. 

Above  the  clay-slate,  is  a  great  sedimentary  deposit  of  quartzose 
sandstone,  with  in  some  places  imbedded  pebbles,  such  as  forms 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Table  Mountain,  Lion's  Head,  and  also 
the  Hottentots  Holland  and  Langebergen  ranges.  Both  the  clay- 
slate  and  this  sandstone  have  as  yet  proved  unfossiliferous. 

Resting  conformably  on  the  sandstone,  in  the  second  range  of 
mountains,  are  a  series  of  argillaceous  shales  and  coarse  red  sand- 
stones, which  contain  numerous  fossils,  chiefly  trilobites,  brachio- 
pods,  and  encrinites,  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Silurian  or 
Devonian  rocks.  These  fossiliferous  deposits  extend  along  the 
mountains  northward  from  the  Grydow,  behind  Ceres,  to  the 
■Cedarbergen,  and  eastward  along  the  Hex  River  heights  and  the 
Great  Zwarteberg  towards  Uitenhage. 

At  the  base  of  the  Zwarteberg  range,  which  is  considered  to  be 
•of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  there  is  a  limestone 
which  belongs  to  the  Namaqualand  scliists  formation.  In  this 
limestone  occurs  the  famed  Cango  caves,  a  series  of  very  curious 
and  interesting  stalactite  caverns  or  grottoes,  which  were  visited 
in  1874  by  Sir  H.  Barkly,  accompanied  by  300  of  the  neigh- 
bouring residents.  Although  persons  have  penetrated  these  caves 
for  more  than  a  mile  distance,  they  have  never  been  explored  to 
the  end  ;  and  their  inner  recesses  still  remain  as  a  field  of  adventm^e 
for  any  one  ambitious  of  going  where  man  has  never  been  before. 
The  caves  have  been  thus  described  by  Lieut.  Shirwell,  an  Indian 
visitor,  M'ho  declared  that  Elephanta,  and  other  caves  of  India,  did 
not  gratify  him  so  much  as  these  : — 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  caves,  a  stout  ladder  was  lowered  down,  and  we 
descended  to  the  depth  of  about  33  or  34  feet,  and  found  ourselves 
standing  in  a  vast  hall  of  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  about  one 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high.  In  the 
centre  of  this  magnificent  cave  stands  a  colossal  stalactite  of  seventy 
feet  in  height,  white  as  the  purest  marble,  and  sparkling  as  if  strewn 
with  diamonds. 

"  From  the  roof  depend  enormous  masses  of  lime,  gradually  growing 
into  stalactital  columns,  whilst  on  the  damp  ground  rising  to  meet 
these  pendant  masses,  are  huge  stalagmites  formed  by  the  continual 
filtration  of  lime  through  the  superincumbent  rocks ;  some  have 
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nearly  met  and  formed  columns,  others  are  but  commencing  to_  form  ; 
in  fact  the  whole  floor  of  the  cave  is  strewed  with  stalagmites  of 
various  growths,  and  on  the  roof,  opposite  to  each,  hangs  a  corre- 
sponding mass. 

"  The  work  of  filtration  of  calcareous  matter  is  proceeding  steadily, 
and  in  time  this  vast  hall  will  become  a  labyrinth  of  pure  alabaster- 
like columns.  This  cave  is  known  by  the  name  of  Van  Zyl's  Flak, 
after  the  discoverer,  a  Dutch  Boer,  who  discovered  the  caverns  whilst 
hunting  in  these  mountains. 

"  Leaving  this  hall,  we  entered  a  small  cavern  about  forty  feet 
square,  and  thirty  feet  high.  This  is  called  the  Eegistry,  from  a 
practice  of  visitors  writing  their  names  on  the  pure  snow  white  lime 
walls.  A  few  more  paces  brought  us  to  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
wonderful  part  of  the  caverns.  Whilst  writing  our  names  in  the 
registry,  all  the  boers  except  one,  who  had  delayed  us  purposely  by 
pointing  out  various  names  and  superscriptions,  had  quietly  slipped 
away,  but  on  passing  from  this  spot  through  a  narrow  passage  and 
entering  the  next  cave,  we  soon  perceived  why  they  had  left  us.  A 
sight  at  once  beautiful  and  astonishing  now  burst  upon  our  sight. 
"We  stood  in  a  vast  cave,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  square,  and 
about  fifty  in  height,  the  whole  of  the  most  dazzling  and  sparkling 
whiteness ;  columns  and  pillars  snow  white,  and  some  transparent 
crystallized  lime  stood  on  all  sides,  the  roof  covered  with  innumerable 
small  and  delicate  icicle  looking  stalectites,  each  with  a  huge  drop  of 
pure  water  hanging  from  their  extremities,  and  as  each  drop  parted 
company  with  its  filter  and  fell  to  the  ground,  it  had  the  appearance 
as  if  a  shower  of  diamonds  was  falling  from  the  roof.  The  boers  had 
all  taken  up  positions  with  their  lights  to  enable  us  to  see  the  whole 
of  this  fairy-like  cavern  at  one  coup  d'oeil.  I  stood  bewildered  and 
astonished  at  this  wonderful  sight.  In  the  centre  of  the  cavern  stands 
a  column  as  pure  and  as  white  as  alabaster.  It  is  the  height  of  the 
hall,  fifty  feet,  and  about  nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  worked  in 
the  most  minute  manner.  It  is  of  pure  crystallized  lime,  surrounded 
by  horizontal  bands  or  raised  divisions  at  every  three  or  four  feet. 
These  divisions  are  filled  up  with  minute  filigree  work  and  vertical 
lines,  in  fact  the  column  appears,  to  use  a  borrowed  simile,  as  if 
"raised  by  a  giant,  and  finished  by  a  jeweller."  At  either  end  of  the 
haU  are  groups  of  the  same  substance,  resembling  bed  curtains  and 
flowery  drapery,  running  into  elegant  arabesques.  All  around  the 
sides  of  the_  hall  the  lime  has  taken  the  forms  of  various  objects, 
amongst  which  fancy  may  discover  a  high  altar  of  a  Catholic  church, 
decked  out  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  grand  mass ;  stalactites, 
resembling  high  and  lofty  candelabra,  cups  and  goblets,  steps  and 
censors ;  in  another  corner  maybe  seen  a  collection  of  elegant  drapery, 
flowers,  trees  and  animals ;  one  mass  in  particular  bears  the  exact 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  gigantic  bull. 

"Being  continually  saturated  with  water,  the  groups  appear  semi- 
transparent,  the  hanging  and  faHing  drops  of  water  also  reflect  the 
light  of  the  torches,  giving  to  the  whole  a  dazzling  and  sparkUne 
appearance.    The  spar  when  broken  off,  dries  and  loses  its  trans- 
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parency  becoming  a  dull  and  opaque  body.  Leading  out  of  this  hall 
are  innumerable  passages  :  wbere  they  lead  to,  or  how  far  they  extend 
no  one  knows.  The  walls  are  pierced  in  every  direction  with  dark 
looking  openings,  each  leading  into  other  caverns,  thus  making  the 
whole  mountain  one  vast  network  of  caves  and  grottoes.  As  a  speci- 
men of  natural  excavation,  I  much  doubt  if  these  caverns  are  to  be 
equalled  by  any  in  the  world,  both  for  beauty,  height,  or  extent,  for 
their  extent  is  as  yet  quite  unknown." 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  Zwartberg  range  consist  of  sand- 
stones and  quartzite  of  the  same  age  as  the  Zuurberg  mountain 
(Carboniferotxs).  Succeeding  these  is  a  conglomerate  formation 
whose  peculiar  characteristic  is  the  number  of  pebbles  and  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  several  tons  in  weight, 
imbedded  in  it.  Various  observers  have  termed  this  a  claystone 
porphyry,  a  trap  ash,  a  metamorphic  conglomerate,  and  a  boulder 
clay.  Its  origin  has  been  attributed  to  igneous  action,  to  glacial 
action,  and  to  aqueous  distribution.  But  observations  which  have 
just  been  concluded  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunn,  in  his  recent  geological 
surveys  on  behalf  of  the  Grovernment,  establish  the  fact  that  this 
conglomerate  is  of  glacial  origin.  Not  only  are  the  boulders, 
blocks,  and  pebbles  striated,  scored,  and  grooved,  but  they  have 
also  flat  surfaces  ground  on  them,  in  some  cases.  Its  outcrop  has 
tLOw  been  traced  from  the  Vaal  River,  near  Kimberley,  through 
Bushmanland  south  of  the  Orange  River,  down  past  Calvinia  to 
Karoo  Poort,  and  thence  easterly,  j)ast  Prince  Albert  and  Grraham's 
Town,  to  the  Grulana  Eiver  mouth.  It  re-enters  the  land  south  of 
the  mouth  of  St.  John's  Biver,  crosses  the  Umzimkulu  Drift, 
entering  Natal,  and  continues  past  Pietermaritzhm-g  on  to  the 
junction  of  the  Tugela  and  Buffalo  Eivers  and  into  Zululand.  The 
whole  of  the  area  included  by  the  outcrop  is  underlaid  by  this 
remarkable  conglomera1;e,  which  extends  over  a  length  of  700 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  250  miles.  At  one  point,  about  a 
mile  from  the  junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers,  a  distinctly 
glaciated  rock  surface  is  laid  bare,  with  the  conglomerate,  con- 
taining striated  pebbles  and  boulders,  resting  upon  it. 

Overlying  this  conglomerate  are  carbonaceous  shales,  forming  the 
Lower  Karoo  Beds.  These  beds  dip  away  from  the  conglomerate 
on  the  north  side  towards  the  south,  and  on  the  south  towards 
the  north,  forming  apparently  an  immense  trough  or  basin,  in  which 
there  now  appears  a  probability  of  coal  deposits  being  found  in 
positions  more  central  and  accessible,  and  of  greater  value  to  the 
country  than  any  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  in  these  carbonaceous- 
shales  that  the  diamond  mines  are  situate  at  Kimberley. 

Above  the  Lower  Ejiroo  Beds  are  the  Upper  Karoo  Beds.  These 
formations  together,  forming  the  Karoo  plains,  cover  an  immense 
axea,  extending  from  the  boundary  of  the  gneiss,  in  the  Calvinia 
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aistrict  on  the  west,  to  the  Zwarteberg  and  Zuurberg  on  the  east,, 
spreading  over  the  Midland  and  most  of  the  Eastern  Districts,, 
and  stretching  northwards  as  far  as  the  Yaal  Eiver. 

In  these  Karoo  beds,  a  great  variety  of  fossil  reptilian  verte- 
brates (Dicynodonts,  &c.)  are  found.  They  have  been  described 
and  catalogued  by  Sir  Eichard  Owen,  the  eminent  palaen- 
tologist,  who,  writing  of  them,  says: — Befoi-e  the  continent 
of  Africa  as  it  now  is  existed,  these  animals  lived,  died,  and 
]u-opagated  their  kinds  through  untold  generations.  From  their- 
j  aws  and  dentition  they  were  herbivorous,  and  from  what  is  known 

their  limbs  more  terrestrial  than  aquatic.  The  old  lake-basins 
represented  by  these  deposits  muoh  exceed  in  extent  those  inland 
■■esh  water  seas  which  recent  explorers  have  now  discovered  for  us 
.11  the  centre  of  the  Continent."  As  to  the  age  of  these  Saurians, 
Sir  R.  Owen  adds,  the  present  phase  of  evidence  is  that  they  are- 
not  later  in  time  than  the  Ti'ias,  and  probably  lived  in  the  Palaeozoic- 
periods. 

The  Stormberg  Coal  Measures,  from  their  characteristic  plants  ■ 
and  fossils,  are  considered  to  be  of  the  secondary  or  Mesozoic 
epoch.  They  measure  about  1,000  feet  thick  and  rest  immediately 
and  conformably  on  the  Upper  Karoo  beds,  the  principal  deposits 
as  yet  found,  and  now  in  course  of  working,  being  at  from  300  to 
400  feet  from  the  base.  Mr.  Dunn  classes  these  Stormberg  rocks  in 
fV)ur  groups,  rising  in  succession,  viz.  : — Coal  Measures,  Bed  Beds,. 
Cave  Sandstone,  and  Volcanic  rocks.  Very  grand  scenery  results 
from  the  weathering  of  these  sandstones,  and  caves  of  large  size 
occur  in  them. 

Eepresenting  later  geological  periods,  are  the  Sunday's  Eiver- 
Beds  (Jurassic),  extending  along  the  course  of  the  Sunday's  Eiver, 
the  valley  of  the  Olifant's  Eiver,  in  Oudtshoorn,  and  from  Mossel 
Bay  to  Heidelberg  ;  and  the  Tertiary  clays,  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones found  in  the  Zwartkops  Eiver  Valley,  on  the  old  race-course- 
at  Graham's  To"wn,  and  on  the  Cape  Flats,  and  elsewhere. 

TJnmistakeable  old  volcanoes,  which  were  probably  the  centre  of 
eruptive  activity  in  the  Triassic  age,  are  found  in  the  Stormberg 
range.  Two  of  them  still  preserve  a  crater-like  shape — one  is^ 
locally  known  as  Glatkopjes,  and  the  other  as  Telemachus  Kop. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Colony,  igneous  rocks, 
occur  abundantly,  shewing  that  after  the  deposit  of  the  Karoo  beds- 
and  at  the  close  of  the  period  occupied  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
Stormberg  beds,  volcanic  agencies  on  a  grand  scale  were  developed,, 
and  vast  masses  of  dolerite  introduced  thi'ough  the  stratified  rocks 
ia  all  directions;  but  although  passing  through,  they  did  not 
generally  disturb  their  horizontal  position.  The  contours  of  most  of 
the  hills  and  mountains  are  thus  always  marked  by  bold  and 
massive  outlines. 
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To  some  English  readers,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  South 
African  scenery,  instead  of  bein^  dreary  and  monotonous,  has  a  fair 
proportion  of  grand  and  majestic  as  well  as  wondrously  beautiful 
•and  picturesque  points.  The  bold,  towering  mountains  of  the 
Eastern  districts,  of  the  Stormberg,  and  the  Drakensberg,  compare 
favourably  with  anything  in  "Wales,  the  West  of  Ireland,  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  combination  of  hill  and  lake  and 
woodland  in  the  divisions  of  Greorge  and  Knysna,  and  along  the 
reaches  of  the  St.  John's  River,  bear  contrast  in  some  respects  with 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  jungly  ravines  and  the 
dense  primeval  forests,  where  "Nature  reigns  supreme  in  awful 
loneliness,"  have  a  rare  wild  beauty  of  their  own ;  in  their  deep 
recesses,  beneath  the  shade  of  majestic  yellowwoods,  you  may 
wander  for  hours,  so  far  as  the  tangled  undergrowth  will  let  you, 
"the  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the  subdued 
note  of  a  bird,  or  the  chirp  of  an  insect.  There  is  also  a  great 
charm  in  the  pure  translucent  atmosphere  of  the  country ;  in  its 
■strange  yet  exquisite  vegetation,  and  in  the  brilliant  colouring  of 
mountain  slope  or  forest  glade  under  the  purple  light  of  morning, 
•  or  the  rosy  glow  of  sunset — 

When  the  sultry  summer  noon  is  past, 
And  mellow  evening  comes  at  last, 
With  a  low  and  languid  breeze 
Fanning  the  Mimosa  trees. 

Even  the  wide- extending  pastoral  plains  of  the  Karoo  have  a  cer- 
tain attraction  for  many — not  merely  as  valuable  sheep-walks,  or 
for  the  herds  of  wild  game  occasionally  met  with,  but  from  the 
freedom  as  well  as  the  exhilarating  buoyant  air  of  the  desert,  and 
that  strange  sense  of  solitude  which  is  realised  as  one  gazes  over 
the  unbroken  perspective  of  blue  sky  and  fading  distance, 

When  no  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount, 
Appear  to  refresh  the  aching  eye  ; 
But  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky, 
And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round. 
Spread— void  of  living  sight  and  sound. 

The  traveller  who  journeys  up  country,  in  crossing  several  of 
the  mountain  ranges,  may  enjoy  a  diversity  of  panorama  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  is  obtained  along  the  great  Alpine  passes. 
'The  Hottentot's  Holland  Kloof,  on  the  main  route  from  Cape 
Town  to  the  frontier,  is  one  of  these  elevations,  rising  a  sheer 
height  of  near  a  thousand  feet,  and  overlooking  the  whole  of  the 
<Cape  Peninsula  from  False  Bay  to  Table  Bay.  Still  more  attrac- 
tive, as  well  as  imposing,  is  the  entrance  to  the  interior  by  Bain's 
Kloof,  Mitchell's  Pass,  and  Karoo  Poort.  The  railway  carries  you 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  pretty  village  of  Wellington,^  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  range,  where  the  road  winds  up  with  many  a 
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curve  and  stretch  for  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  crown  of  Bain's- 
Pass,  commanding  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  surrounding- 
country.    Here  the  prospect  extends  over  a  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  yet  the  atmosphere  generally  is  so  clear  and  trans- 
parent that  every  feature  stands  revealed  with  the  most  minute 
distinctness.     The  silvery  stream  of  the  Berg  Eiver,  the  tree- 
embowered  township  of  the  Paarl,  stretching  at  the  base  of  the- 
immense  ghstening  domes  of  granite  rock  which  the  old  colonists- 
named  the  Pearl  and  Diamond  ;  the  village  of  Wellington,  with 
its  white- washed  houses  and  brown  orchards ;  and  the  succession  of 
trim  homesteads,  vineyards,  and  corn-fields,  spreading  out  mile- 
after  mile,  to  the  white  line  of  surf  which  marks  the  deep  blue  sea. 
north  of  Table  Bay,  are  all  as  plain  to  the  eye  as  the  smooth 
velvet  slopes  of  the  Grroeneberg,  and  the  dark  green  and  gold  of 
the  orange  groves  surrounding  the  farms  snugly  nestled  in  the- 
Wagonmaker's  Valley  many  hundreds  of  feet  immediately  below.. 

The  scene  is  one  of  pleasing  landscape  beauty,  such  as  no  other- 
part  of  the  Colony  affords  ;  and  it  contrasts  most  strikingly  with 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kloof,  a  few  yards- 
further  on.    Huge  mountain  masses  there  form  the  portal  of  the 
Titanic  gorge,  through  which  the  Pass  gradually  descends  for  about 
ten  miles  to  the  Breede  Eiver  Valley.    Nearly  all  along  this  way 
the  road  has  been  blasted  and  scarped  out  of  a  hard  quartzose- 
sandstone — in  some  places  being  cut  through  frowning  krantzes,. 
leaving  gigantic  gates,  natural  arches,  and  overhanging  ledges  ;• 
in  others  crossing  abyss-like  gaps  and  fissures,  which  have  been 
built  up  with  precipitous  retaining  and  parapet  walls  from  100  to- 
300  feet  high.  "  Hills  upon  hills  in  quick  succession  rise  "  as  you 
advance,  and  new  objects  of  admiration  or  astonishment  are  ever- 
presenting  themselves.    The  rock  scenery  is  singularly  weird  and- 
fantastic — now  rising  high  in  majestic  buttressed  walls,  then  piled 
up  in  craggy  pinnacles — here  standing  in  gaunt  spectral  groups,  or- 
there  strewn  in  broken  and  crumbled  confusion.    Its  scathed  and 
weather-worn  character  in  many  places  might  convey  a  dreary  and 
perhaps  monotonous  impression,  if  it  were  not  for  the  endless  charms- 
of  light  and  shade  arising  from  the  winding  course  of  the  road^ 
and  the  varied  colours  and  forms  of  the  vegetation  which  fringes 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.    Although  not  so  luxuriant  nor  so- 
dense  as  in  other  places,  there  is  generally  a  rich  display  of  charac- 
teristic Cape  flora.    Heaths  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  other  hues^ 
bulbs   of  great  variety ;  orchids,  ferns,  and  several  handsome 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees,  alternate  together  with  grasses,  creepers, 
and  soft  mosses ;  and  the  stratified  formation  of  the  sandstone  en- 
closes many  humid  recesses  whence  issue  rills  and  streams  which 
keep  these  evergreen  and  fresh  all  the  year  round.    The  flowering 
season  of  September,  however,  is  the  time  to  see  the  Pass  to  ad- 
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vantage ;  then  after  the  winter  rains,  there  are  countless  sprays, 
■cascades,  and  waterfalls,  leaping  from  ledge  and  precipice,  and 
rushing  down  to  swell  the  dark  tarn-like  pools  and  roaring  tor- 
rent of  the  Witte  Biver  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ravine. 

Emerging  from  the  Kloof  at  Darling  Bridge,  the  fiats  forming 
vthe  Tulbagh  and  Worcester  valley  are  traversed,  and  then  the 
Michell's  Pass  in  Mostert's  Hoek  greets  you.     This  is  another 
;mountain  scene  of  great  boldness  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
Breede  Eiver,  a  clear  wide  stream,  is  bridged  across  at  the  entrance, 
•  and  the  road  ascends  along  the  left  bank  for  a  length  of  about  six 
miles,  the  whole  of  it  being  scarped  out  of  the  rock,  and  strength- 
•ened  by  a  retaining  wall,  from  three  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The 
■old  road — little  more  than  a  cattle  track — is  still  to  be  seen  climb- 
ing over  projecting  krantzes,  and  then  descending  abruptly  to  the 
river  bed,  and  farmers  delight  to  tell  of  their  perilous  adventures 
:ln  crossing  it,  not  many  years  ago,  when  waggons  and  produce 
.had  to  be  carried  over  piecemeal,  or  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  and  after- 
wards put  together  and  re-arranged,  when  they  had  managed  to 
•scramble  through.    In  this  kloof  the  moimtains  appear  more 
huddled  together,  and  tower  up  in  grand  and  wild  confusion,  the 
cliffs,  and  peaks,  and  crags  seeming  to  topple  (3very  way  from  the 
•highly  inclined  stratification  of  the  rocks,  while  the  many  grassy 
hollows  and  patches  of  flowering  heaths  and  shrubs  clothing  their 
•sides  give  a  soft  verdant  character  to  the  scene.    On  reaching  its 
•summit,  which  is  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  village  of 
Ceres  and  the  District  of  "Warm  Bokkeveldare  seen  stretched  out 
•^on  a  circular  undulating  plain  bounded  by  the  heights  of  the  Cold 
Bokkeveld,  which  are  all  snow-clad  in  winter.    From  here  one  road 
!i:)asses  over  these  heights  by  the  Grydow  Mountain  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Bokkeveld,  and  another  proceeds  by  the  steep  and 
^toilsome  ascent  of  the  Hottentot's  Kloof  to  the  Karoo  Poort, 
leading  to  Calvinia  and  Eoggeveld,  and  Beaufort  West  and  the 
Interior. 

From  Port  Elizabeth,  a  few  hours  journey  by  rail  brings  you  to 
■the  Zuurberg  Mountain  Pass,  which  is  unrivalled  in  point  of 
beauty  of  vegetation  and  novelty  of  scene.  Stopping  at  the 
•Coerney  Station,  the  approach  to  the  Pass  is  for  some  distance 
through  portion  of  the  Addo  Bush — a  dense  jungle  consisting 
■chiefly  of  spekboom  and  other  succulent  plants,  growing  in  such 
rank  luxuriance  as  to  be  almost  impervious  unless  a  path  be  cut 
through  them.  Many  parts  of  the  frontier  are  covered  with  such 
i;hickets,  which  in  the  time  of  war  were  occupied  by  the  Kafirs  as 
-natural  strongholds,  whence  they  could  suprise  their  objects  of 
•attack  or  elude  their  pursuers.  At  this  place  the  Bush  gives 
■.shelter  to  a  few  herds  of  elephants,  whose  foot-prints  and  tracks 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  crossing  the  road  ;  and  the  old  Dutch 
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©olonist  who  is  owner  of  a  farm  about  half-way  to  the  mountain  is 
sometimes  subjected  to  nocturnal  visits  from  them.  "  The  flies  and 
the  elephants,"  he  says,  are  the  only  troubles  of  his  life  ;  the  for- 
mer swai-m  and  tease  him  during  the  day,  whilst  the  latter  trample 
the  corn-fields  at  night,  and  are  "  too  big  to  wrestle  with."  Their 
numbers,  however,  are  now  fast  diminishing,  and  apparently 
they  are  getting  more  timid  and  suspicious  of  man,  as  they 
have  removed  their  haunts  to  the  extreme  recesses  of  the 
"  bush." 

Nearing  the  foot  of  the  Pass,  the  mountain  heights  in  the  fore- 
ground, clothed  with  the  strange,  stiff,  gaunt  forms  of  the  gigantic 
Euphorbia,  have  rather  a  gloomy,  sombre  effect ;  but  this  is  soon 
lightened  and  improved  as  the  view  changes  when  the  first  ascent 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  made,  and  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
hill  and  forest  scenery  is  disclosed.  Then  there  are  imposing  bushy 
cliffs  and  weather-stained  rooks  bristling  against  the  sky  overhead, 
while  in  the  valley  outstretched  below  lofty  trees,  draped  with  grey 
lichens,  or  festooned  with  convolvolus,  wild  vine,  or  monkey  rope 
parasites  stand  up  like  ancient  monarchs,  as  they  are,  out  of  the 
tangled  mass  of  copse,  clustering  shrubs,  flowering  plants,  grasses, 
and  ferns,  which  form  the  undergrowth  vegetation.  Through  tliis 
the  road  rises,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  one  side,  with  deep 
perpendicular  precipices  on  the  other,  until  it  passes  through  a 
rocky  gateway,  and  emerges  at  the  top,  on  what  is  apparently  a 
table-land  of  grassy  downs,  but  in  reality  is  one  of  the  several 
hilly  ridges,  running  off  into  deep  furrows  and  kloofs  in  every 
direction.  It  is  in  crossing  these  "  necks "  or  ridges  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Zuurberg  is  realised  and  seen  to  advantage. 
The  poet  Pringle  was  strikingly  impressed  with  it,  as  far  surpassing 
anything  of  the  kind  he  had  witnessed  elsewhere,  or  formed  a 
conception  of  from  the  accounts  of  others.  He  describes  it  as  "  a 
bniowy  chaos  of  naked  mountains,  rocks,  precipices,  and  yawning 
abysses,  that  looked  as  if  hurled  together  by  some  prodigious  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  while  over  the  lower  declivities  and  deep  sunk 
dells  a  dark  impenetrable  forest  spreads  its  shaggy  skirts,  and  adds 
to  the  whole  a  still  more  wild  and  savage  sublimity."  It  is  indeed 
a  superb  scene  when  looked  upon  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain which  commands  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  lower  ranges. 
There  you  can  mark  the  great  arches  and  deep  troughs  of  the 
Zuurberg  formation,  now  rising  in  soft  rounded  contours,  then 
swelling  out  in  gentle  undulations,  the  emerald  grassy  slopes  con- 
trasting with  the  grey  precipices  and  dark  foliage  of  the  forest 
recesses,  or  the  bright  silvery  gleams  of  the  streams  in  the  inter- 
vening deep  valleys.  There  is  also  a  splendid  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country  stretching  to  the  coast  and  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  of  the  fantastic  peaks  of  the  Winterhoek 
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mountain  (the  Cockscomb),  which  in  the  clear  atmosphere  appears 
much  nearer  than  it  actually  is. 

The  heights  above  the  city  of  Graham's  Town  also  command  a 
magnificent  view  of  characteristic  frontier  scenery — an  exquisite 
landscape  of  tumbled  hills  and  dales,  variegated  with  verdant  slopes 
and  wooded  heights,  and  backed  by  massive  mountains,  whose  tops 
fade  into  the  blue  haze  on  the  far  distant  horizon.  Woest 
Hill  on  the  one  side  and  Botha's  Hill  on  the  other,  each  afford  a 
good  prospect,  but  the  culminating  point  of  view  is  Grovemor's  Kop, 
an  eminence  about  2,700  feet  high,  ten  miles  east  of  the  city. 
Directly  in  front  and  north-eastward,  the  gloomy  dark  valleys  of 
the  Great  Fish  River  extend ;  one  can  discern  the  tower  of  Fort 
Peddie,  and  the  sand  hills  between  the  Fish  Eiver  and  the  Beka, 
and  in  the  distance  the  mountains  of  Kaffraria,  with  the  peak  of 
Tabindoda  or  the  Man  Mountain.  To  the  right  there  appear 
spread  out 

The  gardens  of  Albany  with  their  evergreen  parks  and  rich  com  land, 

Their  soft  grassy  slopes,  wooded  kloofs  and  deep  vleis,  with  the  broad-leaved  lotus 

Wafting  delicious  perfume  around ; 

while  in  the  distance  the  white  farm-houses  of  Bathurst  and  the 
Kowie  are  scattered  in  groups,  and  the  coast  line  is  girded  with  a 
beautiful  sapphire  belt,  formed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  from  the  Bushman's  River  to  the 
Keiskamma, 

On  the  great  northern  road,  leading  from  Grraham's  Town  to 
Queen's  Town,  there  is  another  mountain  pass,  the  Katberg, 
of  striking  grandeur  and  romantic  beauty,  and  the  approach  to 
it  through  Fort  Beaufort  and  the  Kat  River  district  is  fittingly 
pictm'esque.   The  mountain,  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  it, 
cannot  be  less  than  3,000  or  4,000  feet  high,  and  the  pass  winds 
up  on  the  ridge  of  a  kloof,  through  bush  and  forest  and  rocky 
krantzes  and  over  waterfalls  and  f earfuUy  deep  gullies,  which  make 
one  marvel  at  the  intrepidity  f  nd  skiU  of  the  engineer  who  laid  it 
out.    On  the  breast  of  the  Katberg  there  are  three  distinct  belts  or 
zones,  the  lower  consisting  of  undulating  slopes  and  coombs,  some 
of  them  of  richest  emerald  green  :  others,  hardly  less  beautiful,  of 
a  ripe  russet-yellow  tint,  which  harmonize  delightfully  with  the 
dark  sombre  forest  foliage  in  the  zone  immediately  above.  This 
forest  covers  not  merely  the  ravines,  but  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
mountain  within  the  limits  of  elevation  to  which  it  extends  ;  and 
at  some  points  in  the  Pass  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  to 
gaze  upwards  to  the  forest- clothed  heights  above  you,  and_  then 
glance  down  into  the  yawning  depths  of  still  grander  forest  in  the 
ravines  and  gullies  almost  perpendicularly  beneath.    Above  all 
this  again,  you  have  the  third  zone  of  magnificentlj'^  precipitous 
rock,  rising  in  columnar  basalt,  and  forming  a  perfect  diadem  along 
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the  mountain  crest.  From  the  top  a  magnificent  outlook  over  the 
valleys  far  below  is  to  be  had,  and  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  changes  from  the  picturesque 
to  the  wild  and  fantastical.  We  visited  it  on  a  bright  clear 
summer's  day,  but  it  may  be  seen  under  different  circumstances,^ 
such  as  in  winter,  when  snow  enwraps  the  heights  in  its  white- 
wreaths,  giving  it  a  perfectly  Alpine  appearance  ;  or  in  da.rk  storm,- 
when  loud  thunders  echo  over  the  rock  peaks,  and  vivid  lightnings 
illumine  the  yawning  precipices  around  ;  and  at  other  times,  when 
the  spreading  vales  below  are  covered  with  a  sea  of  silvery  mist,, 
out  of  which  the  tops  of  the  hills  rise  up  hke  islands  on  an  expanse 
of  ocean. 

The  whole  of  what  once  was  Kafirland,  but  now  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  Kaffraria  and  the  Transkeian  Territories,  is  a 
glorious  country,  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  frequently  grandly 
picturesque.  The  Drakensberg  Mountains,  which  are  more  or  less 
snow-clad  during  the  winter  months,  present  many  magnificent 
scenes.  Their  native  name  "  Quathlamba " — heaped  up  in  a; 
jagged  manner — is  descriptive  of  their  general  appearance.  They 
assume  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  forms,  and  it  requires  but 
small  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  depicted,  castles  and 
castellated  turrets,  spires,  and  pinnacles,  in  their  rugged  heights. 
Streams  without  number  have  their  sources  in  them,  and  flow' 
onward  to  the  lower  plateau,  half-way  to  the  sea-coast,  where  they 
are  joined  by  many  others,  and  their  strength  and  volume  in- 
creased until  they  unite  and  form  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the 
Bashee,  Umtata,  and  Umzimvubu.  This  tract  consists  of  undu- 
lating plains  and  open  valleys,  abounding  in  rich  grassy  ptisturage 
and  very  fertile  soil.  Dotted  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of 
the  cotmtry  are  the  numberless  huts  and  kraals  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  with  their  sleek  cattle  grazing  on  the  grassy  slopes — a 
picture  of  real  pastoral  beauty.  Belts  of  hills  and  kops  rise  here 
and  there  along  the  valleys,  their  sides  or  crests  covered  with  the 
dark  rich  foliage  of  Kafir  forest  trees  and  bush,  while  glinting  out 
from  between  their  cover  may  be  seen  streamlets  faUing  from  con- 
siderable heights  in  magnificent  cascades. 

In  this  land  waterfalls  are  numerous,  as  they  may  also  be  said 
to  be  along  a  good  portion  of  the  eastern  mountain  slopes  of  the 
Colony.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  is  on  the  Tsitza 
Eiver,  near  to  Shawbury  Mission  station,  along  the  main  road 
from  Umtata  to  Kokstad.  Below  Shawbury  the  river  takes  a 
bend,  and  after  running  through  some  pictm-esque  gorges  wooded 
to  the  water's  ridge,  it  passes  across  a  flat  country  until  it  reaches 
the  edge  of  a  huge  precipice,  over  which  it  rushes.  This  rift  or 
chasm  is  some  150  yards  across,  and  the  volumes  of  seething  water 
make  a  gigantic  leap  into  the  abyss.    In  heavy  floods  this  is  a 
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grand  sight  to  witness — the  whole  forming  one  continuous  broad 
sheet,  and  each  foaming  wave  seeming  to  endeavour  to  overtake  its 
predecessor  before  reaching  the  depths  below.  The  falls  have  been 
measured,  and  reach  the  height  of  375  feet,  they  therefore  take 
pre-eminence  as  the  highest  in  the  Colony. 

The  grandest  and  most,  romantic  scenery,  however,  is  met  with 
at  the  St.  John's  River,  which  may  be  reached  by  road  from 
TJmtata  through  Western  Pondoland,  or  by  vessel  or  steamer  along 
the  coast.  From  seaward,  the  river  mouth  is  a  noticeable  object, 
and  so  remarkable  that  any  one  having  once  seen  it,  or  even  a 
sketch  of  it,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  it  again.  A  lofty  table-topped 
mountain  appears  to  have  been  cleft  to  its  base,  leaving  a  wedge- 
shaped  gap  through  which  the  river  flows  to  the  sea.  The  edges 
of  the  cleft  which,  near  the  mouth,  lie  about  2,000  feet  asunder, 
approach  each  other,  until  near  the  top  of  the  first  reach  they  are 
about  1,500  feet  apart.  They  rise  in  abrupt  forest-clad  steeps 
until  they  attain  a  height  of  six  to  seven  hundred  feet.  From 
these  edges,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  plateaus  extend  until,  on 
each  side,  other  precipituous  cliffs  rise,  which  culminate  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  where  they  attain  a  height  of 
about  1,200  feet,  and  lie  only  4,000  feet  apart,  considerably  less 
than  a  mile.  These  are  the  well-known  "  Gates"  of  St.  John's,  or 
the  Umzimvubu  River. 

"  Like  giant  sentinels  on  either  hand, 

The  stately  portals  of  the  river  stand, 

Their  rugged  crests,  and  headlands  bold  and  free, 

Rising  in  silent  grandeur  o'er  the  sea, 

Whose  foaming  waves  engird  with  silvery  showers 

St.  John's  grand  cliffs  and  castellated  towers. 

Low  at  their  feet,  in  deep  eternal  shade. 

The  river  ilows  past  mountain,  krantz,  and  glade. 

Onward  and  onward  from  its  distant  source, 

TUl,  midst  this  scene  sublime,  it  ends  its  course." 

Inside  of  the  "  Gates  "  the  river  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  a  lake  or  lagoon  than  a  stream.  There  is  an  expanse  of  sky- 
blue  water  nearly  500  yards  wide,  between  stately  mountains  and 
luxuriantly  wooded  hills.  The  steep  wooded  slopes  come  down 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  in  many  places  the  thick  tangled 
forest  overhangs  the  margin,  forming  beautiful  arcades.  To  appre- 
ciate the  nature  of  this  river  scenery,  one  must  witness  the  inde- 
scribable beauties  of  the  spot,  and  its  sm-roundings— long  silent 
vistas  of  forest,  with  the  ripple  of  water  sounding  through  them, 
tumbled  masses  of  rock  covered  with  mosses,  ferns  and  flowering 
creepers  of  all  sorts  in  most  bewildering  luxuiiance  twining  in 
heavy  clustering  masses  around  majestic  old  trees,  whose  every 
bough  and  leaf  find  their  reflection  as  in  a  mirror  in  the  placid 
waters,  until  in  some  places  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  reahty 
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ends  and  the  shadow  begins.  The  exquisite  semi-tropical  vegeta- 
tion, African  in  its  type  and  almost  Brazilian  in  its  beauty  ;  the 
ohai-ms  of  light  and  shade  over  the  grand  panorama  of  mountain, 
wood,  and  water  ;  and  the  glimpses  of  .  hill  and  dale,  forming  the 
high  lands  in  the  extreme  distance  and  seemingly  merging  into 
the  cobalt  sky,  furnish  a  picture  of  virgin- N-ature  untouched  by  Art 
rai'ely  to  be  met  with.  ^ 

The  mouth  of  this  river,  Hke  most  M  the  rivers  on  the  coast,  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar  of  shifting  sand,  the  channel  contracting,  ex- 
panding, and  changing  its  condition  according  to  the  volume  of 
■water  or  floods  in  the  river.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
flooded  on  one  occasion  as  to  have  had  a  width  of  900  feet  with  a 
depth  of  30  feet  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  across.  After 
the  shallows  and  intricacies  of  the  mouth  and  flrst  half  mile  have 
been  passed,  the  depths  and  channel  are  f avoiu-able  for  navigation, 
Taut  this  is  not  iiniformly  maintained,  for,  as  the  river  is  ascended, 
shallow  banks,  and  an  average  lesser  depth,  but  with  alternating 
deep  holes,  are  met,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  vessel  of  over 
seven  feet  draft  should  wait  for  the  high- water  tides.  The  river 
remains  navigable  for  shallow-draft  barges  or  canoe  boats  for  a 
total  distance'  of  10  to  12  miles  from  the  sea,  at  which  point  the 
tidal  wave  and  all  possible  navigation  is  abruptly  stopped  by  a 
pebbly  steep  inclination,  down  which  the  river  waters  flow  from 
their  distant  drainage  area,  the  rolling  uplands  of  Pondoland  and 
Griqualand  East. 

The  verdure  of  these  Eastern  coast  lands  is  due  to  the  supplies 
of  moisture  carried  to  them  by  the  trade  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  vapour-laden  clouds  are  arrested  or  caught  by  the  high 
mountain  barriers,  upon  whose  summits  and  sides  their  refreshing 
and  fertilizing  showers  descend.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  climatic  and  meteorological  conditions  of  the  Colony. 
The  seasons  at  the  Cape  it  must  be  remembered  come  in  reverse 
order  to  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ; — thus,  the  Cape  sum- 
mer is  from  December  to  February  ;  Autumn  from  March  to  May  ; 
"Winter  from  June  to  August,  and  Spring  from  September  to 
November. 

One  circumstance  which  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
climate  of  the  Colony  is  the  existence  of  two  ocean  currents  on  its 
coasts — the  one,  the  tropical  ocean  current  coming  down  from  the 
Mozambique  channel  along  the  east  coast  and  around  Cape  L'Agul- 
has ;  and  the  other  the  cold  South  Atlantic  current  on  the  West 
Coast.  Table  Bay  and  False  Bay  mark  the  differences  of  tem- 
.perature  of  the  two — the  waters  of  the  latter  at  times  registering 
15°  higher  than  those  of  the  former. 

Another  striking  distinction  is,  that  in  Autumn  and  Winter, 
the  equatorial  or  return  winds  from  the  North-west  discharge  their 
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moisture  in  copious  rains  over  the  Western  districts  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Karoo  and  the  Gouritz  Eiver,  while  at  the  same 
seasons  of  the  year  the  Midland  and  Eastern  districts  are  usually  di-y. 
In  Spring  and  Summer  again,  the  south-easterly  winds  laden  with 
moisture  from  the  tropical  current  of  the  Indian  Ocean  precipitate 
their  rains  along  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Eastern  districts  and 
the  high  plateaux  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  Colony,  while  at 
this  season  the  Western  districts  are  comparatively  dry. 

Thanks  to  the  labours  of  the  Government  Meteorological 
Commission  and  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gamble,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  the 
distribution  of  rainfall  in  South  Africa  is  beginning  to  be  f aii-ly 
understood,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Rainfall  Map,  which  accom- 
panies this  Handbook,  prefacing  the  chapter  on  the  Cape  as  a 
Health  Resort."  Rain-gauges  are  placed  at  every  seat  of  magis- 
tracy in  the  Colony  and  the  observations  registered  are  regularly 
tabulated  and  published.  From  these  several  stations  the  monthly 
averages  have  been  taken  and  diagrams  prepared  shewing  the 
rainfall  at  various  places  during  each  season  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Gamble  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  these  observations : — 

"  The  North-west  of  the  Colony  is  almost  rainless.  The  south-west 
has  abundant  winter  rains.  The  south  coast  has  rain  in  all  months, 
December  and  January  being  the  driest  time ;  in  the  midlands,  as 
well  as  in  the  north  and  east,  the  rains  occur  generally  in  Februar}- 
and  March,  though  near  the  coast  there  is  a  second  maximum  in 
October  and  November. 

"Droughts  seldom  occur  all  over  the  Colony  in  the  same  year ;  in 
fact  it  seems  as  if  a  drought  in  the  interior  frequently  Occurs  in  the 
same  year  as  abundant  rains  on  the  south-west  coast. 

"  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  South  Africa  is  drying  up. 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  springs  and  streams  are  not  so  constant 
as  they  used  to  be,  the  statement  is  undoubtedly  true.  If  it  is  meant 
that  less  rain  falls  than  in  former  historic  times,  the  statement  has 
certainly  not  been  proved,  and  is  most  probably  untrue.  The  early 
books  of  travels  speak  of  droughts  in  the  interior  ;  Sparrman  mentions 
the  great  drought  of  1775.  The  forty-five  years  of  rainfall  measure- 
ment at  the  Eoyal  Observatory  give  no  support  to  the  view  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  is  diminishing.  But  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  and 
the  burning  of  the  veld  has  affected  and  is  affecting  the  permanence 
of  springs  and  streams.  Both  white  men  and  natives  seem  to  act 
recklessly  in  this  matter,  cutting  down  bush  for  kraals  and  firewood, 
the  natives  especially  using  large  quantities  of  young  trees  for  their 
huts  and  game  traps.  The  increased  number  of  flocks  has  also 
contributed  to  this  result.  Where  the  grasses  and  bushes  are  eaten 
off  the  sun  bakes  the  soil,  and  the  rain  runs  off  into  the  rivers, 
forming  new  '  sluits '  as  it  runs,  and  is  lost  in  the  sea  without 
replenishing  the  underground  supplies." 

The  rainfall  is  variable  in  amount,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples.    At  Pella,  on  the  north-west  border,  the 
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average  yearly  fall  is  2^  inches,  oue-fiftli  of  which  falls  in  May. 
For  five  years  there  has  been  no  rains  during  November.  At  the 
Eoyal  Observatory,  near  Cape  Town,  the  average  is  about  25 
inches,  three-fifths  of  which  falls  during  the  winter  months.  May, 
June,  and  July.  August  is  also  one  of  the  rainiest  months.  At 
Mossel  Bay  and  Port  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  at  most  coast  towns  the 
rainfall  is  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  yearly 
fall  at  the  former  town  is  16  inches ;  at  the  latter  23  inches.  At 
Mossel  Bay  the  wettest  months  are  February  and  March,  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  May  and  October.  January  is  the  driest  month  at  both 
places.  At  Carnarvon,  a  town  in  the  Northern  Karroo,  and  fairly 
tj'pical  of  that  district,  the  average  rainfall  is  8  inches,  one^th  of 
which  falls  in  March ;  from  June  to  December,  the  average  for 
each  month  is  less  than  half  an  inch.  At  Grraaff-Eeinet,  in  the 
east  central  Karroo,  the  average  is  14J  inches,  and  the  wettest 
month,  March.  Q-ueen's  Town  and  AKwal  North,  towns  on  the 
Eastern  border,  have  average  yearly  falls  of  20f  inches  and  24J 
inches  respectively.  Their  greatest  rains  generally  occur  in 
February  and  March,  and  their  droughts  in  June,  July,  and 
August, — in  these  respects  resembHng  the  towns  in  the  Karroo. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  season,  during  some  days,  the  peaks 
of  the  Drakenstein  and  Winterhoek  mountains  within  sight  of 
Cape  Town  are  white  with  snow ;  and  up-country  the  mountain 
ranges  such  as  the  Sneeuwbergen  and  Ainatolas  are  frequently 
covered;  while  on  the  Drakensberg  and  about  Barkly  East  snow  lies 
for  weeks  together.  The  up-country  winters  are  usually  very 
dry,  but  at  intervals  of  some  years,  snow  sufiicient  to  enable  snow- 
balling to  be  indulged  in,  has  fallen  at  Kimberley,  Beaufort  "West 
and  Queen's  Town.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  by  Mr.  Dugmore  of  Queen's  Town,  giving  a  view 
from  the  Octagon-square  of  that  place,  shewing  the  surrounding 
hills  enveloped  in  a  snowy  mantle. 

With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  Cape,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  a  hot  country.  During  some  days  in  the  month  of 
J anuary  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  never  lasts  for  more  than  a 
short  time.  The  greatest  heat  of  summer  is  not  more  than  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  Europe;  and  the  prevailing  winds  and  dry 
atmosphere  temper  such  excesses,  rendering  the  warmest  day 
supportable,  while  the  balmy  coolness  of  the  nigihts  are  surpass- 
ingly agreeable  and  enjoyable. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  two  miles  from  the  coast, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  throughout  the  year  is 
about  61°  26'  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  the  hottest  days  being  in 
J  anuary,  with  an  average  temperature  of  68°  92 the  coldest  about 
July,  with  an  average  temperature  of  54''  03/.  Elsewhere,  in  the 
Colony,  the  observations  have  been  rather  intermittent  and  not 
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extended  over  so  long  a  period,  but  the.y  are  sufficiently  reliable  to 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  climate.  Mr.  Gramble  has  observed  that 
"  places  on  the  coast  have  a  much  less  range  both  in  the  annual  and 
daily  period  than  those  in  the  interior.  The  summers  and  the 
noondays  are  hotter  up-country  than  by  the  sea ;  and  the  winters 
and  the  early  mornings  before  dawn  are  milder  by  the  ocean  than 
inland.''  He  gives  the  following'  table  of  temperature  means 
reduced  from  a  series  of  observations  : — 
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33 
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In  some  of  the  Eastern  Districts  hot  winds  are  occasionally  ex- 
perienced during  summer;  they  come  from  the  north-west, 
carrying  with  them  waves  of  heated  air  from  the  central  plains, 
blowing  as  if  from  a  furnace ;  but,  fortunately,  they  are  not  of  long 
duration.  Hail-storms  are  rare  in  the  West,  but  in  the  Midland, 
Northern,  and  Border  districts  they  occur  with  such  violence  as  to 
cause  considerable  damage  to  vegetation  and  stock.  Thunder- 
storms are  also  very  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  but 
more  inland  they  are  frequent  in  summer,  and  often  very  grand — 
fleecy  clouds  rising  on  the  horizon,  and  swelling  and  darkening  until 
the  lightning  flashes  along  them  and  the  thunder  peals  out  with 
prolonged  and  increasing  reverberation ;  it  is  then  a  sight  to  watch 
the  brilliant  colours  and  forms  of  the  electric  discharges  and  their 
varied  track  against  the  inky  black  sky,  now  forked,  now  straight, 
now  zig-zagged,  now  in  quivering  rays  and  horizontal  flashes, 
appearing  and  disappearing  rapidly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Such  striking  exhibitions  of  Nature's  elements,  however,  do  not 
last  long  ;  after  them  the  rain  ceases,  clouds  roll  up  and  disperse, 
and  a  delicious  cool  atmosphere  follows. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  COLONY. 


Che  city  of  Cape  Town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is 
3y  far  the  most  populous  of  the  towns  scattered  throughout  South 
^-frina  ;  and  its  position  as  the  seat  of  Govermnent,  as  the  meeting 
Dlace  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  an  important  commercial  entrepot, 
iogether  with  its  many  natural  attractions  and  advantages,  have 
sontributed  to  gather  around  it  a  comparatively  wealthy  and 
itationary  community,  whose  social  circles  possess  all  the  charms 
)f  old  established  and  cultivated  European  society. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  about 
30,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  may  be  said  to  be  residents  of  the  city 
iroper  within  its  municipal  boundaries.    This  embraces  both  white 
id  coloured  races,  with  all  their  varieties  of  nationality  and 
adations  of  blood,  from  fairest  Saxon  to  darkest  Ethiopian. 
The  first  glimpse  of  Cojpe  Town  from  seaward  does  not  impress 
stranger  with  its  dimensions.    The  massive  wall  of  Table 
ountain  forming  the  back  ground,  and  the  Devil's  Peak  and 
ion's  Head  enclosing  it  on  either  flank,  dwarfs  the  valley  where 
;he  city  is  laid  out.    The  houses  present  a  mass  of  flat-roofed 
.wellings,  a  few  church  towers  and  some  factory  or  mill  chimneys 
Isiag  up  amongst  them,  with  alternate  villas,  gardens,  and  vine- 
ards  on  the  outsku'ts,  joining  on  to  the  pine  and  silver- tree 
lantations  which  clothe  the  base  of  the  mountain.    But  if  anyone 
akes  the  trouble  to  visit  the  more  elevated  points  of  view,  such  as 
■e  afforded  by  the  Grarden  suburbs,  or  the  drive  along  the  Kloof 
lOad,  a  perfect  bird's-eye  pictm-e  of  the  town  and  circling  bay 
ay  be  had,  in  many  respects  comparing  favourably  with  Naples 
•r  E,io  de  Janeiro. 

The  Dutch  founders  of  Cape  Town  laid  out  its  squares  and 
itreets  with  mathematical  preciseness.  The  main  thoroughfares  run 
(arallel  to  each  other  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  are  crossed 
it  right  angles  by  secondary  streets  of  lesser  width.  The  central 
nd  principal  street  is  Adderley- street,  or  the  "  Heerengracht,"  as 
.t  was  formerly  termed.  Here,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  Eailway 
Station  buildings,  the  Commercial  Exchange  and  Reading-room, 
.he  imposing  Standard  Bank  buildings,  and,  higher  up,  the  capacious 
Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  with  its  quaint  old  vane-topped  Flemish 
ipire;  while  on  the  right  hand  there  stretches  a  line  of  mer- 
chants' stores,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  warehouses,  offices 
and  shops — many  of  them  large  buildings  with  decorated  exteriors, 
plate-glass  windows,  and  all  the  attractions  of  the  modern  style  of 
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istreet  architecture.  St.  George'B-street,  adjoining  Adderley-stree 
is  also  a  fine  open  handsome  street,  in  which  the  Post  Office,  the 
City  Club,  the  South  African  Bank,  the  JBank  of  Africa,  the  XJnioa 
Bank,  the  dape  Times  and  other  newspaper  offices  are  situate,  and 
St.  George's  Cathedral  with  its  Grrecian  front  and  ornamented  tower 
^stands  at  its  upper  end.  Westward  of  these  central  throughfares, 
in  such  streets  as  Loop,  Burg  and  Bree-streets,  the  old-fashioned 
Dutch  mansions  of  the  early  colonists  may  be  seen.  The  houses, 
which  are  spacious  and  lofty,  have  invariably  flat  roofs,  massive 
white-washed  fronts,  numerous  windows  with  small  panes,  and  a 
■stoep  or  terrace  rising  from  the  street  at  the  entrance,  while  behind 
them  is  frequently  a  small  garden  or  court  ornamented  with  a 
trelissed  vine.  Eastward  again,  the  modern  part  of  the  town  where 
the  English  immigrants  have  settled,  is  distinctly  marked.  Bows 
of  semi-detached  cottages  or  pretentious  villa  residences,  with  slate 
roofs  and  little  gardens,  are  extending  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation all  over  the  Table  Yalley  and  on  to  the  suburbs  of  Wood- 
stock, Maitland,  and  Mowbray. 

The  Grovernment  Grardens,  at  the  top  of  Adderley-street,  serve 
•the  purposes  of  a  public  park.  The  central  walk  or  Avenue  extends 
for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  through  rows  of  grand  old  oaks, 
affording  a  grateful  shade  and  pleasant  place  of  resort  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  new  Parliament  Houses  and  the  Public  Library 
•and  Museum  are  close  to  the  entrance  of  this  Avenue,  and  adjoining 
it  is  the  Fine  Arts  Grallery  in  New-street,  facing  the  Botanic  Grardens. 
The  Botanic  Gardens,  although  not  more  than  fourteen  acres  in 
extent,  are  laid  out  with  grass  plots,  shrubberies,  and  handsome 
.conservatories,  and  contain  upwards  of  8,000  varieties  of  trees  and 
i:)lants,  embracing  rare  exotic  productions  as  well  as  specimens  of 
■the  indigenous  Elora.  An  extensive  collection  of  Cape  plants, 
.-authenticated  by  Harvey,  Sonder,  and  other  authorities,  is  also 
■available  for  reference  in  the  Herbarium  attached  to  the  institu- 
-,tion. 

Government  House,  the  official  residence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Representative  in  the  Colony,  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  Gardens, 
-with  a  public  entrance  from  the  top  of  Grave-street.    It  is  a  heavy 
irregular  building,  originally  commenced  by  the  Dutch  Company's 
.officials,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  altered  and 
modernized  from   time   to  time.    The   other  public  buildings, 
-occupied  by  the  various  chief  departments  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Courts  of  Law,  form  a  massive  flat-fronted  quad-  - 
rangle,  stretching  from  the  lower  end  of  Grave-street  to  Adderley-  - 
street.    There  are  accommodated  the  Treasmy,  Audit,  Deeds' 
Registry,  Sm-vey,  the  Attorney- General's,  the  Judges',  and  other  f 
offices ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony. 

The  handsomest  public  buildings  in  Cape  Town,  however,  are  i 
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the  Parliament  Houses,  which  form  a  substantial  pile  of  con- 
siderable architectural  beauty  between  the  Government  Grardens 
Avenue  and  Grave-street.    These  were  completed  and  opened  for 
public  use  last  jear.    The  principal  front  of  the  building  faees- 
Grave-street,  and  measures  264  feet  in  length;  it  is  divided,  roughly 
speaking,  into  a  central  portico,  leading  into  the  grand  vestibule, 
the  two  debating  chambers,  and  side  pavilions.    The  portico  is  of 
massive  dimensions,  and  is  approached  by  a  commanding  flight 
of  granite  steps,  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  it.    The  pavilions- 
are  relieved  by  groups  of  pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
ai-e  surmounted  by  domes  and  ventilators.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
floor  up  to  the  level  of  the  main  floor  has  been  built  of  PaarL 
granite,  which  makes  a  most  suitable  base.    The  building  above 
this  is  of  red  brick,  relieved  by  pilasters  and  window  dressing  of 
Portland  cement,  the  effect  being  very  pleasing  and  gratifying  to- 
the  eye.    The  interior  accommodation,  for  the  business  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  most  complete,  and  arranged  with  a  care- 
ful view  to  comfort  and  convenience.    Besides  the  Debating- 
Chambers,  which  are  sixty-seven  feet  in  length  by  thirty-sis  feet 
in  width  (only  ten  feet  in  length  and  width  less  than  the 
House  of  Commons),  there  is  a  lofty  hall  of  stately  appearance,, 
with  marble  pillars  and  tessellated  pavement,  which  forms  the  Central 
Lobby  or  grand  vestibule.    Adjoining  this  is  the  Parliamentary 
Library,  a  beautiful  apartment,  fifty-three  feet  by  thirty-two,  with. 
galleries  above  each  other  reaching  to  the  full  height  of  the  build- 
ing.   There  are  a  number  of  Committee  rooms  and  spacious  offices 
for  the  President  and  Speaker  and  officers  of  the  Legislature. 
Refreshment  and  luncheon  rooms,  as  well  as  smoking  and  billiard- 
rooms,  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  members. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  there  are  roomy  galleries  for 
strangers,   ladies,   distinguished  visitors,   and  the  press.  The- 
lighting  is  effected  by  gas  as  well  as  electricity ;  the  House  of 
Assembly  being  illuminated  by  a  tasteful  equipment  of  Edison's- 
incandescent  lamps  placed  in  convolvolus-shaped  glass  cups,  on 
pendant  brass  electroliers.    The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  the  premier  department  of  the  Government,  that  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  by  fire-proof  vaults  in  which  the  records 
of  Parliament  and  the  Archives  of  the  Colony  are  deposited.  The- 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  including  the  furniture 
(provided  by  Messrs.  Gillow,  of  London),  has  been  £220,000.. 
The  Architect  was  Mr.  H.  S.  Greaves,  of  the  Colonial  Public 
Works  Department ;  and  the  Contractors,  Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons,  of 
Southampton. 

Another  striking  and  handsome  building  is  the  colonial  head- 
quarter's  establishment  of  our  principal  banking  institution — the 
Standard  Bank  of  British  South  Africa.     It  is  situated  at  the- 
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■corner  of  Adderley  and  Darling-streets.  The  tellers'  room,  both 
in  dimensions  and  finish,  would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
-.the  rich  banking  corporations  of  England  or  Scotland.  The  height 
from  floor  to  ceiling  is  fifty  feet,  and  the  area  of  space  set  apart 
for  the  bank's  customers  is  about  1,500  square  feet.  The  building, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  marble  figure  of  Britannia,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  architect,  and  built  by  Mr.  Inglesby,  contractor, 
.at  a  cost  of  about  £32,000. 

The  military  head-quarters  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  and 
■his  staff  are  in  the  Castle — a  quaint  specimen  of  the  ancient 
•citadel,  of  pentagonal  form,  with  ravelins,  glacis,  ditches,  gate, 
sallyport,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  old  fortifications. 
It  was  designed  and  commenced  as  early  as  1672,  and  the  bell  on 
the  gate  tower  bears  date  1697,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
quarters  within  the  Castle  appear  to  have  been  built  or  re-built 
between  1780  and  1785.     Some  years  ago  it  was  ofEered  for  sale 
-to  the  colonial  authorities  by  the  Imperial  Grovemment.    It  is  of 
■little  use  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  could 
be  very  profitably  turned  to  account  for  the  convenience  and 
improvement  of  the  city.    Ample  garrison  accommodation  for  the 
troops  is  provided  in  the  main  barracks  in  Caledon-square,  and  in 
the  healthy  camp  at  Wynberg. 

Another  possession  from  the  olden  time  is  the  To-wn  House  in 
•Greenmarket-square,  where  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council  carry  on 
'the  municipal  administration.    It  is  a  plain  but  substantial  build- 
ing, with  cool,  roomy  halls  and  offices.    The  City  has  a  regular 
water  supply,  is  well  lighted  by  gas,  and  a  system  of  drainage  and 
paving  is  being  proceeded  with  which  will  improve  its  sanitary 
-condition.    The  public  traffic  is  carried  on  by  omnibuses,  tramcars, 
and  cabs.   There  are  spacious  markets  generally  plentifully  supplied 
with  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit;  and  public  sales  of  produce,  wool, 
feathers,  &c.,  take  place  weekly.    A  singular  sight  is  the  "Parade 
vsales"  held  every  Saturday,  near  the  Military  Parade-ground, 
where  articles  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character — lands,  shares, 
.cattle,  horns  and  skins  of  wild  game,  equipages,  furniture  and 
"oldclo's" — are  put  up  to  auction,  attracting  crowds  of  citizens 
•  of  all  classes,  either  as  buyers  or  as  loungers  and  lookers-on. 

The  surroundings  of  Cape  Town  are  very  pleasant.  The  marine 
;suburbs  of  Grreen  Point  and  Sea  Point  are  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  tramway,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  one  may  exchange  the 
glowing  heat  and  dusty  streets  for  the  pretty  residences  along  the 
sea-shore,  or  the  healthful  breeze  and  magnificent  ocean  view  of 
Botany  or  Camp's  Bays.  But  the  most  populous  and  fashionable 
•suburban  resorts  are  Rondebosch,  the  Camp  Ground,  Newlands, 
Claremont,  and  Wynberg  on  the  eastern  side  of  Table  Mountain. 
In  such  pleasant  sylvan  retreats  nestled  among  the  oak,  poplar, 
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fir,  and  giim  trees,  the  city  merchants  and  officials  delight  to  dwell, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  justify  their  choice  ;  for  during  the 
summer  months  they  are  cooler,  the  diiference  of  temperature  at 
Wynberg  being  as  much  as  ten  degrees  less  than  that  of  Cape 
Town,  owing  to  its  more  elevated  position  and  its  exposure  to  the 
winds  coming  up  from  the  south.  And  for  those  who  wish 
further  change  of  scene  and  air,  there  are  the  beaches  of  Muizen- 
berg  and  the  warm  waters  of  Kalk  Bay,  now  connected  by  rail 
with  Cape  Town.  Any  one  trayelling  by  the  railway  from 
the  City  will  be  charmed  with  the  green  lanes  along  the  line 
from  Mowbray  and  Bosebank  to  Claremont,  the  glimpses  of  shaggy 
wood  and  mountain  precipices  above  Bondebosoh  and  Newlands, 
and  the  open  breezy  flats  stretching  from  Kenilworth  across  to  the 
Stellenbosch  hills.  The  drive  along  the  main  road  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  even  more  delightful, — through  the  glorious  avenue  of  pines 
and  oaks  extending  onwards  from  Mowbray  ;  past  the  Rondebosch 
village  church  and  the  woods  of  Westbrook ;  past  the  shady 
groves  of  Newlands  and  the  slopes  of  Protea,  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town ;  up  the  Wynberg  Hill, 
with  its  clumps  and  thickets  of  silver  trees ;  and  on  to  Cogill's, 
Bathfelder's,  or  the  hospitable  homesteads  and  rich  vineyards  of 
Constantia.  Along  this  route,  the  alternate  views  of  hill  and  dale, 
dotted  with  cottages,  mansions,  and  verandahed  retreats,  with  the 
grand  background  of  mountains,  are  as  charming  as  can  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  Colony. 

Port  EHzabeth,  situate  on  the  shores  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  one  of 
the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the  Colony.  Its  population  is 
about  18,000,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  are  Europeans.  The 
visitor  arriving  there  by  any  of  the  mail  steamers  will  find  before 
him  all  the  evidences  of  an  enterprising,  energetic,  and  prosperous 
place.  For  two  or  three  miles  along  the  water-side,  and  up  the 
sloping  hill  ascending  from  it,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  height 
above,  there  rise  in  succession  warehouses,  stores,  manufactories, 
shops,  offices,  dwelhng-houses,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  villas, 
and  other  buildings  of  every  description  and  variety  of  architectm-e. 
Close  to  the  principal  landing-place,  in  Jetty-street,  is  the  Eailway 
station,  and  along  the  sea-wall  skirting  the  water's  edge,  the  lines 
of  rail  are  laid  connecting  Grraham's  Town,  TJitenhage,  and 
Grraaff-Eeinet  as  well  as  Colesberg  and  Eamberley  with  the  port. 
Immediately  above  this  is  the  central  and  business  part  of  the 
town,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Main-street,  containing  the 
principal  banking  and  mercantile  establishments,  shops,  stores,  and 
places  of  business,  extending  from  Market-square  through  Queen's- 
street  and  Prince's-street  to  the  Prison-buildings  and  the  Park  at 
the  North-end. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Town-hall ;  the  capacious 
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Produce-mai-kets  recently  erected  by  the  Town  Council  at  a  cost 
of  £70,000,  and  covering  an  extensive  area ;  the  newly  completed 
Government  offices,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  office,  and  the  Hospital. 
The  Town-hall  in  Market-square  is  a  stately  and  commodious 
structure,  somewhat  in  the  Italian  style,  but  with  a  portico  of 
Corinthian  columns.  The  Town  Council  offices  are  there,  as  well 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  public  reading-room  and  library, 
and  a  small  museum  ;  and  there  is  a  hall  about  eighty  feet  long 
by  forty  broad — undoukedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony  for  public 
assemblies  and  entertainments.  Standing  on  the  broad  flight  of 
steps  at  the  entrance  of  this  building,  the  Bayonian  (as  a_  resident 
here  is  termed)  may  feel  proud  as  he  surveys  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  commercial  enterprise  and  substantial  wealth  around 
him — all  the  growth  of  little  more  than  sixty-five  years'  British 
colonization. 

The  fashionable  quarter  is  on  what  is  termed  the  "  Hill," — in 
contradistinction  to  the  "  town  below  " — a  flat  tableland,  on  the 
terraced  ground  above  the  Main-street.  Its  aspect  and  sur- 
roundings are  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable,  as  this  height  is 
generally  fanned  by  fresh  cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  Many 
.superior  mansions  and  pretty  villa  residences  have  been  erected 
here.  There  are  also  some  handsome  churches,  such  as  St. 
Augustine's  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Trinity  Church;  an  admirably  managed  Provincial 
Hospital ;  a  well  endowed  collegiate  establishment,  the  Grrey 
Institute ;  and  a  well  regulated  Club,  where,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  the  mercantile  class  usually  congregate  for  relaxation, 
and  courteously  extend  their  hospitality  to  visitors.  On  the  open 
flat  beyond  the  Hill,  there  is  the  attractive  St.  George's  Park,  laid 
out  and  maintained  by  the  Corporation  of  the  town.  It  has  very 
agreeable  walks  through  avenues  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering 
plants,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  conservatory,  water  basins, 
and  grassy  plots. 

The  country  about  Port  Elizabeth  is  very  bare  and  uninviting ; 
but  there  are  some  localities  such  as  the  Eed-house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zwartkop  Eiver,  and  the  coast  lands  of  Emerald  Hill  and  Van 
Staden's  River,  which  aflord  good  suburban  retreats ;  and  the 
pleasant  town  of  Uitenhage  is  within  an  hour's  reach  by  railway. 

Graham's  Town  is  inland  about  106  miles  by  rail  from  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  43  from  Port  Alfred.  Next  to  the  beautiful 
environs  of  the  "Western  metropolis,  it  is  beyond  question  the  most 
pleasant  place  of  residence  in  the  Colony.  Embosomed  in  green 
hills — the  spurs  of  the  Zuurberg  range — at  an  elevation  of  1,760 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  city,  with  its  broad  streets  lined  with  trees, 
and  its  houses  interspersed  with  gardens,  presents  a  thoroughly 
English  appearance,  and  is  an  acknowledged  and  favourite  health- 
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resort.  The  principal  thoroughfare  and  business  place  is  High 
street.  _  At  its  upper  end  stand  the  old  Drostdy  buildings  (now 
a  public  school)  where  the  Colonial  Parliament  had  its  sittings 
in  the  session^  of  1864,  Not  far  from  it  are  the  Botanic  Grardens, 
where  there  is  a  conservatory  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Fordyce,  of  H.M's  74th  regiment,  who  fell  in  the  Kafir  war  of 
1851.  In  the  middle  of  High-street  stands  the  St.  George's 
Cathedral,  where  in  front  of  the  communion  table,  a  monument 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Grraham,  from  whom  the  city 
takes  its  name.  Lower  down  the  street  is  Com.memoration 
Chapel,  the  principal  place  of  worship  of  the  Wesleyan  denomina- 
tion, erected  to  commemorate  the  gratitude  of  the  British  immi- 
grants of  1820  for  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  Albany 
settlement. 

Although  much  smaller  than  Port  Elizabeth  in  point  of  popula- 
tion (its  white  inhabitants  numbering  about  7,000),  and  the  coloured 
natives  3,000,  (xraham's  Town  ranks  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern 
and  Frontier  Districts.  It  is  a  cathedi-al  city,  and  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Districts  Coiu^t,  with  attendant 
judges,  solicitor-general,  barristers  and  members  of  the  side  bar. 
There  are  among  its  local  institutions  a  Museum,  a  Natural 
History  Society,  and  a  Public  Library.  Formerly  the  city  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  military,  aud  the  residence  of  the  Lieut. - 
(rovernor.  The  extensive  military  barracks  are  now  appropriated 
to  public  uses.  There  is  an  excellent  Public  Hospital  and  a 
Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum.  A  spacious  assembly  room,  the  Albany 
Hall,  is  available  for  meetings  and  amusements,  and  there  are 
various  Masonic,  Odd-fellows,  Templars,  and  other  societies,, 
largely  patronised  by  the  inhabitants.  The  city  has  recently  been 
connected  by  railway  with  its  port,  the  Kowie  River  Mouth  (Port 
Alfred),  a  favourite  watering  place. 

King  William's  Town,  or  "  King,"  as  it  is  sometimes  shortly 
termed,  ranks  as  an  important  commercial  centre,  being  on 
the  highway  from  the  harbour  of  East  London  to  the  interior, 
and  from  the  Eastern  Districts  to  the  Transkei  and  Kafirland. 
It  has  also  the  chief  command  of  the  native  trade,  extending 
beyond  the  Border  and  north  to  Basutoland.  The  town  itself 
is  pleasantly  situated,  stretching  along  the  banks  of_  the 
Buffalo  River,  and  connected  by  a  branch  Hue  with  the  railway 
from  East  London  to  Aliwal  North.  At  the  western  end  is  the 
native  location.  Next  comes  the  military  barracks  and  officers'' 
quarters.  Then  there  is  the  business  part  of  the  town,  with  its 
public  buildings,  churches,  clubs,  stores,  and  private  residences ; 
while  more  to  the  eastward  is  the  German  settlers'  town,  with  its 
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thatched  veranclahed  cottages ;  and  beyond  that  the  camp  and  head- 
quarters of  our  colonial  defensive  force.    The  Town-hall  is  a  large- 
and  capacious  building,  reflecting  credit  on  the  place.    Between  it 
and  the  river  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  with  an  area  of  about  f  ourteen^ 
acres  of  alluvial  soil  of  the  richest  description,  where  everything- 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.    On  a  rise,  to  the  north,  are  the- 
public  offices,  on  which  has  been  erected  a  memorial  clock  tower  in 
remembrance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Brownlee,  who  commenced  the  first 
mission  station  in  Ka&aria  on  the  site  of  the  present  town.. 
Adjacent  to  this  is  the  handsome  and  imposing  edifice  erected  by 
Sir  Greorge  Grrey  (and  known  as  the  Grey  Native  Hospital),  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  belief  of  the  natives  in  witch-doctors,, 
by  placing  skilful  medical  treatment  and  maintenance  within  their 
reach,  free  of  charge.    It  has  now  been  established  more  than  a. 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  success  of  the  Institution  amongst 
the  Natives,  is  proved  by  the  number  who  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
to  seek  medical  and  surgical  aid,  showing  that  the  Kafir  people- 
are  breaking  through  then-  race  prejudices  and  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  scientific  treatment  of  ordinary  diseases. 

Graaff-Reinet,  the  oldest  and  the  largest  of  the  towns  in  the 
midland  districts,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  Colony  at  the- 
base  of  the  hilly  range  where  the  Sunday's  River  leaves  the 
Sneeuwbergen  Mountains  for  the  plains.  These  hills  rise  behind  it 
to  a  height  of  1,000  or  1,500  feet.  The  summit  of  one  of  them, 
the  Spandeau  Kop,  has  a  rough  resemblance  to  a  haystack,  and 
adjoining  it  there  is  a  ridge  of  loosely-piled  trap  rock  with  pillars 
of  columnar  basalt,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  height  of 
300  or  400  feet,  having  a  very  pictm-esque  effect.  This  spot  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Desolation.  At  the  foot  of 
these  hills,  _  the  Sunday's  River  sweeps  round  and  forms  a  bend 
about  a  mile  across,  and  in  this  bend  the  town  is  laid  out,  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  being  distributed  through  it  by  several 
channels  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
many  of  them  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with  its- 
clock  tower  and  spire,  a  handsome  EngKsh  Church,  the  Govern- 
ment Offices,  the  Town-hall,  the  College,  Masonic  Lodge,  and  the 
Public  Library.  There  are  several  large  and  comfortable  private 
buildings  and  stores  of  modern  style,  but  the  houses  generally  are 
of  the  old-fashioned  type,  with  thatched  roofs,  gables  and  "stoeps," 
or  terraces,  the  usual  form  of  dwelling  of  the  old  colonists.  Nearly 
all  have  vineyards,  gardens,  or  orchards,  or  some  spot  of  greenery 
attached  to  them.  These  give  the  town  a  very  pleasing  appearance, 
and  its  marked  contrast  with  the  surrounding  arid  Karoo  plains 
obtained  for  it  long  ago  the  appropriate  title  of  the  "  Gem  of  the 
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KIMBERLEY. 


Kimberley,  the  inland  terminus  of  the  railway  system,  has 
•advanced  from  the  position  of  a  mushroom  camp  to  that  of  a 
permanent  mining  centre,  presenting  an  industrial  activity  which 
^compares  favourably  with  any  portion  of  the  Colony.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  its  adjacent  mining  townships  is  computed 
at  between  25,000  and  30,000,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  are 
whites.  Of  late  years  considerable  improvements  have  been 
"effected  in  Kimberley ;  many  of  the  temporary  corrugated  iron 
houses  have  been  removed  and  given  place  to  substantial  and 
'Comfortable  dwellings.  The  Bank  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Standard  Banks  have  each  of  them  erected  hand- 
some and  commodious  premises ;  and  the  Kimberley  Club-house, 
built  at  a  cost  of  £18,000,  is  one  of  the  most  roomy  and  well 
-arranged  in  South  Africa.  The  High  Court  of  Griqualand,  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Gifices,  and  the  Town-hall, 'are  also  very 
■spacious  and  commodious  buildings  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  chief  hostelry  of  the  town,  the  Queen's,  whicJi  was  built  at  an 
•expense  of  about  £20,000.  There  are  churches  belonging  to  all 
denominations,  and  amongst  the  local  institutions  is  the  admirably- 
managed  Carnarvon  Hospital,  where  there  is  extensive  accommo- 
dation for  both  European  and  coloured  patients  and  admirable 
■convalescent  wards  for  the  better  class  of  invalids,  who  can  pay 
for  the  same.  The  streets  and  roads,  which  extend  over  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles,  are  well  laid  out  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  jewellers'  and  drapery  establishments  are  fully  as  attractive 
as  some  of  the  same  class  in  Regent-street;  and  there  is  an 
^air  of  business  and  activity  aU.  over  the  place.  The  drainage  of 
the  town  has  lately  been  much  improved;  all  sewage  is  carried 
•outside  its  limits.  There  is  a  plentiful  water  supply  brought 
in  from  the  Yaal  River,  and  available  to  the  inhabitants  for 
liousehold  and  garden  purposes,  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  Is.  3d. 
per  hundred  gallons.  The  lighting  of  the  town  is  effected  by 
■32  electric  Brush  lights  of  2,000  candle-power  each.  The  daily 
morning  market  is  generally  a  busy  scene,  crowded  with  groups 
of  dealers  and  wagons,  with  their  long  teams  of  oxen,  laden 
with  produce  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland, 
-the  Transvaal,  and  the  far  interior  up  to  the  Zambesi  region.  The 
value  of  produce  sold  in  the  Kimberley  market  annually  is 
■over  £231,862  lis.,  and  the  number  of  wagons  and  other  vehicles 
conveying  produce  to  the  market  18,185.  On  the  adjacent  Du 
Toit's  Pan  (Beaconsj&eld)  market  the  value  of  produce  is  over 
£163,392,  and  the  number  of  wagons  and  other  vehicles  20,468. 

There  are  several  other  country  towns,  such  as  Stellenbosch,  the 
Paarl,  Worcester,  Beaufort  West,  Queen's  Town,  Cradock,  Coles- 
berg,  and  Aliwal  North,  of  considerable  si^e  and  importance. 

The  Colony  is  now  divided  for  electoral  pm-poses  into  seven 
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Provinces,  and  for  fiscal  and  magisterial  purposes  into  seventy 
divisions  or  districts.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  ot  tJie 
several  provinces  and  divisions,  and  the  chief  towns  and  villages  :— 

Western  Province. 

Divisions  and  Districts.  Towns  and  Villages. 

Cape  Town  Cape  Town  and  Green  Point. 

Cape  Division   Woodstock,  Maitland,  Mowbray,  Eondeboscli, 

AVynberg.  Newlands,  Claremont,  Kemlworth,  Wyn- 

Simon's  Town.  berg,  Oonstantia,  Muizenberg,  Kalk  Bay, 

Simon's  Town,  Kuil's  Eiver,  Blueberg,  and 
Durban. 

Stellenbosch   Stellenboscb,  Eerste  Eiver,  Somerset  West, 

and  the  Strand. 

Paarl   Paarl,  Wellington,  Drakenstein,  Prenelihoek. 

North-  Western  Province. 

Malmesbury   Malmesbury,  Darling,  Hopefield,  St.  Helena 

Bay,  Eiebeek  West,  Mamre,  Groenekloof. 

Piquetberg  Piquetberg,  Porterville,  and  Goedverwacbt. 

Namaqualand  Springbokfontein,  Hondeklip  Bay,  Port  Nol- 

Port  Nollotb.  loth,  Bowesdorp,  and  Leliefontein. 

Olanwilliam   ClanwUliam,  Troe  Tree,  Calvinia,  Brandvley, 

Calvinia.  and  Katkop. 

Worcester   Worcester,  Ceres,  Tulbagb,  Steinthal,  Gouda, 

Tolbagb.  Bergville,  Hermon,  Wolseley,  and  Prince 

Ceres.  Alfred. 

South-  Western  Province. 

Swellendam   Swellendam,  Heidelberg,  Zuurbraak,  Malagas, 

Eobertson.  Port  Beaufort,  Eobertson,  Montagu,  and 

Lady  G-rey. 

Eiversdale   Eiversdale,  Ladismith,  and  Amalienstein. 

Ladismith. 

Caledon  Caledon,  Genadendal,  ViUiersdorp,  G-reyton, 

Bredasdorp.  Bredasdorp,  Elim,  and  Napier. 

Oudtsboom  Oudtshoorn,  Cango,  and  Calitzdorp. 

George  George,  Blanco,  Hopedale,  Uniondale,  Scboon- 

Uniondale.  berg,   Pacaltsdorp,   Lyon,   Aliwal  South, 

Mossel  Bay.  Plettenberg's    Bay,    Melville,  Belvidere, 

Knysna.  Newhaven,  Eedbourne,  and  Edmundton. 

Midland  Province. 

Graaff-Eeinet  Graaff-Eeinet,    Petersburg,    Aberdeen,  and 

Murraysburg.  Murraysburg. 
Aberdeen. 

Beaufort  Beaufort,  Prince  Albert,  Petersburg,  Willow- 
Prince  Albert.  more. 
Wlllowmore. 
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Midland  Province — continued. 

Divisions  and  Districts.  Towns  and  Villages. 

Yictoria  West   Victoria  West,  Prieska,  Fraserburg,  Onderste 

Prieska.  Dooms,  Kenhardt,  Upington,  Sutherland, 

Fraserburg,  and  Carnarvon. 

Sutherland. 
Carnarvon. 

Eichmond  Eiohmond,  Britz  Town,  and  Hope  Town. 

Hope  Town. 

South-eastern  Province. 

Albany  Graham's  Town,  Salem,   Sidbury,  Eiebeek, 

Bathurst.  Bathurst,  Port  Frances,  and  Port  Alfred. 

Victoria  East  Alice,  Aberdeen,  and  Peddie. 

Peddie. 

Uitenhage  Uitenhage,  Jansenville,  Humansdorp,  Hankey, 

JansenviUe.  Alexandria,  Paterson. 

Humansdorp. 

Alexandria. 

Port  Elizabeth   Port  Elizabeth,  Zwartkops,  and  Walmer. 

North-JEastern  Province. 

Fort  Beaufort  Fort  Beaufort,  Post  Eetief,  Adelaide,  Heald 

Stockenstrom.  Town,  Elands   Post   (Seymour),  Hertzog, 

Balfour,  and  Philip  Town. 

Albert  Burghersdorp,    Molteno,    Sterkstroom,  and 

Yentersberg. 

Somerset  East  Somerset  East,  Croote  Vlakte,  Been  Leegte, 

Bedford.  Pearston,  Bedford,  and  Glenlynden. 

Oradock  Oradock,  Steynsburg,  and  Maraisberg. 

Steynsburg. 

Colesberg  Colesberg,  Phillipstown,  Hanover,  and  Middel- 

Hanover.  berg, 
Middelburg. 

Eastern  Province-. 

Eling  William's  Town.  King  William's  Town,    Berlin,  Breidbach, 

Stutterheim  Braunsweigh,  Frankfort,  Stutterheim,  and 

Komgha  Komgha. 

East  London  East  London,  Panmure,  Potsdam,  and  Maclean. 

Queen's  Town  Queen's  Town,  Whittlesea,  Tarkastad,  Lady 

Cathcart.  Frere,  Glen  Grey,  and  Cathcart. 

Tarka. 

Aliwal  North  Aliwal  North,  Lady  Grey,  James  Town,  and 

Herschel  Herschel. 
Wodehouse  Dordrecht  and  Barldy  East. 

Barldy  East. 

Griqualand  West  Province. 

Kimberley  Kimberley,  De  Beer's,  Beaconsfield,  Du  Toit's 

Herbert.  Pan,  Herbert,  Barkly  West,  Pniel,  Douglas, 

Barldy  West.  and  Griqua  Town. 

Upper  Hay. 


POLITICAL  AND  CIYIL  INSTITUTIONS. 


During  the  occupation  of  the  Cape  as  a  Dependency  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  from  1652  to  1795,  all  executive, 
.egislative,  and  judicial  authority  was  exercised  by  a  Grovernor 
md  Council,  who  were  appointed  hy  the  Company  and  respon- 
sible for  their  proceedings  to  the  directors  in  Holland.  A 
similar  form  of  administration  prevailed  from  1803  to  1806, 
iuiing  the  time  the  Colony  was  transferred  to  the  Batavian  Be- 
Dublic — the  Grovernor  and  Council,  however,  being  no  longer' 
dependent  upon  a  commercial  body,  but  only  subject  to  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State. 

Under  the  British  Oovernment  from  1795  to  1803,  and  after- 
wards from  1806,  the  Governors  alone  exercised  all  the  power  and 
luthority,  until,  in  1825,  an  Executive  Council  was  appointed  to 
assist  them.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1835,  a  Legislative  Council, 
nvhose  proceedings  were  open  to  the  public,  was  established  by 
Boyal  Instructions.  The  Council  consisted  of  not  more  than  twelve 
persons,  exclusive  of  the  Governor,  who  was  president ;  and  of 
these,  six  were  persons  holding  office  under  the  Crown,  and  the 
pther  six  were  selected  from  the  chief  landed  proprietors  and 
merchants,  and  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  first  persons  so 
Biominated  to  the  Council  were : — P.  L.  Cloete,  sen.,  J.  B.  Ebden, 
M.  van  Breda,  C.  S.  Pillans,  and  J.  J.  du  Toit,  J.  son. 

By  Letters  Patent  issued  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in 
1850,  this  Legislative  Council  was  authorised  to  enact  ordinances' 
Ifor  the  establishment  of  complete  representative  Government ;  and 
Iby  an  Order-in-Council  dated  11th  March,  1853,  what  is  termed 
Ithe  "  Constitution  Ordinance,"  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
(Colonial  Parliament,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Assembly  and 
[Legislative  Council,  came  into  force. 

The  Governor  was  empowered  to  have  an  Executive  Council  to' 
ladvise  and  assist  him,  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
iAttomey-General,  the  Auditor- General,  the  Treasurer-General, 
land  the  Collector  of  Customs — aU  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Ithe  last-named,  were  entitled  to  sit  and  take  part  in  the  debates 
land  proceedings  of  Parliament.  These  officers,  however,  had  no- 
iright  to  vote  as  members  of  the  Legislature;  and,  although 
icharged  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  were  in  no  way 
Irequired  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
I  electors  or  their  representatives.  Hence  there  occasionally  arose 
Ian  antagonism  in  action  and  policy  between  the  Government  of 
I  the  day  and  the  Parliament. 
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RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 


A  change  to  the  British  system  of  Eesponsible  or  Party  Grovernment 
was  proposed,  and  continued  to  be  agitated  for,  at  different  periods 
afterwards ;  iDut  it  was  not  adopted  until  1872.  In  that  year  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent, 
•which  provides  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  may 
hold  seats  and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  Under  this 
authority,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  now  selects  his  advisers  or 

Cabinet  Ministers "  from  among  those  persons  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  people's  representatives,  and 
who  as  such  are  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  the  acts  of  the 
Grovernment.  These  Ministers,  once  installed,  hold  office  until 
they  find  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  in  the  Legislature  the 
requisite  support  of  their  policy, — or  the  Governor  deems  it  his 
duty  to  act  on  important  questions  in  opposition  to  their  policy 
and  advice, — when  they  give  place  to  others,  in  analogy  with  the 
usage  prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  the  gifts  of  Representative  and  Responsible  Government 
have  thus  been  conceded  to  the  Colony,  the  Crown  has  still  the 
prerogative  of  appointing  its  own  Governors  and  of  exercising  a 
veto  on  all  legislation ;  it  also  remains  the  supreme  fountain  of 
justice,  to  which  ultimate  appeals  from  the  Judicatures  of  the  Colony 
are  preferred  ;  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  holds  its  indisputable 
omnipotence  over  this,  as  over  every  part  of  the  whole  Empire. 
The  Crown,  however,  exercises  no  control  over  any  public  officer, 
except  the  Governor.  The  direction  of  internal  affairs,  the  man- 
agement of  departments,  and  the  appointment  to  all  pubHc  offices, 
rest  with  the  Ministers  forming  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  who,  together  with  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  form  the  Executive  Council,  is  composed  of : 

A  Colonial  Secretary,  whose  office  supervises  the  Civil  Service 
throughout  the  various  divisions  of  the  Colony,  and  controls  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Departments,  Deeds  Registry,  Defence, 
Education,  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  and  Police. 

An  Attorney-General,  who  is  the  law  adviser  and  public  prose- 
cutor, and  controls  the  Department  of  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

A  Treasurer-General,  who  is  the  Receiver- General  and  Finance 
officer,  and  principal  Collector  and  Controller  of  Customs  and 
Excise. 

A  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Land  Laws  and  supervision  of 
Railways  and  other  public  works.  Diamond  and  other  Mines, 
Irrigation,  Forests,  Agriculture,  Lighthouses,  and  Harbours. 

A  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  who  is  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  relations  with  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

All  the  above  Ministers  have  permanent  Under-Secretaries,  or 
assistants,  as  heads  of  their  several  Departments. 
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Frequent  change  of  Ministries  was  a  noticeable  characteristic 
of  the  Australian  Legislatures,  after  they  first  entered  ujDon  their 
career  of  self-government,  and  it  was  prophesied  that  the  same 
liability  to  frequent  political  crisis  would  be  experienced  at  the 
Cape.  But  the  prediction  has  not  been  fulfilled.  There  have 
been  only  four  Ministries  in  office  since  1872,  and  their  average 
dm-ation  has  been  considerably  over  three  years.  The  following  is 
n  hst  of  them  : — 

MoLTENO  Ministry. 
From  December,  1872,  to  February,  1878. 
Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary  , 


Treasurer  of  the  Colony 
Attorneys- General . . 


Sir  J.  0.  Molteno,  M.L.A, 
H.  White.  M.L.C. 
J.  H.  de  ViUiers,  M.L.A, 
S.  Jacobs,  M.L.A. 
A.  Stockenstrom,  M.L.A. 
Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands  I  C.  A.  Smith,  M.L.A. 

and  Public  Works  /  J.  X.  Merriman,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Native  Affairs       .  .    C.  Brownlee,  M.L.A.  i 

Sprigg  MnsnsTRY. 
From  February,  1878,  to  May,  1881. 

J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  M.L.A. 
J.  Miller,  M.L.C. 


Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary 
Treasurers  of  the  Colony  . 


H.  W.  Pearson,  M.L.A. 
Thos.  Upington,  M.L.A. 
J.  W.  Leonard,  M.L.A. 


Attorneys-General ,  .        . . 

Commissioner   of    Crown  Lands 

and  Public  Works. .        .  .    J.  Laing,  M.L.A. 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs       . .    W.  AyHff,  M.L.A. 

ScANLEN  Ministry. 
From  May,  1881,  to  May,  1884. 
Attorney- General,  and 
Colonial  Secretary. . 


Pre 


imier. 


Colonial  Secretaries 

Treasurers  of  the  Colony  . . 

Attorney- General  , . 
Commissioner   of   Crown  Lands 

and  Public  Works, . 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
Minister  without  portfolio 

Upington 


Sir  T.  C.  Scanlen,  M.L.A. 
J.  C.  Molteno,  M.L.A. 
C.  W.  Hutton,  M.L.C. 
C.  J.  Ehodes,  M.L.A. 
J.  W.  Leonard,  M.L.A. 


J.  X.  Merriman,  M.L.A. 
J.  W.  Sauer,  M.L.A. 
J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  M.L.A. 
Ministry. 


Entered  on  Office  13th  May,  1884. 
Premier  and  Attorney-General  .  .    Thos.  Upington,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretaries  i"^-  ^yliff,  M.L.A.  (dec.) 

^  •  •        •  •  (  J.  Tudhope,  M.L.A. 

Ireasurer  of  the  Colony  . .  J.  Gordon  kimis-g;,  M.L.A. 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 

PubHc  Works       . .        .  .    F.  Schermbrucker,  M.L 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs      . .    J,  A.  de  Wet,  M.L.A. 


C. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 


The  Legislature  consists  of  two  branches.  The  Lower  House,  or  i 
House  of  Assembly,  numbers  seventy-four  members,  elected  to  serve  i 
for  five  years,  -unless  Parliament  is  sooner  dissolved.  It  nominates  i 
its  own  Speaker  and  officers,  and  members  residing  beyond  a  certain! 
.distance  from  the  seat  of  Government  are  paid  an  allowance  of  £1 1 
per  day,  in  addition  to  travelling  expenses,  for  attendance  during: 
.any  session  for  a  term  of  ninety  days.  With  the  exception  of  paid 
officers  under  Government  (other  than  members  of  the  Executive- 
£Iouncil),  any  qualified  voter  may  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the^ 
House  of  Assembly.  The  qualification  required  of  voters  is,  being. 
ja,  born  or  naturalized  British  subject  resident  in  the  Colony  for 
twelve  months  before  registration,  and  an  occupier  of  property  of 
the  value  of  £25,  or  in  receipt  of  salary  or  wages  of  not  less  thani 
£50  per  annum,  or  not  less  than  £25  with  board  and  lodging.; 
This  very  liberal  franchise — approaching  to  universal  suffrage — 
:gives  nearly  every  colonist  the  privilege  of  taking  part  either  as. 
.elector  or  elected  representative  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and 
in  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  Upper  House,  or  Legislative  Council,  consists  of  twenty- 
itwo  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  same  voters  as  the  House  of 
Assembly,  but  a  property  qualification  is  required  for  membership; 
- — namely,  the  possession  of  immovable  property  worth  £2,000  or 
,of  movable  property  worth  £4,000.  For  the  election  of  members  of 
ithe  Council,  the  Colony  was  formerly  divided  into  two  constituencies'; 
,or  provinces  (West  and  East) ;  but,  by  Acts  passed  in  1874  and  1877," 
it  has  been  divided  into  eight  electoral  circles  or  provinces,  seven  of' 
which  return  three  members,  and  the  other  (Griqualand  West)  one. 
'The  Chief  Justice  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Council,  and  the 
jmembers  are  designated  "  Honourable." 

The  Parliament  must  meet  once  in  everj  year,  and  oftener  ii 
•necessary.  Its  sessions  are  usually  held  during  the  months  from: 
April  to  July,  in  Cape  Town.  The  rules  of  procedure  observed  by 
its  members  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the 
British  Parliament.  The  journals,  entries,  and  proceedings  are^ 
made  and  recorded  in  the  EngHsh  language;  but  since  1882,. 
-debates  and  discussions  may  be  conducted  either  in  EngHsh  oi' 
Dutch,  but  in  no  other  language.  1 

The  great  bulk  of  the  law  of  the  Colony  consists  of  the  Eoman-' 
Dutch  Law,  modified  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  Holland,  by 
placaats  and  proclamations  up  to  1824,  and  after  that  by  thft' 
•Ordinances  of  Council  and  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Colonial  Parliament.  There  is  also  a  large  body  ot 
•statute  law,  scattered  thi-oughout  the  Imperial  statute  book,  which," 
has  force  within  it. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  Colony  is  the  "Supreme^ 
■Court,"  which  has  its  sittings  in  Cape  Town.    It  has  cognizanoei 
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of  all  pleas,  and  jurisdiction  in  all  causes,  civil,  criminal,  and 
mixed,  arising  in  the  Colony,  over  all  persons  resident  and  being 
within  the  Colony.  It  has,  moreover,  full  powers  to  review, 
correct,  or  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  all  inferior  courts  of  justice 
within  the  Colony,  and  may  order  the  re-hearing  of  any  im- 
portant case  before  five  or  more  judges. 

The  Court  consists  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  Judges, 
two  forming  a  quorum.  Three  of  these  judges  form  the  "  Court  of 
the  Eastern  Districts  "  sitting  at  Graham's  Town  ;  and  three  form 
the  "  High  Cornet  of  Criqualand  "  sitting  at  Kimberley,  the  pre- 
siding judge  in  each  of  these  Courts  being  entitled  "  Judge 
President."  The  Court  sitting  in  Cape  Town  is  usually  composed 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  two  judges. 

There  is  also  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  hearing  appeals  from  the 
Court  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  or  the  High  Court  of  Elimberley, 
or  any  Circuit  Court.  This  court  also  sits  at  Cape  Town,  and 
consists  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Judge  Presidents  of  the  Eastern 
Districts  and  High  Court  respectively,  and  two  other  Judges. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Queen  in  Her  Privy  Council,  in  case  such  judgment  is  given  for, 
or  involves,  any  claim  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  potmds  sterling, 
or  directly  or  indirectly  affects  civil  rights, — leave  to  appeal 
having  been  first  obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

Circuit  Courts  are  held  twice  in  every  year,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Grovernor  directs.  Such  courts  have  each  in  their 
respective  districts  the  same  powers  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
throughout  the  Colony. 

The  Attorney-General  has  the  right  and  duty  to  prosecute  all 
crimes  in  all  courts  in  the  Colony,  in  person  or  by  deputy ;  and 
the  right  of  prosecution  is  entirely  in  his  own  control.  He  is 
aided  by  an  assistant  law  adviser  to  the  Crown.  For  the  Eastern 
Districts,  a  Solicitor- General  is  empowered  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  Attorney-Q-eneral  in  regard  to  all  criminal  business ;  and  a 
Crown  Prosecutor  has  similar  powers  and  functions  in  G-riqualand 

Q  here  is  a  Yice-Admiralty  Coui-t,  the  Chief  Justice  being  judge, 
which  sits  at  Cape  Town  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  on  the 
high  seas  and  for  the  adjudication  of  maritime  disputes. 

Besides  these  higher  com-ts,  there  are  courts  of  Eesident  Magis- 
trates held  in  each  town  or  division  of  the  Colony ;  also  Periodical 
Courts  held  in  outlying  villages ;  and  Courts  of  special  paid 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  have  jurisdiction  within  certain  limits. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  are  appointed  by  the  G-overnor  ;  they  keep 
the  public  peace,  summon  offenders,  and  witnesses,  arrest  criminals, 
and  take  examinations ;  they  likewise  take  recognizances  of  men 
to  be  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  attest  declarations. 
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Pield-cornets  are  also  appointed  by  the  Grovernor ;  and  are 
bound  to  apprehend  without  warrant  and  to  commit  to  prison  any 
person  who  in  their  presence  commits,  or  whom  they  have  reason- 
able grounds  to  suspect  of  having  committed,  any  crime.  They 
conform  to  the  special  instructions  of  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  their  ward  is  situated.  In  eases  of  wreck' 
when  their  wards  adjoin  the  sea  they  are  bound  to  repair  to  the 
spot  where  the  wreck  occurs,  and  to  use  every  endeavour  to  save 
life  and  property.  The  Commissioners  of  Police  and  members  of  the 
constabulary  of  a  district  are  empowered  to  arrest  persons  for  any 
crime  or  offence,  and  they  are  required  to  suppress  all  tumults  and 
other  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  Colonial  police  force  numbei-s 
800  men. 

Among  other  institutions,  there  is  one  connected  vsdth  the 
transfer  of  land,  which  was  estabhshed  at  a  very  early  date  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  is  deserving  of  particular 
notice.  It  is  the  Government  Department  known  as  the  "  Deeds 
Registry  OfSce ;"  which  secures  in  a  very  simple  yet  perfect 
manner  the  registration  of  all  titles  to  landed  property  and 
mortgages  upon  the  same.  The  registry  extends  back  to  1685, 
shortly  after  the  Cape  was  first  occupied  by  Europeans ;  and  at 
any  moment  the  purchaser  of  an  estate  may  refer  to  and  ascertain 
all  the  by-gone  circumstances,  servitudes,  encumbrances,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  any  old  property,  without  the  troublesome 
complexity  or  enormous  expense  which  attends  the  same  pro- 
ceeding in  England. 

Titles  to  land  are  in  the  first  instance  issued  by  Grovemmenfc, 
representing  the  Crown,  and  registry  of  such  issue  is  preserved  in 
the  Surveyor-Greneral's  Office.  AH  subsequent  conveyance,  transfer, 
or  exchange  of  any  property  is  required  to  be  recorded  at  the  i| 
"  Deeds  Registry  Office,"  where  regular  entry  is  made  of  the  ' 
description  of  the  property,  its  extent,  the  name  of  the  seller,  the 
purchaser,  and  the  amount  for  which  it  is  sold.    A  duty  of  4  per  • 
cent,  on  the  purchase  amount  is  paid  to  the  colonial  revenue  on  i 
the  sale  of  any  property,  and  also  a  succession  duty  on  properties  « 
bequeathed ;  and  certificates  of  these  having  been  paid  are  required  1 
to  be  produced  before  transfer  is  given. 

The  "  Deeds  Office  "  likewise  provides  for  the  registration  of  f 
hypothecations  and  mortgages.  To  have  any  legal  right  or  title,  . 
or  to  be  effectual  against  creditors,  all  such  bonds  are  entered  in  i 
what  is  termed  the  "  debt  registry,"  which  is  indexed,  and  daily  ■ 
open  to  public  inspection  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  No  transfer  r 
of  land  can  be  obtained  until  after  a  settlement  of  these  bonds,  . 
either  by  repayment,  or  by  the  mortgagee  consenting  to  continue  i 
his  loan  on  the  securities  of  the  new  purchaser,  or  by  the  mort-  • 
gagee  consenting  to  transfer  of  the  land. 
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Under  this  system  the  most  perfect  security  is  given  to  the 
capitalist,  and  the  conveyance  of  lauded  property  is  made  certain, 
simple,  and  economical.  The  Conveyancers,  who  are  authorised  to 
practise  by  the  Supreme  Court,  satisfy  themselves  before  passing 
any  deeds  that  the  transferer  has  a  clear  title  to  the  property,  and 
not  merely  a  life  interest  in  it ;  that  there  are  no  servitudes  or 
prohibitory  conditions  in  the  way  of  transfer ;  that  there  are  no 
mortgages  upon  it  in  the  "  debt  registry ;"  that  the  diagrams  are 
correct;  and  that  the  proper  transfer  or  succession  duties  have 
been  paid.  Thus  the  largest,  best-conditioned,  or  most  involved 
estate,  may  be  sold  and  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another  on 
a  couple  of  sheets  or  less  of  paper ;  and  the  facilities  are  so  great 
that  the  time  occupied  in  passing  any  deeds  is  not  more  than 
about  seven  days.  The  Department  also  provides  for  a  registry 
of  all  rights  secured  under  the  Copyright  Act,  the  Trades  Marks 
Act,  and  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act. 

The  "  Master's  Office  "  is  another  very  important  department, 
charged  with  the  performance  of  duties  corresponding  to  those  of 
a  Master  of  Chancery  and  a  Commissioner  of  Insolvent  Estates 
combined.  It  rests  with  the  Master  to  register  wills,  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  trustees  or  executors  in  the  administration 
of  estates  and  properties  of  minors,  lunatics,  and  absent  persons. 
He  also  regulates  all  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  and  assists 
the  Supreme  Court  in  matters  which  it  refers  to  him  for  report 
'Or  opinion.  The  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of 
minors'  and  absent  persons'  estates,  are  of  a  specially  responsible 
character. 

The  inheritance  of  minors  who  have  no  tutors  appointed  by  their 
parents,  and  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  tutors-dative  and  curators- 
dative,  after  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  the  estate  and  the 
amoimt  required  for  the  immediate  maintenance  of  the  person 
under  their  guardianship,  must  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Master,  by  him  put  out  to  interest,  and  the  interest,  when  re- 
quired, paid  for  their  maintenance  and  education, — at  one  per  cent, 
less  than  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  The  moneys  thus  paid  into 
his  office  for  account  of  minors,  lunatics,  and  unknown  and  foreign 
heirs  having  no  legal  representatives  in  the  Colony,  forms  what  is 
<lenominated  the  "  Gruardian's  Fund."  The  capital  of  this  Fund 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £600,000,  and  is  invested  partly  in 
mortgage  bonds  under  secmity  of  landed  property,  and  partly  in 
Oovemment  stock  and  debentures.  The  yearly  interest  at  present 
allowed  on  minors'  inheritances  is  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  haK  per 
<5ent.  This  ceases  on  their  attaining  their  majority.  Foreign 
heirs  not  having  legal  representatives  in  the  Colony,  are  allowed 
at  one-half  of  the  legal  rate  current  in  the  Colony,  and  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years.    Their  names  and  residences,  where 
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known,  and  the  amounts  due  to  them,  are  published  twice  a  year 
namely,  in  July  and  in  October,  in  the  Government  Gazette,  also 
in  the  London  Gazette,  and  other  papers. 

The  Government  is  represented  in  each  division  or  district  by  a 
Civil  Commissioner  or  a  Magistrate  ;  in  some  cases  the  two  offices 
being  combined  in  one  person.  The  civil  commissioners  are  charged 
with  the  collection  of  all  revenues  as  well  as  the  administration  of 
justice  and  other  matters.  In  colonial  terms,  a  "  division  "  means 
the  territory  over  which  the  authority  of  a  civil  commissioner 
extends  ;  a  "  district,"  the  territory  in  which  a  resident  magistrate 
has  jurisdiction. 

In  all  the  divisions  there  are  local  bodies  termed  Divisional 
Councils,  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  To  them  is  entrusted  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  settlement 
of  questions  relating  to  land  boundaries ;  and  they  have  also  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  Crown  waste  lands  proposed  to  be  offered 
for  sale.  In  most  of  the  towns  there  are  Municipal  Councils,  elected 
by  the  householders,  for  the  management  of  local  affairs.  These 
Divisional  Councils  and  Muncipalities  are  empowered  to  raise 
revenues  for  their  respective  purposes,  by  the  levy  of  rates  upon 
landed  properties,  by  tolls,  and  by  Hcences.  There  are  also 
Village  Management  Boards,  and  Public  Health  Boards.  The 
receipts  administered  by  the  Divisional  Councils  amounted,  in 
1884,  to  £173,796  per  annum  ;  and  by  Municipalities  to  £541,851. 
The  value  of  the  fixed  property  throughout  the  Colony,  for  rateable 
purpose  (exclusive  of  all  the  territories  of  Transkei,  Tembuland 
and  Griqualand  East)  is  £37,799,508. 

The  defence  of  the  Colony  is  provided  for  by  permanent  and 
volunteer  forces,  consisting  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  (includ- 
ing the  Cape  Field  Artillery),  numbering  700  officers  and  men; 
the  Cape  Infantry  Regiment,  numbering  520  officers  and  men ; 
and  Yolunteer  Corps — artillery,  cavalry,  engineers  and  riflemen — 
niimbering  3,223  men.  The  armament  includes  fifteen  field-guns, 
and  stores  of  Martini-Henry  and  Snider  rifles  and  carbines.  Besides 
the  above,  there  is  an  auxiliary  force,  composed  of  the  burghers 
and  levies,  comprising  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  colony  more 
than  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of  age  (with  certain  excep- 
tions), their  numbers,  according  to  the  list,  being  computed  at 
46,000  burghers  and  77.000  levies.  In  case  of  a  call  for  active 
service,  the  first  drafts  are  taken  from  those  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty  years.  For  some  years  past,  the  annual 
expenditure  on  Colonial  Defence  amounted  to  over  £200,0('0; 
but  considerable  retrenchment  has  lately  been  effected ;  and  the 
vote  for  1885-6  was  £]  55,000.  The  outlay  of  the  Imperial 
Grovernment  in  1884  on  military  services  in  the  Colony  is  stated 
to  have  been  £88,752.  . 
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From  the  period  when  the  Colony  became  a  British  possession, 
contributions  towards  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  several  denomi- 
nations were   granted   by  the   Grovernment  at  various  times. 
In  1853  these  grants  amounted  to  £16,060  per  annum ;  and 
by  a  schedule  to  the  Constitution   Ordinance   that   sum  was 
set  aside  to  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  service  of  "  religious 
worship."    But  the  unequal  distribution  of  this  amount  among: 
the  diJfferent  churches,  and  the  growing  claims  of  new  congre- 
gations excluded  from  a  share  in  it,  as  well  as  the  persistent 
agitation  of  the  advocates  of  the  "  Voluntary  Principle,"  finally 
induced  the  Legislature  in  1875  to  pass  an  Act  providing  for  its 
gradual  withdrawal  and  abolition.     This  Act  secured  the  con- 
tinuance of  stipends  during  the  life-time  of  existing  incumbents, . 
and  to  the  successors  of  such  of  them  as  might  die  or  resign  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  taking  effect  of  the  Act.- 
Existing   incumbents    appointed  to  vacancies  where  previous- 
incumbents  were  in  receipt  of  stipends,  receive  the  same  salary, 
whether  more  or  less,  as  was  paid  to  the  predecessor  in  suchi 
vacancy. 

The  congregations  of  the  different  religious  denominations  in^ 
the  Colony  (exclusive  of  the  Transkeian  Territories)  number  as  far 
as  ascertained  383,765  members,  232,046  being  classed  as  whites - 
and  150,719  as  coloured.    Of  these  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church 
numbers  162,739;  Wesleyans  68,814;  Church  of  England  57,895;. 
Congregationalists,  Independents  and  London  Missionary  Society, 
33,065 ;  the  Moravian  or  United  Brethren  10,053  ;  the  Ehenish. 
Mission,  10,011;  Eoman  Catholics,  9,694;  Presbyterian  (Free- 
Church  of  Scotland),  8,646;  and  besides  these  there  are  Baptists, 
Lutherans,   French   Reformed   Church,   Free  Protestant,  and. 
Hebrew,  and  Mahommedan  Congregations. 

Among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  various  Christian  Missionary 
Societies  have  their  agencies ;  and  their  good  influence  in  raising " 
the  natives,  both  morally,  educationally  and  industrially,  are 
acknowledged  by  all  who  observe  their  labours.    The  Government 
commission  on  Kafir  Laws  and  Customs,  which  sat  in  1881-82,. 
and  of  which  the  present  Premier  was  a  member,  bore  its  unani- 
mous testimony  to  the  good  which  has  been  and  is  being  effected  by 
them,  and  recommended  that  all  the  countenance,  protection  and. 
support  which  may  be  possible  should  be  extended  to  them.  Dr.. 
Dale,  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Colony,  has- 
truly  remarked  that  every  one  who  would  honestly  measure  the 
result  of  these  missionary  labours,  should  extend  the  horizon  of  his- 
observation  some  sixty  years  back,  and  contrast  what  the  native- 
population  was  then  and  now.    Thousands  of  the  heathen  inhabi- 
tants of  Kafirland  have  in  the  intervening  period  taken  the  first 
step  towards  civilization ;  have  acquired  handicrafts,  engaged  in 
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industrial  trades,  and  accummnlated  fixed  property ;  and  many  of 
them  may  proudly  point  to  churches  and  chapels  that  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  their  own  efforts,  where  large  congregations,  neatly- 
<  dressed  and  well  behaved,  now  regularly  assemble  at  the  sound  of 
the  Sabbath-bell. 

The  heterogeneous  population  of  the  Colon}^  may  be  classed 
.Tinder  three  main  sections : — The  first,  comprising  the  inhabitants 
■of  European  origin,  EngHsh,  Dutch,  French,  German,  and  other ; 
the  second,  those  of  mixed  race,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  domestic 
servants  and  day-labourers  in  the  towns  and  villages ;  and  the 
third,  the  aborigines,  Kafirs,  Fingoes,  Basutos,  and  Bechuanas. 

To  meet  the  educational  wants  of  this  tripartite  community,  the 
.system  of  Public  Education  has  been  adjusted,  and  consists  of 

(1)  .  The  Public  and  District  Boarding  and  Day  Schools,  under 
,.local  boards  of  management. 

(2)  .  The  Mission  Schools  under  the  control  of  Religious  or  Mis- 
:sionary  Bodies. 

(3)  .  The  Aborigines  Day  Schools,  trade-classes,  and  Training  In- 
.stitutions,  in  connection  with  Missionary  Societies. 

The  Public  Schools  lead  up  to  the  Colleges,  in  which  the  com-se 
.of  study  is  regulated  by  the  requirements  for  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
'versity  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  is  an  examining  body 
vforming  the  copestone  of  the  system  of  Public  Education. 

The  Government  co-operates  with  each  section  of  the  com- 
■munity  in  promoting  education,  by  means  of  grants-in-aid  fi-om 
-the  public  revenue. 

The  objects  to  which  grants  are  appropriated  under  the  provi- 
^sions  of  the  Higher  and  Elementary  Education  Acts  are  these  : — 

(1)  .  Grant  in  aid  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  University,  and 
ibursaries. 

(2)  .  Grants  in  aid  of  salaries  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  colleges, 
which  offer  facilities  to  students  to  qualify  themselves  for  degrees  in 
ithe  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(3)  .  The  half  salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant  teachers  in  the 

■  three  grades  of  Public  Schools. 

(4)  .  The  half  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers  of  District 
Boarding  Schools  among  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  population,  and 

■  of  Boarding  Departments  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools. 

(5)  .  Capitation  allowances  towards  the  maintenance  of  indigent 
:  scholars  resident  in  District  Boarding  Schools,  and  aid  towards  the 
-  expenses  of  industrial  dej)artments  connected  with  tLese  schools. 

(6)  .  Aid  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  District  Mission  Schools 
under  the  direction  of  religious  bodies,  with  the  view  of  assisting  the 
imanagers  to  provide  secular  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
.class,  who  are  not  reached  through  the  agency  of  the  Public  Schools. 

(7)  .  Aid  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  iOay  Schools  among  the 
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Aborigines,  Kafirs,  Fiugoes,  Basutos,  &c.;  also  of  trade  teachers  in  the- 
Native  Training  and  Industrial  Institutions. 

(8)  .  Capitation  allowances  for  part  maintenance  of  native  hoys  andi 
o-irls,  resident  in  Industrial  Institutions  and  receiving  general  indus- 
trial training  besides  ordinary  school  instruction. 

(9)  .  Capitation  allowances  to  native  apprentices  in  the  Trade  Schools. 

(10)  .  Assistance  in  equipping  schools  with  aU  necessary  appliances,^ 
furniture,  books,  maps,  blackboards,  scientific  apparatus,  &e.,  sewing 
materials  when  a  seamtress  is  employed  to  teach  sewing  and  cutting, 
out  clothes  ;  and  tools  for  the  native  workshops. 

(11)  ,  The  training  of  Elementary  Teachers. 

(12)  .  Schools  of  Art. 

Through  these  several  agencies,  the  primary  instruction  of  alli 
classes,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  colour,  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  superior  instruction  of 
those  who  aspire  to  professional  pursuits  and  University  degrees  is 
not  overlooked,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  instruction 
of  native  lads  in  trades,  such  as  carpentry,  waggonmaking,  print- 
ing and  bookbinding,  &c.,  and  to  the  training  of  native  girls  for 
domestic  employments. 

To  encourage  native  lads  to  become  skilled  workmen,  an  allow-- 
ance  of  £15  per  annum,  maintenance  money,  is  made  for  those 
who,  after  one  year's  probation,  have  entered  into  a  definite  engage- 
ment with  the  authorities  of  the  institution  with  which  they  are 
connected,  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less- 
than  two  years,  as  apprentices  to  one  of  the  following  trades  : — 
carpentry,  waggonmaking,  blacksmith's  work,  tailoring,  shoe-- 
making,  printing,  and  bookbinding. 

To  encourage  native  girls  to  become  habituated  to  and  skilled" 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  domestic  civilised  life,  an  allow-- 
ance  of  £10  per  annum,  maintenance  money,  is  made  for  those 
who,  after  three  months'  probation,  have  entered  into  a  definite- 
engagement  with  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 

The  day-schools  among  the  aborigines  are  usually  kept  by 
native  teachers  who  have  passed  the  elementary  Teachers' 
Examination  ;  but  the  Trade-teachers  are  Europeans. 

The  managers  of  a  school  may  provide  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  scholars  at  a  time  set  apart  by  them  for  that  purpose,, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  hours ;  but  no  scholars  may  be 
compelled  to  attend  at  that  time  for  religious  instruction  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Freedom  of  action  as  regards  education  in  the  Colony  has  been- 
promoted  without  any  undue  striving  for  uniformity,  either  in^ 
modes  of  teaching  or  results.  Parents  are  expected  to  feel  their 
obligation  to  educate  their  children;  teachers  have  free  scope 
for  their  zeal  and  professional  experience;  and  local  authorities^ 
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:  are  encouraged  to  co-operate  in  raaintaining  their  own  schools  in 
.efficiency.  Thus  Parents,  Teachers,  and  School  Managers  contri- 
■^bute  to  their  own  individual  and  collective  interests ;  and  the 
'Grovernment  intervenes  not  to  damp  voluntary  zeal,  nor  to  cheek 

private  and  municipal  efforts,  but  to  foster  the  progress  of  Educa- 
.tion  ;  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  Teachers 
•.as  well  as  Pupils  :  in  short,  to  supply  whatever  appears  to  be  de- 
fective in  the  local  agencies,  whether  it  be  inadequacy  of  funds, 

weakness  of  control,  or  a  low  conception  of  the  scope  and  methods 
•  of  true  education. 

The  latest  statistics  to  June,  1885,  are  as  follow  : — 

University  and  Colleges. 

In  the  five  Colleges  aided  in  connection  with  the  University  of  the 
"Oape  of  Good  Hope,  there  were  305  students ; 

of  these  216  were  preparing  for  Matriculation. 

75  ,,        for  the  B.A.  Degrees, 

and     14  ,,        for  the  Survey  Certificate. 

Schools  for  the  year  ended  SOth  June,  1885. 
I. 

.'Schools  and  Institutions  in  actual  operation  during  some 

portion  of  the  year  . . 
New  Schools  opened  during  the  year  .  . 
'Schools  closed  during  some  portion  of  the  year 

II. 

J^Lunual  enrolment  of  scholars   .  . 
Highest  Quarterly  Ditto 
Daily  attendance  .  . 

III. 

"Public  Schools,  Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  Earm  Schools    . . 
Boarding  Schools  and  Departments 
"Mission  Schools  . .        .  .        .  .        •  ■ 

: Special  Institutions  (Training  and  Art  Schools,  &c.).  . 
Aborigines'  Schools — Colonial  . . 

Transkei  . . 

Tembuland 

East  Griqualand   

Total       ..        ..  989 


The  Government  Expenditure  for  public  Education  for  the 
'financial  year  ended  June,  1885,  amounted  to  £95,000,  including 
administration.  Of  this  amount,  the  University  and  Colleges 
absorbed  £8,000;  the  PubHc  Schools,  £28,000;  the  Mission 
•Schools,  £18,000  and  the  Aborigines'  Day  and  Industrial  Schools, 
£21,000. 


No. 

989 
75 
85 

75,713 
54.934 
39,034 


328 
54 

400 
5 
28 
92 
42 
40 
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The  agencies  which  are  supported  for  the  education  of  the  white 
population  enjoy  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  Government  Grrants  ; 
those  for  the  education  of  chikben  of  mixed  races  about  19  per 
cent. ;  and  the  Aborigines  day  and  trade-schools  21  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  is  directed  by  the 
Superintendent-Greneral  of  Education,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  grants  in  accordance  with  the  School 
Regulations  which  have  been  assented  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Pai'Hament  by  resolution.  A  regular  inspection  of  all  Schools 
is  maintained  through  a  staff  of  Deputy  Inspectors. 

The  Department  encom-ages  and  co-operates  with  local  efforts  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  elementary  and  superior 
education,  and  mthout  interfering  in  the  management  and 
discipline  of  any  schools  presses  upon  the  attention  of  managers 
and  teachers  such  changes  as  appear  desirable  in  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  school  and  the  teacher,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the 
text-books,  furniture,  and  other  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  discipline 
and  general  organization  of  the  school.  Teachers  can  obtain  by 
results  a  merit  grant  or  good  service  allowance  as  a  recognition 
not  of  mere  length  of  service  but  of  distinguished  merit,  where 
a  school  is  reported  as  excellent  throughout. 

Public  Libraries,  Museums,  Botanic  Gardens,  and  an  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  have  been  established  and 
supported  by  the  public,  and  partly  by  the  State.  One  of  the  best 
things  the  Colony  has  to  boast  of  is  the  handsome  building  in  Cape 
Town  containing  uader  one  roof  the  South  African  Library  and 
Museum.  The  Library  Hall  is  a  fine  room  about  eighty  feet  long 
by  forty  feet  broad,  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  galleries  and 
recesses,  which  are  lined  with  bookshelves  and  books.  It  contains 
upwards  of  40,000  volumes  in  every  department  of  literature  and 
science,  besides  the  valuable  collection  presented  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  consisting  of  rare  manuscripts,  original  editions  of  early 
printed  works,  and  many  volumes  illustrative  of  the  native  languages 
of  Africa,  Austraha,  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  open  and  available 
for  study  daily  to  all  classes  of  the  community ;  while  subscribers 
of  from  £1  to  £3  per  annum  may  take  out  one  or  more  sets  of 
books  and  periodicals  for  perusal  at  their  homes.  A  narrow 
vestibule  leads  from  the  Library  to  the  Museum,  which  occupies 
the  other  wing  of  the  building,  and  is  filled  with  a  very  interesting 
collection,  numbering  many  thousand  specimens  of  the  mammalia, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  minerals. 

The  country  Libraries  are  fifty-one  in  number,  the  most  notice- 
able being  one  at  Port  Elizabeth  which  contains  14,758  volumes  ; 
one  at  Graham's  Town  containing  over  7,000  volumes ;  one  at  King 
William's  Town  with  10,254  volumes;  one  at  Graaff-Reinet  with 
5,150  volumes ;  and  one  at  Alice  (Lovedale)  with  6,438  volumes. 
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_  The  Press,  from  its  first  establishment  in  1824,  has  exerted  a 
highly  educational  influence  in  the  Colony.  There  are  now  42 
newspapers  published  in  English;  22  in  English  and  Dutch; 
7  in  Dutch;  1  in  German;  1  in  Kafir;  and  1  in  Kafir  and 
English.  Of  these  papers,  10  are  dailies ;  9  published  twice  a 
week  ;  14  twice  ;  38  once ;  1  fortnightly  and  2  monthly. 

Of  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Institutions,  the  Government 
maintains  a  General  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Eobben 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Table  Bay,  and  a  Limatic  Asylum  at 
Graham's  Town.  There  are  also  commodious  public  hospitals  at 
Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  King  ■William''^ 
Town,  Queen's  Town,  and  Kimberley.  There  is  a  fine  roomy 
Sailor's  Home,  for  the  accommodation  of  seamen  connected  with 
Table  Bay.  Orphanages  and  other  benevolent  societies,  under  the 
care  of  philanthropic  bodies,  are  voluntarily  supported.  There  is 
an  admirable  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Cape  Town ; 
and  Masonic,  Odd-Fellows'  and  Good  Templars'  lodges  are 
numerous  throughout  the  Colony. 

To  foster  habits  of  prudence  and  forethought,  without  which 
neither  commimities  nor  individuals  can  be  prosperous,  there  is  an 
old-established  Savings'  Bank  Society  at  the  metropolis,  with  some 
branches  in  the  country  districts,  whose  permanently  invested 
funds  now  amount  to  £345,599.  The  Government  Post  Office 
Department  has  also  opened  Savings  Banks  at  most  of  its  offices 
since  the  1st  January,  1884,  and  the  statement  of  business  done 
from  the  opening  up  to  31st  December,  1885,  shows  an  excess  of 
deposits  over  withdrawals  of  £174,000,  which  is  invested  under 
secmity  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  Postal  service  throughout  the  colony  is  well  performed. 
There  are  620  post-offices,  and  the  estimated  number  of  letters- 
annually  posted  is  six  and  a  half  millions.  The  postal  rate  for 
letters  is  one  penny  per  half-ounce  within  town  delivery ;  two- 
pence within  the  colony,  or  South  Africa,  and  sixpence  to  England ; 
to  Continental  parts  an  extra  charge  is  made.  Money  can  be 
transmitted  by  post-office  or  telegraph  order ;  and,  by  parcel-post,, 
parcels  can  be  forwarded  to  or  from  any  place  in  South  Afiica 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Ocean  Mail  service  with  England  is  now  a  weekly  one.  By 
the  contracts  entered  into  mth  the  Union  Company  and  Sir  Donald 
Ciirrie's  Castle  Company,  the  voyage  is  required  to  be  performed 
in  2  ]  :|  days  via  Madeira  or  Lisbon,  and  22^  days  when  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  have  to  be  touched  at.  Premiums  for  speed  at  th& 
rate  of  £6  6s.  per  hour,  are  given  for  passages  completed  under  the 
allotted  time.  A  postal  subsidy  of  £25,000  is  paid  to  each 
Company,  instead  of  the  i^rooeeds  of  postage  o-n  the  mail  matter 
conveyed. 
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The  progress  of  the  Colony  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  means  of 
travelling  from  the  sea-board  to  the  inland  districts. 

In  a  country  with  no  rivers  available  for  internal  navigation^ 
and  where  the  physical  features  presented  formidable  obstacles  ta 
ordinary  communication,  its  material  advancement  was  heavily 
handicapped  until  roads  were  made,  mountain  barriers  crossed, 
and  rivers  bridged. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset  was  the  first  to  commence  the  opening  of 
the  mountain  passes  by  constructing  a  road  over  the  French  Hoek; 
and  about  ten  years  later,  Sir  Lowry  Cole  authorised  the  line  of 
road  across  the  Hottentots  Holland  Moiintain,  which  still  bears- 
his  name.  In  1844,  however,  a  system  of  public  road-making 
was  initiated  by  Mr.  John  Montagu,  Colonial  Secretary,  which 
conferred  most  extensive  benefits  upon  the  community.  He  de- 
vised the  construction  of  main  lines  of  communication  throughout 
the  Colony,  together  with  the  advantageous  employment  of  colonial 
convict  labour  upon  them ;  and,  aided  by  a  public  board  of 
administration  (the  Central  Road  Board),  and  the  professional 
services  of  Colonel  Michell  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Bain,  as  engineers,  h& 
was  successful  in  carrying  out  to  completion  undertakings  which, 
to  use  the  language  of  Governor  Sir  Harry  Smith,  "  would  dc^ 
honour  to  a  great  nation  instead  of  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown." 

There  are  now  about  4,100  miles  of  constructed  main  road 
throughout  the  Colony,  and  the  roads  other  than  main  roads,  or  as 
they  are  officially  known,  divisional  roads,  extend  to  fully  four 
thousand  three  hundred  additional  miles. 

Over  such  a  great  extent  of  communication  there  are  necessarily 
a  considerable  number  of  bridges,  and  some  of  them  are  very  large 
and  important  structures.  The  principal  ones,  however,  are 
those  which  span  the  Orange  River  at  different  points.  This  river 
which  traverses  the  continent  almost  from  east  to  west,  having  its 
sources  in  the  highest  points  of  the  Drakensberg  mountain  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  West  Coast, 
IS  subject  to  great  and  heavy  floods,  due  to  its  extensive  drainage 
ajea,  which  is  estimated  at  400,000  square  miles.  The  interruption 
to  trade  with  the  interior  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  traffic  when 
the  river  was  swollen  after  heavy  rains,  was  felt  to  be  a  very  serious 
drawback,  and  the  Colonial  Pariiament,  in  1874,  authorised  the  river 
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being  spanned  by  four  separate  iron  bridges.  That  at  Hope  Town 
is  the  largest,  being  1,480  feet  long,  and  cost  £114,260.  The  next 
in  size  is  the  one  at  Colesberg,  measuring  1,339  feet  in  length,  and 
which  cost  £108,726.  There  is  another  at  Bethnlie,  1,350  feet  long 
which  cost  £78,874  ;  and  the  fourth  is  at  Aliwal  North,  860  feet  in 
length,  and  cost  £59,904.  The  cost  of  construction  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  heavy  charges  which  had  to  be  paid  for 
the  transport  of  the  material  (ironwork,  &c.)  from  the  seaports  to 
the  Orange  River. 

Another  bridge,  similar  in  design  and  structure  to  those  over  the 
Orange  River,  spans  the  Great  Kei  River,  uniting  the  old  Colony 
proper  with  the  Transkeian  territories.  It  is  of  iron  lattice  super- 
structure, resting  upon  iron  piers  filled  with  cement,  and  has 
thirteen  spans  of  94  feet  11  inches  each.  Its  cost  was  over  £49,000. 
This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Grovernment  at  the  instance  of 
Capt.  Blyth,  C.M.Gr.,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Transkei,  who 
urged  the  importa-nce  of  it  on  the  ground  that  a  bridge  over  the 
formidable  drift  of  the  Kei  River  would  secure  free  access  to  the 
Territory  at  all  seasons,  and  have  a  most  civilizing  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  natives.  The  Fingoes  themselves  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  it  by  voluntarily  contributing  £1,500  towards  making 
the  approaches.  The  progress  of  construction  was  interrupted  for 
some  time  during  the  war  of  1877-78,  but  soon  afterwards  the 
bridge  was  completed,  when  the  Kafirs  significantly  made  the 
remark,  "  Now  we  see  that  we  are  conquered ;  the  land  of  the  Ama- 
settlers  (British  settlers)  and  of  the  Amakosa  is  one." 

Electric  telegraphs  have  been  extensively  constructed,  and  there 
are  few  towns  throughout  the  Colony  which  are  not  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Metropolis.  The  total  espenditm-e  on  pm-chase  and 
construction  of  lines  up  to  the  end  of  1884  was  £351,000.  The 
number  of  stations  open  and  available  in  1885  for  the  use  of  the 
public  was  203,  and  the  number  of  miles  of  wire,  8,663.  The 
maximum  cost  of  a  telegram  of  ten  words  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  system  (1,500  miles)  is  one  shilling,  with  a  charge  of 
sixpence  for  every  additional  five  words. 

But  the  works  which  afford  strongest  evidence  of  the  enterprise 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  the  extensive  rail- 
ways which  have  been  imdertaken  chiefly  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  Railway  commtmication  was  first  projected  during 
the  governorship  of  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  who  turned  the  first  sod  _of 
the  Cape  Town  and  Wellington  line  on  the  31st  Mai-ch,  1859. 
This  line,  58  miles  in  length,  was  constructed  by  an  EngHsh  Com- 
pany under  a  guarantee  of  a  rate  of  interest  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  a  sum  of  £500,000.  In  1862,  private  Colonial  enter- 
prise started  a  short  branch  line,  from  Salt  River  to  Wynberg, 
without  any  guarantee  or  subsidy;  and  later  on,  another  line 
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from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Uitenhage  was  commenced  by  a  private 
pompany.  All  these  lines,  however,  afterwards  passed  by  purchase 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  1874,  consequent  upon 
the  general  prosperity  resulting  from  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  diamond  mines  in  Grriqualand  West,  legislative 
Authority  was  given  for  carrying  on  railway  construction  upon  a 
large  scale  from  the  thi-ee  principal  seaports  of  the  Colony,  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London.  These  lines  were  sub- 
Bequently  authorised  to  be  extended  inland,  until  now  they  form 
thi-ee  main  systems,  converging  towards  Kimberley  and  the 
Interior,  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1886),  the  total 
ti  amber  of  miles  of  Government  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the 
ipape  Colony  was  1,599  miles,  purchased,  constructed,  and  completed 
jkt  a  cost  of  £13,407,385.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
Several  main  and  connecting  lines  : — 

<  Western  System. 

i  MUes.  J.f^l 

Milage. 

;!         Cape  Town  Dock  to  Kimberley        .  .  648 
Stellenbosch  Branch    .  .        .  .        .  .  26 

Malmesbury  Branch    .  .        .  .        .  .  29 

Salt  Eiver  to  Kalk  Bay        .  .       .  .  15 

  718 


Midland  System. 

Port  Elizabeth  to  De  Aar  Jimction  .  .  338 

Naauwpoort  to  Colesberg       .  .  .  .  38 

Zwartkops  to  Graaff-Eeinet   ,  .  .  .  178 

Alicedale  to  Graham's  Town  .  .  .  .  35 


Eastern  System. 
East  London  Harbour  to  Aliwal  North  282 
Blaney  to  King  William's  Town      .  .  10 


589 


292 


Total    1,599 

These  railways  have  been  carried  out  on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  Town  and  Wynberg  line,  and 
the  first  seven  miles  of  the  Port  EHzabeth  and  Uitenhage  line, 
are  all  smgle  lines.  The  general  direction  of  the  Western  system 
is  north-east,  crossing  the  rivers  forming  the  main  drainage  of  the 
country,  and  intervening  ridges,  and  the  bridges  are  consequently 
both  numerous  and  important.  The  Midland  system  runs  north, 
toilowmg  chiefly  the  main  drainage  of  the  country;  while  the 
pnncipal  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  system  is  its  severe  gradients 
and  curves.  ° 
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Some  portions  of  the  lines  are,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view 
highly  creclitahle  to  the  engineers  who  laid  them  out  and  superin- 
tended their  construction.    The  entry  into  the  Karoo  over  the  Hex 
Kiver  range  of  mountains  is  specially  worthy  of  notice.    From  the 
town  of  Worcester  (780  feet  above  sea  level)  the  line  proceeds  up 
the  beautiful  Hex  E^iver  Valley,  and  then  begins  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains  by  curves  and  zigzags  along  their  sides,  piercing  some  of  the 
mountain  spurs  by  tuniiels,  and  crossing  gullies  spanned  by 
viaducts,  imtil  within  a  distance  of  36  miles  it  attains  an  altitude 
of  3,193   feet.     Looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  mf)un- 
tain  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley,  some  2,000  feet 
below  ;  and  the  stupendous  character  of  the  engineering  work  by 
which  the  ascent  has  been  accomplished  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  miles  the  line  is  steep  in  gradient  (1  in  40 
and  1  in  45),  sharp  in  curve,  deep  in  rock  cutting,  and  precipitous 
in  embankment.    The  highest  point,  however,  is  at  Pieter  Meintjes 
Fontein,  77  miles  from  Worcester,  where  a  height  of  3,588  feet  is 
attained — a  little  higher  than  the  summit  of  Table  Mountrun. 
Beyond  this  high  level  it  again  descends,  being  2,717  feet  at  Buifel's 
Eriver,  and  1,537  feet  (the  lowest  point  beyond  Worcester)  at  the 
Dwyka  E,iver;  then  ascending  again,  the  altitude  of  2,379  feet  is 
attained  between  Prince  Albert  and  Fraserburg  Poad,  and  it  finally 
runs  into  Beaufort  West  at  an  altitude  of  2,778  feet.    From  thence 
to  Kimberley  the  Western  line  is  on  comparatively  easy  ground. 
The  highest  point  (5,185  feet)  on  the  Midland  system  is  at 
Bosworth,  near  Naauwpoort,  164  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  from 
whence  the  country  is  generally  flat  to  De  Aar,  the  junction  mth 
the  Western  system,  at  339  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth '  and  500 
miles  from  Cape  Town.    The  Eastern  system  attains  its  summit 
(5,586  feet)  on  the  top  of  the  Stormberg  range,  207  miles  from 
the  coast  at  East  London.    Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
traversed,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  waterway  to  be  provided  for. 
On  the  Eastern  system  there  are  eleven  bridges  of  100  feet  opening 
and  upwards,  with  a  total  waterway  of  1,798  feet.    On  the  Midland 
there  are,  including  those  across  tidal  rivers,  fourteen  bridges  with 
a  waterway  of  4,229  feet;  and  on  the  Western,  twenty-one  such 
bridges  with  a  waterway  of  5,743  feet.    The  latter  includes  the 
bridge  over  the  Buffels  Eiver,  consisting  of  six  spans  of  100  feet  each; 
that  over  the  Geelbeck  Eiver,  consisting  of  five  spans  of  the  same 
length;  a  thii'd  over  the  Blood  Eiver,  consisting  of  seven  spans; 
and  a  fourth  and  fifth  over  the  Dwyka  and  Bitter  Water  Eivers, 
consisting  respectively  of  four  and  seven  spans  of  the  regulation 
length.  .  , 

The  largest  however  is  the  "  Good  Hope  "  bridge  spanning  tne 
Orange  Eiver  on  the  Kimberley  extension  Hne.  It  is  a  substantial 
and  magnificent  piece  of  engineering  skill.    Its  total  length  is 
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,230  feet,  in  nine  spans  of  130  feet  each,  plus  the  width  of  the 
iiers.  From  the  water  to  the  rail,  the  height  is  fifty-six  feet,  and 
be  weight  is  ninety-five  tons  per  span,  giving  a  total  pf  855  tons 
or  the  whole  structure.  The  piers  were  commenced  with  the  f  oun- 
Lation  being  laid  in  July,  1884,  and  the  erection  of  the  girders  in 
Tune,  1885,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  28th 
•November,  1885.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  at 
E60,000. 

.  For  some  years,  all  the  rolling-stock  and  coaching  required  for 
he  Eailways  was  imported ;  but  now  well-equipped  Eailway 
tVorkshops  have  been  established  at  Uitenhage  and  at  Salt  Eiver, 
vhere  repairs  and  transformations,  as  well  as  construction,  are 
executed  departmentally.  Among  other  improvements  carried  out 
it  these  workshops,  may  be  mentioned  a  most  comfortable  adapta- 
iion  of  the  Pullman  car,  for  through  journeys  from  Cape  Town 
;o  Port  Elizabeth  and  Kimberley ;  and  also  a  successful  alteration 
■)f  the  locomotive  engines,  some  of  which  are  fitted  up  with  long 
ire-boxes  and  ash-pans  and  an  arrangement  of  movable  bars, 
specially  adapted  for  burning  Colonial  coal  containing  a  con- 
siderable -per  centage  of  dross. 

This  Colonial  coal  is  now  extensively  used  on  the  Eastern  system 
pf  Eailways,  from  East  London  to  Aliwal  North ;  and  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  Government  for  its  regular  supply. 
Three  of  the  mines,  Cyphergat,  Molteno  and  Fair  View,  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Eailway  line,  on  the  Stormberg,  while 
another  mine,  the  Indwe,  which  yields  coal  of  better  quality,  is  dis- 
tant some  miles.  The  contract  prices  are  for  the  former  16s.  per 
(ton,  and  the  latter  25s.  per  ton.  When  a  junction  is  effected 
Ibetween  the  Eastern  and  Midland  systems,  the  whole  of  the  Eail- 
fways  may  be  worked  with  Colonial  fuel. 

Taking  the  total  cost  of  purchase  and  construction  of  the  Govern- 
Iment  Eailways,  including  rolling-stock,  locomotive  establishments, 
land  raising  of  loans,  the  amount  disbursed  has  been  about  thirteen 
land  a  half  million  sterling,  or  an  average  of  about  £8,613  per  mile. 
|The  contribution  towards  interest  on  this  capital  from  the  receipts 
or  earnings  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  2|  per  cent.    But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  now  that  the  systems  have  attained 
completion,  and  some  time  should  be  allowed  to  realise  the  full 
benefit  which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  trade  and  resources  of  the  interior  by  the  recent  opening  of  the 
Main  Trunk  Line  to  Kimberley. 

The  following  table  shews  in  respect  to  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  progress  of  the  lines  of  Eailway,  the  average  length  open,  the 
earnings  and  expenses  per  mile,  capital  invested,  cost  per  mile,  the 
amount  of  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  and  the  quantity  of  work- 
ing rolling  stock,  &c. : — 
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PARTICULARS. 

1880. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1  ktir; 
113(50, 

Liength  of  line ")  Sanctioned  milps 

961 

l,i>ZU 

l,o^U 

1,599'31 

OnSlstDec.  [opened  ... 
each  year.    )  To  be  opened 

907 

1  91  O 

1,400 

1,599-31 

55 

552 

fitt 
oo 

A.verag'e  leng'tli  open  ... 

882 

1  AtiQ 

1   04  A 

1,4>!3 

Karning^s  per  mile  of  line  open  £ 

79fi  17r  firl 

/  1  /  lOo.  OQ. 

099  lOs.  Ou. 

Train  iniles  i*un    ...      ...  miles 

1  ft7^  nm 

X  fOt  0,UOi 

2,60.3,468 

J,'11J,004 

2,765,989 

l^lflTTlinP'S  TlPl'  tfAlTI  TTlilp         S  f\ 

Da.  ±\J  ILL. 

/ S.  K)  St  (1. 

8s.  Od 

78.  6(1. 

Expenses     jj  ... 

4s.  ll'5d. 

4s.  ll'8d. 

48.  lOd, 

Expenses  per  cent,  of  earning's 

per  cent. 

72'47 

77*02 

OO  1 

64 '8 

Capital  invested  on  lines  open  £ 

7  ^iQO  40'? 

I  J  t/ i7  V 1  *±V/tJ 

Q  97.'^  fi4.n 

■7,  £i  1  L/,tJ^U 

10  4fl7  417 

19  in4  7*^7 

1  Q  i4A7  Que 

^^et  receipts,  per  cent,  of  capital  £ 

2.  4s  2d 

9  7b    1  rtfl 

^.  <  B.  IV/U. 

9    Ada  filrl 

9     i  Aa     1  r\ 

2,  14s.  5d. 

Cost  per  mjle  to  31st  December 

f-nrb  VPHT 

J  WCVA               ...               ...  ... 

R  Rift 
0,010 

o,oou 

0,Dl0,4S.  11(1. 

Elaming's    ...       ...       ...  £ 

641,104 

915  274 

i?0-t,  JUO 

R  VrtPTl  H  l^"17  TP 

DO(  ,^41 

672,489 

Passengers   No. 

1,324,406 

2,435,895i 

2,584,165 

2,407 ,004.i 

2,428,r.86 

Goods    Tonnage 

308,636 

506,323 

452,970 

412,454 

375,103 

Working,  Rolling  Stock : 

Locomotives  ...  No. 

120 

183 

218 

227 

227 

Carriages      ...  ,, 

252 

290 

340 

291 

320 

Trucks   ,, 

1,848 

2,575 

2,928 

3,025 

3,146 

Other  Vehicles  „ 

114 

261 

299 

321 

435 

Besides  the  Government  railway  lines,  there  are  others  in 
the  Colony  constructed  by  private  companies.  One  is  in  the  min- 
ing district  of  Namaqualand,  constructed  by  the  Cape  Copper 
Mining  Company  from  Port  Nolloth  to  O'okiep,  a  distance  of 
92  miles,  and  worked  with  mules.  Another  is  the  line  which  has 
been  constructed  from  Graham's  Town  to  Port  Alfred,  some  43  miles 
long,  to  which,  however,  the  Government  contributed  a  subsidy  of 
£50,000.  The  principle  of  stimulating  private  enterprise  in  the 
construction  of  local  lines,  has  also  been  adopted  in  reference  to  a 
line  now  in  course  of  construction  and  equipment  by  the  Central 
Railways  Company  between  Worcester,  Pobertson,  and  Poodewal, 
a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  for  which  a  subsidy  of  £75,000  has 
been  granted.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  valuable  coal- 
fields at  the  Indwe,  in  the  Wodehouse  district,  a  subsidy  of  1,000 
acres  of  land  and  a  grant  of  £50,000  (or  in  lieu  of  one  moiety  of 
that  amount  a  grant  of  25,000  morgen  of  land),  have  likewise  been 
authorised  to  a  Company  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  railway  connecting  the  Indwe  with  the  Eastern  system  of  railways 
at  Imvani. 

On  the  various  Harbour  Works  of  the  Colony,  a  sum  of 
£1,602,000  has  been  spent,  out  of  moneys  raised  on  the  credit  of 
the  Government ;  and  interest  on  the  capital  amount  so  invested 
is  paid  by  the  Harbour  Boards  of  the  several  ports,  out  of  revenues 
collected  by  them  from  dock  dues,  wharfage,  and  other  sources. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  the  anchorage  of  Table  Bay  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  north  and  north-westerly  gales  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  led  at  various  times  to  the  production  of 
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llesigns  for  works  having  that  object  in  view,  which,  together  with 
^n  increasing  demand  for  dock  accommodation,  resulted  in  1860  in 
ihe  formation  of  the  Table  Bay  Harbour  Board,  and  their  ultimate 
idoption  of  Sii'  John  Coode's  plans  as  the  best  suited  to  fulfil  the 
required  conditions  of  the  port. 

I  The  first  work  undertaken  was  that  of  ruunmg  out  from  the 
ihore  a  Breakwater  in  a  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  du-ection,  formed  of  stones 
Df  varying  sizes  excavated  from  a  quarry  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
)ld  Chavoune  Battery.  The  first  wagon  of  stone  was  deposited 
)y  H.  E.  H.  Prince  Alfred  on  7th  July,  1860.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Breakwater  it  was  determined  to  convert  the  quarry 
n  process  of  formation  into  a  basin,  and  its  form  was  modified 
ivith  that  object. 

The  Breakwater  mound  was  completed  to  a  length  of  1,870  feet 
ja  July,  1868,  having  been  carried  out  into  5^  fathoms  of  water, 
and  it  effectually  protected  a  portion  of  the  anchorage  together 
mth  the  dock  and  outlying  works.  These  consisted  of  the  Alfred 
Dock  or  inner  basin  having  an  area  of  8  J  acres,  and  an  outer  basin 
protected  by  a  jetty  GlO  feet  long,  run  out  from  the  Breakwater 
on  its  south  side  at  970  feet  from  its  root.  They  were  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  20th  November  1869,  and  the  formal  ceremony  took 
place  on  July  11th,  1870,  in  the  presence  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
Alfred.  Prior  to  the  completion  of  these  works,  the  Board  acquired 
Iby  pm-chase  the  Patent  Slip  belonging  to  Messrs.  De  Pass  &  Co., 
and  removed  it  to  the  south  end  of  the  Alfred  Dock. 

The  means  of  repairing  large  vessels  being  still  wanting,  arrange-' 
unents  were  made  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  assist  with 
{funds  towards  the  construction  of  a  Grraving  Dock  of  such  pro- 
portions that  it  would  suffice  to  accommodate  the  largest  of  Pier 
Majesty's  ship  likely  to  visit  these  waters.  Plans  were  accordingly 
[prepared  by  Sir  John  Coode  and  approved  of  by  the  Imperial 
•Grovemment,  but  some  difficulty  as  to  certain  restrictions  both  of 
[priority  and  in  matters  of  finance  having  arisen,  the  Harbour  Board 
iundertook  the  cost  of  construction  themselves,  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  an  additional  one  hundred  feet  in  length  was 
given.  This  structure,  which  is  built  of  granite  (obtained  from 
the  Paarl  36  miles  distant  from  Cape  Town),  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  similar  work  in  the  world.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
m  1867,  on  the  24th  August,  by  H.E.H.  Prince  Alfred.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Governor  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  on  the  20th 
October,  1882,  and  was  named  after  His  Excellency  the  "Eobinson'^ 
Grraving  Dock. 

^  Since  its  completion  it  has  been  largely  used  by  vessels  requiring 
either  to  be  repaired  or  cleaned,  and  from  the  4th  to  the  5th 
November  of  1885,  it  was  occupied  by  the  White  Star  Line 
S.S.  "  Coptic  "  of  4,448  tons  and  438  feet  length,  which  had  met 
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with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  blades  to  her  propeller.     She  was 
.docked,  a  new  blade  affixed,  and  uudocked  in  24  hours. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Graving  Dock,  a  timber  jetty 
was  erected  500  feet  in  length  and  68  feet  wide,  running  out  from 
the  Breakwater  at  1,630  feet  from  its  root  for  the  accommodation 
.of  the  large  steamers  from  England  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
requiring  coal  en  route.  A  depth  of  water  of  28  feet  is  here  ob- 
iainable,  and  as  much  as  1,300  tons  of  coal  has  been  put  on  board 
one  of  these  vessels  in  12  hours.  At  the  same  time  a  Quay  wall, 
600  feet  long,  was  constructed  parallel  to  the  Breakwater  between 
the  above  structure  and  the  jetty  forming  the  east  side  of  the  outer 
basin. 

The  rapidly  developing  trade  of  the  port  having  rendered  further 
increase  of  accommodation  desirable,  plans  for  works  providing 
this  were  submitted,  in  1880,  by  Sii"  John  Coode,  and  sanctioned. 
To  protect  these,  and  in  order  to  afford  largely  increased  anchor-  • 
.age,  an  extension  of  the  Breakwater  was  necessary,  and  authority  • 
was  obtained  in  August,  1880.  It  was  determined  to  lengthen  the  i 
mound  800  feet  in  the  same  direction  as  the  existing  structure,  and  1 
.continue  it  a  fiu'ther  distance  of  1,000  feet  in  a  north-easterly ' 
•direction  into  7^  fathoms  of  water.    At  the  present  time  this  work  : 
has  been  carried  out  a  distance  of  660  feet  and  is  still  proceeding, , 
.a  total  length  of  Breakwater  of  2,530  feet  having  been  constructed, , 
which  gives  an  extensive  sheltered  area  of  anchorage  in  Table  Bay. . 

The  bend  referred  to  is  already  half  finished,  and  each  foot  that ; 
the  breakwater  is  now  advanced  will  afford  in  proportion  a  much  . 
larger  protected  area  than  a  similar  advance  did  formerly.  The  i 
■quarry,  from  which  the  material  for  the  breakwater  is  being  ; 
excavated,  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  made  to  give,  with  but ; 
tsmaU  expenditure,  additional  dock  accommodation  of  8  acres,  with  i 
.a  minimum  depth  at  low  water  springs  of  27  feet ;  an  entrance  ) 
woiild  in  that  case  be  made  through  the  West  Quay  immediately  • 
to  the  South  of  the  entrance  to  the  Graving  dock. 

The  scheme,  dated  2nd  February,  1883,  of  Sir  John  Coode  for  an  i 
(Outer  Harbour  of  sixty-two  acres  has  been  adopted,  and  aU  the  i 
works  are  being  carried  on  with  due  regard  to  its  requii'ements,  . 
The  mound  of  the  South  arm,  which  will  run  parallel  to  the  break-  • 
■water  at  a  distance  1,650  feet  south  of  it,  will  shortly  be  commenced-  . 
'This  work  will  protect  the  Quay  Wall  between  the  East  and  I 
breakwater  jetties  from  the  effect  of  seas  due  to  South  East  winds, , 
.-and  make  it  available  as  additional  berthage  room. 

The  whole  of  the  docks  are  most  efficiently  lit  by  the  Anglo-  • 
American  "  Brush  "  arc  and  incandescent  light  system,  and  a  i 
well  organized  fire  brigade  and  fire  extinguishing  appai-atus  are  I 
maintained.  There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  excellent  water,  , 
which  is  delivered  on  board  vessels  at  3s.  per  ton. 
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The  increased  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  largely  due 
to  the  faciKties  now  afforded  to  the  shipping  by  the  Breakwater  and 
Docks,  rendered  it  necessaiy  that  its  defences  against  any  a-ttack  of 
an  hostile  fleet  should  be  considerably  increased.  With  this  object 
in  view  the  Amsterdam  Battery  was  greatly  strengthened  in  1879, 
by  the  deposit  of  sm-plus  material  in  front  of  it  from  the  _  Break- 
water quarry  excavation,  and  two  new  Batteries  of  considerable 
power  have  been  erected  this  year,  one  at  Mouille  Point  and  the 
other  at  the  South  head  of  the  Bay  at  Craig's  Tower  ;  the  labour 
and  tools  for  which  were  supplied  from  the  Table  Bay  Harbour 
Works. 

As  the  trade  of  the  port  has  increased,  the  dock  dues  charged 
have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  the  following  are  the  rates 
at  the  present  time  : — 

Dock  Sues  on  Goods. 

Upon  all  goods  landed  from  or  shipped  to  ports  or  places  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  Colony,  "  hojia  Jide^^  in  transit,  or  from  distressed  vessels,  to  he  re-shipped,  or 
coals,  2s.  per  ton. 

Upon  all  goods  transhipped,  landed  from  or  shipped  to  ports  or  places  within  the 
limits  of  this  Colony,  "  bona  fide  "  in  transit  or  from  distressed  vessels,  Is.  per  ton. 

On  horses,  mules,  asses,  horned  cattle  and  ostriches  landed,  shipped  or  tran- 
shipped, 5s.  each. 

On  calves,  sheep,  pigs  and  goats  landed,  shipped  or  transhipped,  3d.  each. 

On  Vessels. 

On  all  vessels  entering  the  Dock  or  Basins  with  the  privilege  of  remaining  therein 
for  twenty-one  days,  including  the  day  of  arrival  and  departure,  per  ton,  6d. 

For  every  week  or  portion  of  a  week  after  the  above  period,  per  ton  in  Docks  or 
Basins,  2d. 

On  every  vessel  re-entering  Docks  or  Basins  within  forty  days  from  her  first 
entrance  on  that  voyage,  per  week  or  portion  of  a  week,  per  ton,  3d. 

Oa  all  coasters  or  craft  of  50  tons  and  under,  at  per  month  of  thirty  days,  per 
ten,  4d. 

Xote. — All  vessels  are  charged  at  the  above  rates  at  per  register  ton  gross,  and 
are  fotmd  in  fenders  and  stages  only. 

All  vessels,  whether  ships  of  war,  transports,  or  belonging  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  any  nation,  visiting  this  port  for  coal  or  stores  only,  and  not  remaining 
more  than  eight  days  in  Dock  or  at  the  Quays,  and  neither  landing  nor  receiving 
cargo,  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  ton,  otherwise  the  charge  will  be 
6d.  per  ton,  as  per  Dock  regulations. 

On  Ballast. 

Stone  Ballast  put  on  board  at  per  ton,  6s. 
Earth  Ballast  do.  3s. 

BaUasting  vessels  after  hours,  an  extra  charge  of  one  shUUng  per  ton  will  be 
made. 

AU  ballast  landed  in  the  Dock  to  become  the  property  of  the  Board. 

Graving  Bock  and  Patent  Slip. 

For  docking  and  undocking  vessels,  or  for  talcing  up  and  launching  from  the 
Patent  Slip,  per  ton  register  gross,  including  days  of  docking  and  undocking,  or  of 
taking  up  and  launching,  2s. 

The  minimun  charge,  however,  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  £25  for  the  above. 

Ment  charge  for  Graving  Bock  and  Fatcnt  Slip. 
Vessels  of  250  tons  and  under  for  every  twenty-four  hours'  occupation  of  Dock 
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Vessels  above  250  tons  for  every  twenty-four  hours'  occupation  of  Dock  or  Slip  at 
per  ton  register  gross,  Gd.  '■ 

All  vessels  taken  into  the  Dock  or  on  the  Slip  for  the  puqroses  of  inspection  or 
cleaning  and  painting  only  will  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  above 
charges. 

Sil'  J olin  Coode  is  Engineer-in-Chief ,  and  to  him  the  successful 
development  of  all  the  works  is  due.  The  Breakwater,  Alfred 
Dock,  and  outer  Basin,  were  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Andrews,  who  was  succeeded  in  1871 
hy  Mr.  A.  C.  Jenour,  during  whose  regime  the  extension  of  the 
Breakwater  was  commenced  and  the  Grraving  Dock  and  Break- 
water jetty,  &c.,  constructed;  he  retired  in  March,  1884,  and  Mr.  H. 
Thwaites  is  the  present  Eesident  Engineer. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  works  u.p  to  the  31st  December,  1884,  has 
been  £1,273,078,  while  the  revenue  during  the  same  period  has 
been  £938,048,  the  last  yearly  revenue  being  £72,197,  which  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  already  expended  or 
likely  to  be  required  to  complete  the  works  in  hand  and  to  pro-vdde 
for  their  proper  maintenance.  The  comparative  small  cost  of  these 
important  undertakings  has  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
extensive  employment  of  convict  labour. 

The  total  gross  tonnage  entered  inwards  and  outwards  in  the 
year  after  the  opening  of  the  AKred  Docks  was  110,058  tons, 
which  had  increased  last  year  to  814,840  tons,  the  whole  of  the 
shipping  arrangements  being  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Hewat, 
the  Dock  Superintendent. 

Simon's  Bay  is  the  naval  station  and  dockyard  for  Her 
Majesty's  vessels. 

Mossel  Bay,  situate  midway  between  Table  and  Algoa  Bays, 
is  from  its  geographical  position  the  natural  j)ort  for  the  central 
coast  divisions  of  the  Colony ;  there  is  a  first-class  lighthouse,  an 
excellent  harbour,  warehouses,  jetties,  steam  cranes,  and  other 
facilities  for  landing  and  loading  cargoes. 

Algoa  Bay,  the  chief  port  for  the  eastern  and  midland  districts, 
and  the  Interior,  is  an  open  but  safe  roadstead  with  good  holding 
groimd,  and  the  loading  and  discharging  of  vessels  are  very  ex- 
peditiously done  by  means  of  steam  tugs  and  lighters  and  surf- 
boats,  and  gangs  of  native  labourers.  But  this  method,  being  found 
subject  to  occasional  interruptions  from  the  state  of  the  siu'f,  large 
iron  jetties  have  recently  been  constructed  and  run  into  dr-ep 
water  ;  and  these  are  fitted  with  steam  and  hand  cranes,  by  which 
the  landing  and  shipping  operations  are  greatly  facihtated.  Au 
elaborate  scheme  for  an  outer  harbour  capable  of  sheltering  vessels 
of  any  size  has  been  designed  by  Sir  John  Coode,  who  contemplates 
the  construction  of  an  iron  viaduct  extending  seaward  for  a  distance 
of  3,000  feet,  and  at  its  outer  end  a  breakwater  pier  2,000  feet  in 
length  in  a  N.  by  E.  direction,  having  a  depth  of  33  feet  at  the 
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south  or  inner  end,  and  36  feet  at  the  outer  end  at  low  water  of 
spring  tides.    The  estimated  aggregate  cost  will  be  about  a  million ' 
sterling ;  but  the  prosecution  of  this  large  undertaking  is  at  present 
in  abeyance. 

At  Port  Alfred  (the  Kowie  Eiver  Mouth)  there  is  good  holding; 
ground  at  the  outer  anchorage  ;  and  a  steam  tug  and  lighters  for 
loading  and  discharging,  or  for  bringing  vessels  of  moderate 
draught  (nine  to  twelve  feet)  into  the  river  to  the  wharves,  a  mile  • 
from  the  entrance,  where  there  are  stores,  a  bonding  warehouse, 
and  the  railway  to  Graham's  Town.    The  harbour  works  were 
commenced  many  years  ago  by  a  private  company,  but  were- 
taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1869.    They  were  afterwards 
carried  on,  according  to  plans  recommended  by  fcsir  John  Coode, 
and  designed  to  affect  the  flow  of  the  river  and  tides  so  as  to  in-  ■ 
crease  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance. 

East  London,  at  the  Buffalo  River  Mouth,  is  another  river  har- 
boiu'  where  similar  works,  under  Sir  John  Coode's  direction,  have 
been  in  progress.    These  were  intended  to  remove  the  "  bar,"  and 
keep  clear  the  passage  to  the  deep  reaches  of  water  inside.  Train- 
ing walls,  forming  quays,  were  built  so  as  to  narrow  the  river 
channel  and  thereby  increase  the  scour,  and  a  breakwater  of  concrete  ■ 
blocks,  like  that  of  Portland,  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  arm 
outside,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  checking  the  river's  outflow  and 
driving  the  sand  back  upon  the  bar.    In  former  years  occasional 
floods  or  freshets  in  the  Buffalo  River  served  to  clear  the  "bar  "' 
sometimes  to  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet,  and  vessels  were  then  able 
to  pass  inside  and  discharge  cargo,  without  the  use  of  surf -boats 
or  the  delays  and  risk  attendant  upon  Ijdng  at  an  open  anchorage  ■ 
outside.    Bat  since  the  works  have  been  proceeded  with,  no  freshets  • 
have  occurred,  and  the  sand  accumulation  has  shallowed  the  entrance 
of  the  river.  To  remove  this  obstruction,  in  the  absence  of  a  freshet,  ■ 
a  powerful  dredger  or  sand  pump  has  been  ordered,  and  will  shortly 
be  at  work  to  scour  out  the  sand  from  the  entrance,  so  as  to  enable  • 
vessels  of  large  draught  to  utilise  the  spacious  water  accommodation, 
inside  the  river's  mouth. 

Government,  recognising  the  crude  and  unsystematic  manner  in 
which  irrigation  was  generally  conducted  by  private  persons,  and 
being  desirous  of  affording  them  the  benefits  of  professional  advice  . 
as  well  as  of  being  inclined  to  commence  large  works  on  its  account', 
in  1875  instituted  the  present  Hydraulic  Engineer's  Department' 
with  Mr.  J.  G.  Gamble,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  its  head.  Under  the- 
direction  of  this  Department,  the  most  likely  districts  of  the  Colony 
have  been  inspected,  with  a  view  either  to  the  improvement  of  the- 
method  of  irrigation  in  vogue,  or  the  inauguration  of  large  public- 
works.  Advice  has  been  given  to  private  persons  and  to  public^ 
bodies  and  comp;inies,  and  a  large  number  of  works  for  irrigation 
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.and  for  town  water  supply  have  been  constructed  under  the 
; supervision  of  the  Department. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  farmers  and  public  bodies  to  uudei-take 
irrigation  works,  an  Irrigation  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  1877.   Under  this  Act,  provision  is  made  for  the  constitution  of 
Irrigation  Boards  in  districts,  wherever  three  or  more  owners  of  laud 
-agree  to  act  in  combination  for  carrjdng  out  irrigation  works,  or  the 
.-.storage  of  water.     The  members  of  the  board  are  chosen  from 
and  elected  by  the  landowners.    They  have  borroAving  and  rating 
,powers,  and  the  Government  is  au.thorisecl  to  assist  them  with  loans 
>of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  rates  assessed  ;  but  the  character  of 
ithe  works  to  be  carried  out  is  in  every  case  to  be  decided  by  a 
■professional  engineer  appointed  by  the  Grovernment.    Provision  is 
-also  made  for  aiding  individual  proprietors  and  farmers  desirous  of 
: storing  water  or  irrigating  their  lands;  they  may  receive  assistance 
from  Grovernment  in  the  shape  of  an  advance,  on  undertaking  to 
pay  a  rent-charge  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  24  years.    An  Act  passed  in  1879  extended  the 
;a'ovisions  of  the  second  part  of  the  Act  of  1877  to  municipal 
bodies,  thus  enabling  the  Government  to  lend  money  to  munici- 
palities for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  water  supply  of  the 
.towns ;   and  an  Act  sassed  in  1880  introduced  several  further 
•improvements. 

The  conditions  under  which  loans  for  irrigation  works  may  be 
-obtained  were  republished  in  a  concise  form  in  1885.  They  are 
::briefly  as  follows  .•  — 

The  loan  mtist  be  secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  the  land  on  whicli  the  works  are 
to  be  constructed,  and  will  be  granted  for  a  term  of  any  number  of  years,  at  the  dis- 
-cretion  of  the  recipient,  not  exceeding  twenty-four. 

The  loan  ■wUl  be  repayable,  through  the  Civil  Commissioner,  by  means  of  fixed 
annual  payments  varying  with  the  term  of  the  loan.  For  twenty-four  years,  the 
longest  term  for  which  money  can  be  borrowed,  the  annual  payments  would  be  at  the 
.•rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  loan.  For  a  less  nimiber  of 
years  tlie  annual  payments  would  be  larger  in  proxjortion.  The  recipient  of  the  loanwiU 
understand  that  after  having  made  all  the  annual  payments  he  is  relieved  from  nil 
further  liability  whatsoever,  and  will  have  discharged  both  principal  and  interest. 

The  annual  payments  above  referred  to  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  recipient,  be 
..redeemed  at  any  fime  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  loan  is  granted, 
!  by  a  payment  calculated  by  a  scale  fixed  for  this  purpose. 

The  existence  of  a  previous  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  need  not  be  a  bar  to  a 
loan  under  the  Irrigation  Acts,  provided  the  previous  mortgagee  or  others  cousent  to 
the  preference  of  the  Government  Loan.  The  Government  will  give  the  necessniy 
.notices  to  the  persons  previously  interested  (if  any),  whether  mortgagee  or  others: 
.  allowing  a  period  of  four  months  within  which  they  may  object  to  the  preference  of 
the  Government  Bond. 

Land  under  mortgage  for  a  loan  under  the  Irrigation  Acts  cannot  be  transferred 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  unless  the  rent-charge  (or  annuo  1  re-pa^  - 
>ment)  is  fully  paid  up. 

The  works  must  be  constructed  upon  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
■  Govermnent,  who  will  bear  all  costs  of  inspection  and  examination  of  the  scheme.  If 
it  be  desired,  designs  will  be  furnished  by  Government  free  of  charge ;  but  in  this  case, 
to  guard  against  loss,  the  applicant  will  be  requii-ed  to  undertake  to  make  good  the  cost 
.  of  the  necessary  surveys  in  the  event  of  the  works  not  being  carried  out.    Only  where 
there  is  much  measurement  required  will  this  guarantee  exceed  Ten  Pounds  (£10),  and 
.,in  no  case  wni  it  exceed  Fifty  Pounds  (£50). 
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Until  the  repayment  of  the  entire  loan  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  the  works  m 
efficient  repair,  and  to  certify  once  a  year,  through  the  Civil  Commissioner  as  to  tlie- 
condition  of  his  work,  under  pain  of  an  action  for  default  and  damages  resultmg  there- 

^The  loan  will  be  issued  in  instalments.  One-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  will  be 
advanced  upon  the  completion  and  registration  of  the  Mortgage  Bond,  to  enable  the 
works  to  be  commenced.  Subsequent  instalments  will  be  paid  on  the  certificate  ot  tlie 
Hydraulic  Engineer  that  sums  previously  advanced  have  been  properly  spent. 

The  facilities  for  making  reservoirs,  while  more  abundant  ia 
some  districts  than  in  others,  are  fairly  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the 
Colony.  This  of  course  applies  to  ordinary  farmers'  dams.  It  is- 
obvious  that  large  works  requiring  special  circumstances  cannot  be- 
constructed  equally  well  in  all  parts,  yet  there  are  numerous  sites- 
of  the  most  promising  kind  scattered  through  the  Colony,  the 
utilisation  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  money  directed  by  a  little 
energy. 

Calvinia  has  of  late  years  been  the  scene  of  considerable  dam- 
making,  the  works  being  constructed  by  the  farmers  from  pecimiary 
assistance  obtained  from  Government  under  the  Irrigation  Act- 
In  that,  as  weU  as  in  numerous  other  districts,  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land,  which  only  need  water  to  produce  the 
most  astonishing  crops.  An  average  of  70  bushels  of  wheat  from 
one  bushel  sown  can  be  relied  on,  while  a  return  of  1 30  bushels 
is  not  infrequent. 

In  the  division  of  Beaufort  West,  Victoria  West,  Prince  Albert, 
Jansenville,  &c.,  there  are  large  reservoirs  for  the  use  of  stock. 
Little  use  is  made  of  them  for  irrigation,  as  the  farmers  prefer 
the  less  laborious  occupation  of  sheep-farming.  Griqualand  West 
is  not  suiiiciently  diversified  in  character  to  admit  of  the  construc- 
tion of  numerous  reservoirs  ;  there  are,  however,  many  farmer's 
reservoirs  in  existence.  Some  Karroo  districts,  owing  to  their  flat 
character,  are  quite  unsuited  for  reservoirs,  while  others  which  are 
intersected  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  afford  at  breaks  in  the  range 
unrivalled  sites  for  dams. 

In  the  divisions  of  Worcester,  Swellendam,  Caledon,  and  in  fact 
along  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  all  the  great  mountain  ranges^ 
the  configuration  is  well  suited  for  reservoirs,  but  little  use  has- 
been  made  of  the  sites. 

^  In  Oudtshoorn  and  along  the  sides  of  the  Great  Fish  River  the- 
side  valleys  and  kloofs  are  well  adapted  for  dams.  The  di-ainuge 
area  of  the  Great  Fish  Eiver  is  well  worth  a  close  investigation  ^ 
for  the  land  is  of  first  rate  quality,  and  its  proximity  to  the  rail- 
way admits  of  a  ready  market.  A  properly  organised  association,, 
or  a  company  more  intent  on  developing  the  land  than  in  speculat- 
ing, could  not  fail  to  find  this  locality  one  of  the  best  in  the  Colony 
for  agricidture. 

Farmers'  reservoirs  as  ordinarily  constructed,  generally  have- 
many  defects.    They  are  seldom  proportioned  to  the  drainage  area 
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from  which  they  collect  their  supply :  they  are  too  shallow,  the 
water  seldom  standing  more  than  12  feet  against  the  bank,  con- 

•  sequently  there  is  a  large  loss  from  evaporation  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  stored.  The  embankment  is  nearly  always  wanting 
in  strength,  the  base  being  to  narrow,  the  slopes  too  steep,  and  the 

■  inner  one  seldom  pitched  with  stones.  As  little  provision  is  made 
for  the  escape  of  storm  water  the  flow  in  floods  overtops  the  bank 

•and  ends  by  breaching  it. 

In  works  constructed  by  loans  under  the  Irrigation  Acts,  Grovem- 
•ment  insist  on  proper  designs  and  methods  of  construction,  a 

•  course  which  is  gradually  introducing  numerous  examples  of  what 
reservoir  embankments  should  be,  but  even  in  cases  where  the 
work  is  being  done  without  aid  from  Grovernment,  experience  is 
beginning  to  convince  farmers  that  it  is  more  economical  to  build 
a  substantial  dam  at  first  than  to  rebuild  an  inferior  one  after 
every  storm. 

Until  1876  Grovernment  had  not  constructed  any  irrigation 
works,  but  in  that  year  it  sanctioned  the  construction  of  a  small 
reservoir  at  Brand  Vley,  a  small  village  in  the  division  of  Calvinia, 
about  half  way  between  the  villages  of  Calvinia  and  Kenhardt. 
The  work  consists  of  an  embankment  which  blocks  up  a  "  poortje  " 
.above  the  village,  through  which  "poortje  "  a  branch  on  the  Zak 
River  runs  in  times  of  flood.  The  embankment  forms  a  shallow 
lake  about  two  square  miles  in  area  when  full,  and  averaging  5 
feet  deep.  It  was  intended  to  make  the  depth  greater,  but  the 
•work  required  for  this  was  omitted  until  Grovernment  should  see 
what  success  the  village  will  have.  The  water  can  be  drawn 
-off  by  means  of  a  six-inch  siphon,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£165.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  has  been  £835,  of  which  Grovern- 
-ment  contributed  £745,  the  erfholders  finding  the  balance. 

The  reservoir,  shallow  though  it  is,  has  proved  of  great  service 
■to  the  neighbourhood,  thousands  of  animals  having  been  kept  alive 
-that  would  otherAvise  have  perished  for  want  of  water.  The  value 
of  stock  thus  saved  must  have  long  ago  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
-work.  But  the  usefulness  of  the  dam  is  not  confined  to  saving 
•stock,  for  in  1879  eighty  muids  of  wheat  were  sown  on  the  village 
■erven,  from  which  a  return  of  from  60  to  100  fold  was  obtained. 

During  the  year  1882  operations  were  commenced  by  Grovern- 
ment at  Annshaw,  in  the  division  of  King  William's  Town,  for 
-the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  a  native  location.  This  work 
was  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  many  years  ago 
to  Chief  Kama  by  former  Governors,  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty 
during  frontier  troubles.  This  work  consists  of  a  furrow,  8  miles 
long,  which  conducts  water  from  the  Keiskama  Eiver  to  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  natives.    The  cost  was  slightly  over  £4,000. 

In  1882,  Parliament  sanctioned  the  raising  of  a  loan  for  con- 
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fitructing  irrigation  works  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  at  Stols- 
hoek,  near  Beaufort  West,  and  at  Van  Wyk's  Yley,  in  the  Carnar- 
von division.  The  work  at  Stolshoek,  completed  in  1884,  was 
amdertaken  for  the  purpose  of ^'  irrigating  a  fuel  plantation  for  the 
railway.  The  principal  work  is  a  masonry  wall,  which  blocks  up 
an  opening  in  a  low  ridge  of  trap  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  southern 
•slope  of  the  Nieuweldt  mountains,  thereby  forming  a  reservoir 
having  a  drainage  area  of  about  five  square  miles,  and  capable  of 
holding  96,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  greatest  depth  of  water 
is  20  feet.  The  wall  is  500  feet  long,  21  feet  high,  and  contains 
3,000  cubic  yards  of  cement  masonry,  the  cost  of  which  was 
£2  7s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  carrying  water 
for  mortar  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  water  is  conducted  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  intended  plantation  in  east  iron  pipes.  This 
work  has  cost  about  £8,700. 

Van  Wyk's  Yley  is  by  far  the  most  important  irrigation  work 
which  has  been  constructed  in  South  Africa.  The  work  is  designed 
ior  the  purpose  of  storing  the  rainfall  so  as  to  irrigate  an  extensive 
tract  of  fertile  country,  which  without  water  is  practically  worth- 
less. The  drainage  area' of  the  reservoir  is  460  square  miles,  an 
•extent  which  to  the  casual  observer  would  appear  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  immense  volume  of  water.  However,  owing  to  the  scanty 
and  extremely  irregular  rainfall  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
flow  into  the  reservoir  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  extent  of  the 
drainage  area.  As  an  example  of  the  scanty  rainfall  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  averages  for  the  years  1883  and  1884  did  not 
exceed  four  inches.  The  works  consist  of  an  earthwork  embankment 
a  little  more  than  300  yards  long,  and  31  feet  high  at  its  highest 
^oint,  a  masonry  tower  at  the  inside  toe  of  the  embankment  for 
■drawing  off  the  water,  a  masonry  culvert  containing  cast  iron  pipes 
for  leading  the  water  through  the  embankment,  and  an  overflow  for 
•storm  water.  The  water  is  led  to  the  irrigable  lands  in  a  large 
oanal.  The  reservoir  when  full  will  hold  35,000  million  gallons,  and 
the  extent  of  the  water  surface  will  be  19  square  miles,  with  an 
a^•erage  depth  of  over  10  feet.  The  greatest  depth  is  27  feet. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  land,  has  been  between 
£23,000  and  £24,000. 

The  water  supply  of  various  towns  have  of  late  years  been  im- 
proved under  the  supervision  of  the  Hydi-aulic  Engineer's  Depart- 
ment, and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  King  William's  Town, 
•Queen's  Town,  East  London  and  Port  EHzabeth. 

The  old  works  which  supplied  King  William's  Town  with  water 
consisted  of  a  weir  on  the  Buffalo  Eiver,  from  which  the  water 
Jvas  led  out  by  means  of  an  open  furrow  to  a  turbine  placed  near 
the  town.    The_  fall   of  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  used  to 
pump  up  a  portion  into  a  high  level  reservoir  from  which  it  was 
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distributed  through  the  town  in  pipes.  Unfortunately  in  dry 
seasons  the  flow  in  the  Buffalo  was  too  small  to  work  the  turbine 
consequently  the  town  had  at  these  seasons  to  do  without  its  high 
level  service.  In  1878  Mr.  Gamble  recommerded  the  Town 
Council  to  lead  out  the  Buffalo  in  pipes  at  a  point  high  enougli  to 
bring  the  water  into  the  town  by  gravitation.  These  works  were 
begun  about  two  years  afterwards.  The  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  Izeli,  a  branch  of  the  Buffalo,  in  cast-iron  pipes,,  to  a  ser\ice 
reservoir  commanding  the  whole  of  King  "William's  Town.  The 
length  of  the  main  from  the  intake  to  the  service  reservoir  is 
8  miles,  and  its  diameter  10  inches. 

The  general  featui*es  of  the  works  constructed  at  idueen's  Town 
are,  a  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  storm-water  from 
the  Komani  Eiver,  the  water  being  conducted  into  the  reservoir  by 
means  of  a  weir  and  fm-row,  a  siphon  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  a 
6-inch  main  with  distributing  pipes  and  hydrants  for  the  supply  of 
the  town.  The  embankment  is  650  yards  long  and  31  feet  high 
at  the  highest  part.  The  reservoir  is  estimated  to  hold  80  miUion 
gallons  of  water. 

At  East  London,  the  works  comprise  a  reservoir  in  the  Ama- 
linda  Yalley  which  collects  the  rain  water  from  the  drainage  area 
of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  valley.  This  drainage  area  extends 
to  1,500  acres.  The  surface  is  covered  with  green  turf  and  studded 
with  mimosa  trees.  The  length  of  the  embankment  is  300  yards, 
and  its  greatest  height,  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  valley, 
31  feet.  The  water  area  when  full  covers  26  acres,  with  a  depth  at 
the  bank  of  25  feet.  There  is  a  substantial  masonry  culvert 
through  the  embankment  with  a  cast  iron  tower  at  its  inner  end 
for  drawing  off  the  water.  This  tower  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  Colony,  if  not  in  South  Africa.  .  From  the  storage-reservoir 
the  water  is  led  by  a  cast  iron  main  to  a  covered  service-reservoir 
4j  miles  distant ;  thence  it  is  conducted  inJo  the  town  by  a  maui 
which  delivers  it  into  the  distributing  pipes.  Hydrants  are  attached 
to  the  distributing  pipes  for  fire-extinguishing  pm-poses. 

Until  quite  recently  the  water  supply  of  Port  Elizabeth  was 
very  scanty.  The  lower,  or  business  part  of  the  town  di'ew  water 
from  a  main  laid  along  the  beach  from  a  small  valley  called 
Shark's  Eiver,  in  the  sand-dunes  between  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape- 
Eecife.  The  iipper  part  of  the  town,  however, — where  most  of 
the  best  houses  have  been  built — was  dependent  on  underground 
tanks  in  which  the  rain  caught  on  the  roofs  was  stored.  To  remedy 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  a  scheme  was  devised  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Gamble,  for  bringing  in  the  water  from  the  basin  of  "  Van 
Staaden's  River,"  over  some  twenty-eight  miles  of  difficult,  and  m 
several  places  mountainous  country,  into  the  town.  The  work  con- 
sists of  a  small  intake  weir  in  the  mountains,  from  which  a  cast 
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iron  main  is  laid  to  Port  Elizabeth,  communicating  witli  and  pass- 
ing by  a  service  reservoir  at  the  highest  point  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  town.  The  present  main  was  designed  to  carry  840,000  gallons 
per  diem,  but  from  actual  measurement  the  main  itself  gave  on  one 
occasion  930,000  gallons  and  on  another  960,000  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  £130,000.  The 
construction  of  these  waterworks  has  very  materially  aided  the 
expansion  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  numbers  of  houses  and  gardens 
have  been  built  and  laid  out  year  by  year  on  the  "  Hill,"  which 
has  now  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  neat,  well-ordered  English- 
watering-place. 

At  Kiversdale,  Somerset  East,  GTeorge  Town,  Wellington,  and 
Mossel  Bay,  gravitation  works  for  the  distribution  of  water  have 
also  been  earned  out ;  that  at  Mossel  Bay  costing  £26,000,  the 
length  of  piping  being  22  miles. 

At  Beaufort  West,  a  very  large  dam  or  reservoir  has  been 
constructed  by  the  local  Municipal  Coi'poration.  Previous  to  the 
formation  of  this  dam  the  town  was  solely  dependent  for  its  water 
supply  on  two  springs,  the  yield  of  which  often  fell  to  20,000 
gallons  a  day — a  supply  which  was  quite  insufficient  in  the  dry 
seasons.  Accordingly  the  Municipal  Commissioners  constructed 
a  reservoir  by  throwing  an  embankment  across  an  opening  in  a 
ridge  of  low  hills,  thereby  collecting  the  drainage  from  an  ai-ea  of 
60  square  miles.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  newly-made,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Brand,  in  1880,  is  estimated  at 
572,000,000  gallons.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  at  the  embank- 
ment is  19  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  embankment  at  its  highest 
part  is  25  feet.  The  cost  of  the  works  was  £13,800.  In  1883, 
the  direct  revenue  derived  from  leasing  new  lands  to  be  irrigated 
from  the  dam  is  stated  to  have  been  £1,000,  The  indirect  revenue 
can  scarcely  be  estimated,  consisting  as  it  does  in  a  gi  eat  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

Another  important  undertaking — that  of  supplying  water  to 
the  Diamond  Fields  at  Kunberley  from  the  Vaal  River  (a  distance 
of  17  miles) — has  been  very  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Kim- 
berley  Waterworks  Company  (Limited),  an  English  association, 
with  a  capital  of  £350,000.  The  intake  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Vaal  River,  and  the  water  flows  through  two  eighteen-inoh  wrought 
iron  pipes  into  a  well  70  feet  deep,  built  of  stone  in  cement.  At 
the  head  of  the  well  in  the  engine  house  is  a  powerful  A  frame 
engine,  which  lifts  the  water  from  the  well  and  forces  it  through 
eighteen-inoh  pipes  into  reservoirs  or  settling  tanks,  of  which  there 
are  four,  each  capable  of  containing  one  million  gallons.  From 
these  tanks  the  water  is  conducted  through  suction  pipes,  fourteen 
mches  in  diameter,  to  the  main  engines,  by  which  it  is  now  forced 
a  distance  of  seventeen  miles  through  foui'teen-inch  wi'ought  iron 
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pipes  into  the  storage  reservoir  at  Kimberley,  a  height  above 
the  river  of  about  470  feet.  The  engine-house  at  the 
•river  is  divided  into  three  separate  compartments : — the 
lowlift  engine-house,  vAieve  stands  the  A  frame  engine 
•to  lift  the  water  from  the  well ;  the  boiler-house,  in  which  are 
four  compound  sectional  boilers,  and  the  main  engine-honse  where 
are  two  60  n.  h.p.  horizontal  compound  surSace  condensing  engines 
which  can  be  used  separately  or  together  as  may  be  reqiiired.  The 
engines  and  boilers  were  specially  designed  for  this  Company, 
and  constructed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Co.,  of  London.  In  the 
•first  instance,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  break  the  distance 
and  lift  from  the  River  to  Kimberley,  and  an  intermediate 
Station,  about  halfway  between  the  two  points,  was  accordingly 
constructed.  At  this  station  there  is  a  reservoir  of  a  capacity  of 
300,000  gallons,  and  an  engine-house  containing  two  horizontal 
engines  and  three  boilers  precisely  similar  to  those  at  the  river. 
The  water  was  originally  pumped  from  the  reservoirs  at  the  river 
into  this  one,  and  thence  almost  simultaneously  pumped  to  the 
storage  reservoir  at  Kimberley.  After  numerous  tests  and  experi- 
ments it  was  found  to  be  feasible  to  pump  direct  the  entu-e  distance 
from  the  river  to  Kimberley,  and  consequently  the  intermediate 
station  is  not  now  in  use. 

The  storage  reservoir  at  Kimberley  is  a  large  circular  basin, 
constructed  at  the  highest  point  above  the  town,  and  capable  of 
containing  ten  millions  of  gallons.  The  water  for  consumption  in 
the  town  is  conducted  through  14-inch  pipes  to  the  filtering  reser- 
voir (200,000  gallons)  in  the  vicinity  where,  after  being  filtered,  it 
is  discharged  into  a  clear  water  reservoir  adjoining,  capacity 
300,000  gallons,  and  thence  flows  by  gravitation  through  a 
14-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is  then 
distributed  through  branches  of  6  and  3-inch  cast  iron  pipes. 
There  are  mains  through  nearly  every  street  and  a  large  number 
of  hydrants  have  been  fixed  for  the  protection  of  property. 

The  town  system  is  di^aded  by  means  of  valves  into  24  sections, 
so  that  while  one  section  may  be  undergoing  repair  the  general 
supply  is  not  interrupted.  The  condition  of  the  water  for  use  ia 
•the  mines  being  immaterial,  the  four  mines,  Kimberley,  De 
Beer's,  Dutoitspan,  and  Bultfontein  are  served  direct  from  the 
storage  reservoir.  There  are  now  about  seventy  miles  of  mains 
laid.  Mr.  F.  R.  Despard,  As.,  M.I.C.E.,  is  the  manager  and 
superintending  engineer. 


CAPE  WOODS  AND  FOEESTS. 


By  a.  W.  Hetwood,  Forest  Department. 

The  large  forests  of  the  Colony  exist  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  Southern  mountain  chains  near  the  sea,  running  almost 
parallel  to  the  coast.  Altogether  these  wooded  tracts  cover 
an  area  of  something  over  350  square  miles.  About  one- 
half  of  this  forms  a  nearly  continuous  strip  in  the  Divisions 
of  George,  Knysna,  and  Humansdorp,  constituting  the  Conserva- 
torship of  Knysna.  The  other  half  (the  Conservatorship  of  King 
William's  Town)  is  situated  in  the  Amatola  mountains  and 
subsidiary  ranges,  in  the  Divisions  of  Stutterheim,  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  Victoria  East  and  Stockenstrom.  There  are  also 
some  small  patches  of  high  timber  forests  in  the  Fort  Beaufort 
Division,  and  a  larger  area  in  the  Zuurberg  mountains  of  the 
Uitenhage  Division ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Eastern  forests 
comprise  about  50  square  miles  of  low  but  valuable  forest  partially 
demarcated  near  the  coast. 

The  Transkeian  Territories  lately  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  are 
reported  to  contain  many  fine  forests ;  but  their  extent  is  not 
accurately  known,  nor  have  they  as  yet  been  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  Forest  Department.  They  are  said  to 
abound  in  both  the  Stinkwood  of  the  Western,  and  the  Sneeze- 
wood  of  the  Eastern  forests,  a  circimistance  unknown  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  Colony. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  the  management  and  working 
of  the  Cape  forests  was  of  a  very  unsystematic  and  thriftless  cha- 
racter. Fellings  were  not  confined  to  limited  areas  or  sections ; 
woodcutters  were  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  their  trees  indiscri- 
minately throughout  the  forests,  and  to  pay  only  for  the  wood 
actually  removed.  The  consequence  of  such  a  method  was  that 
only  the  choicest  trees  were  felled,  and  their  rejected  portions  left  to 
cumber  the  ground.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  working  on 
this  system  nearly  thirty  cubic  feet  of  wood  were  wasted  for  every 
one  utiHsed  and  paid  for.  Natural  reproduction  was  thus  severely 
handicapped ;  many  forests  disappeared  altogether ;  and  those 
which  no  vv  remain  and  are  at  all  accessible,  have  been  impoverished 
to  the  last  degree. 

In  1880,  the  question  of  forest  management  was  brought  before 
Parliament.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  officers  in  charge  had 
received  no  special  training  for  the  work  which  had  in  eouse- 
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quence  suffered  severely,  and  the  salary  for  a  trained  forest  officer 
was  voted  by  the  Legislatui'e.  The  Crown  Agents  in  London  were 
consulted,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Pearson,  then  at 
Nancy,  the  services  of  Count  de  Vasselot  de  Regne.  of  the  French 
Forest  Department,  were  secured.  This  officer  arrived  in  Cape 
Town  early  in  l881,  and  as  Superintendent  of  Woods  and  Forests 
undertook  the  organisation  of  the  present  Forest  Department.  In 
1883,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Indian  G-overnment,  the  services  of 
Mr.  Hutchins,  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  were  made  tem- 
porarily available  to  the  Colony. 

Count  de  Vasselot  first  set  about  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
management  scheme  for  the  Knysna  and  adjoining  forests,  whilst 
Mr.  Hutchins  proceeded  with  the  demarcation  of  Reserves  in  tlie 
King  William's  Town  and  neighbouring  divisions. 

KNYSNA  AND  TZITZIKAMMA  FORESTS. 

Having  regard  to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Greorge,  Knysna 
and  Tzitzikamma,  Count  de  Yasselot  adojDted  the  method  of  dividing 
the  forests  into  blocks,  and  sub-dividing  them  again  into  sections. 
Fellings  now  proceed  regularly  in  bi-annual  sections,  so  that  the 
re-growth  in  the  first  section  cut  may  develop  into  mature  trees 
by  the  time  the  working  of  the  last  section  is  finished,  and  there 
will  thus  be  no  occasion  at  any  time  to  close  the  entire  forest. 
The  period  for  the  "revolution  "  of  fellings  has  been  fixed  at  40 
years.  (For  a  full  description  of  the  system  adopted  see  Intro- 
duction to  Systematic  Foredry  :  Cte.  M.  de  Yasselot.) 

The  forest  staff  at  the  Knysna  consists  of  one  Conservator, 
3  ofiicers  of  the  higher  grade,  and  6  forest  rangers  or  guards. 

The  work  of  each  officer  of  the  higher  grade  extends  over  an 
area  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from  10,000  to  30,000 
acres.  The  timber,  or  high  forests,  are  sui'veyed  by  him.  He 
determines  the  boimdaries  of  series  or  blocks,  and  draws  up  work- 
ing  plans  for  the  formation  of  sections.  All  working  schemes  are 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  after 
approval  the  lines  are  opened,  sections  surveyed,  and  trees  avail- 
able for  felling  counted  and  stamped. 

The  total  forest  area  in  the  Knj^sna  conservation  is  approxi- 
mately 100,000  acres,  of  which  about  three-quarters  have  been 
considerably  exhausted  by  reckless  and  indiscrimate  felling.  Not- 
withstanding this,  sixteen  series  or  blocks  have  already  been  formed 
and  twenty-one  sections  opened  for  felling.  No  working  is  allowed 
under  any  circumstances  in  forests  not  properly  surveyed  and 
demarcated.  Two-thirds  of  the  Knysna  forests  have  yet  to  be  so  • 
treated.  It  is  estimated  that  these  forests,  even  in  theii"  present  . 
condition,  iDroperly  worked,  will  yield  annually  1,200,000  aibic 
feet  of  squared  timber  valued  at  £15,000  at  licence  rates. 
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The  tariffs  for  standing  trees  at  present  in  force  at  Knysna  Yiivy 
from  one  penny  to  three  pence  per  cubic  foot  of  sound  wood,  with 
.me  exception,  Stinkwood,  for  which  the  rate  is  fixed  at  one  shilling 
I'd-  foot,  as  this,  the  most  valuable  species,  was  threatened  with 
-.■wterminatiou.  Poles  from  six  inches  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  are 
sold  at  one  penny  per  running  foot ;  spars  from  four-  inches  to  six 
Riches  in  diameter,  sixpence  per  100  running  feet. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  woods  found  in  the 
Kuysna  forests.    The  weights  and  cost  of  working  have  been 
;ileulated  by  Messrs.  J.  Bisset,  M.I.C.E.,  and   Henry  Hall, 
F.B.a.S. :— 


Common  Name. 


right  Yellowwood 
'  liiteniqua  do. 
Black  Ironwood 
AVMte  do. 
Stiakwood  . . 
Olyvenhout  (Olive) 
Assegai 
White  Pear 

Kersehout  (Candle  wood) 
Wit  Els  (White  Alder) 

,  8afEi-aan 

lQ.uar 

Vlier  ( WHd  Elder) 
Eed  Els  (Eed  Alder) 
Essenhout  (Cape  Ash) 
Hard  Pear. . 
Beukenhout (Beech) 
Kamassi  (Cape  Box) 
White  Wood 
-Zybast 
Zwarthout  .  . 
Red  Wood . . 
Melkhout  (Milk  Wood) 
Red  Pear   .  . 
Zwart  Bast  (Black  Bark) 
Klip  Els  (Rock  Alder) 
Terblantz  .  . 


of  a 

oot 

lbs. 

Botanical  Name, 

-5  o  --^ 

-1  II 

O    B  -r. 

Podocarpus  latifoKus 

35 

1-35 

Do.        elongatus  .  . 

36 

1-35 

Olea  laurif  oHa . . 

64 

2-00 

Vepris  lanceolata 

71 

Oreodaphne  bullata 

54 

1-  6 

Olea  verrucosa 

72 

2-  0 

Curtisia  faginea  .  . 

66 

1  •  5 

Pterocelastrus  rostratus .  . 

51 

Do.  variabilis 

68 

Platylophus  trifoliatus  .  . 

38 

1-25 

Eloeodendron  croceum    .  . 

54 

Euclea  undulata  .  . 

63 

Nuxia  floribunda 

47 

Cunonia  Capensis 

47 

1-60 

Eckebergia  Capensis 

48 

1-40 

Olinea  Capensis  . . 

68 

Myrsine  melanopleos 

47 

Gonioma  Kamassi 

58 
48 

Celastrus  acuminatus 

64 
68 

Ochna  arborea 

Mimusops  obovata 

68 

1-75 

Scalopia  Ecklouii 

Eoyena  lucida 

55 

Plectonia  mundtiana 

55 

Protea  sp. 

The  great  difficulty  attending  the  preparation  of  all  Colonial 
woods  has  been  to  overcome  their  excessive  tendency  to  warp  and 
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crack  when  dried.  It  is  hardly  iDOssible  to  successfully  season 
wood  in  open  yards,  so  dry  is  the  climate,  and  so  great  the  daily 
range  of  temperatui^e.  The  question  of  the  most  suitable  time  for 
felling  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  Count  de  Vasselot,  whose  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  of  considerable  interest.    He  savs : — 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  period  for  felling  all  wood  (in  the  Colony) 
should  be  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  31st  of  August,  and  that  a 
felling  season  of  three  months  is  long  enough  for  any  species.  Thus 
if  a  species  be  of  late  vegetation  (as  the  assegai  for  instance  in  1884), 
the  cutting  season  might  be  hmited  from  the  1st  of  May  or  even  the 
1st  of  June  to  the  31st  of  August ;  and  in  the  same  manner  if  species 
commence  vegetation  early,  the  season  might  be  from  the  1st  of  April 
to  the  1st  of  July.  (Selection  and  Seasoning  of  "Wood.  Count  M.  de 
Vasselot). 

Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  of  Colonial  high  timber 
forests  consists  of  the  two  species  of  yellowwood  {Podocarpus  lati- 
folius  and  P.  elongatus).  Of  these  the  former,  or  "  Upright  "  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  "  real "  or  true  yellowwood,  but  its 
claim  to  such  title  is  open  to  dispute.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Dutch  "  opregte." 

The  latter,  or  Outeniqua  yellowwood,  attains  larger  dimensions 
than  any  other  tree  in  the  Colony.  Its  crown  is  massive,  fre- 
quently sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  trunk  short  and  bif m'cated. 

Upright  yellowwood,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  comparatively  light 
covert,  and  a  greater  length  of  bole.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  wood  of  these  species;  both  are  of  a  light-yeUow 
colour,  and  very  close  grained,  but  the  bark  of  the  Upright  is  of  a 
whitish  appearance,  and  fibrous,  whereas  that  of  the  Outeniqua  is 
almost  black,  thin,  and  scaly.  The  largest  Outeniquas  measure 
thirty  feet  in  girth  and  about  eighty  feet  in  height.  Upright, 
though  sometimes  found  with  a  clean  bole  of  fifty  feet,  does  not 
average  more  than  six  feet  in  girth.  Both  species  have  an  equal 
commercial  value,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  Colonial  pine." 

The  economic  career  of  yellowwood  has  been  somewhat  chequer- 
ed. The  floorings,  ceilings,  doorways,  and  window  sashes  of  many 
old  Colonial  homesteads  were  made  of  this  wood,  and  in- 
stances are  numerous  of  its  having  withstood  the  influences  of  wind 
and  weather  for  upwards  of  a  himdred  and  twenty  years.  Some 
of  the  piles  used  in  constructing  the  old  jettj^  at  Knysna  were  of 
yellowwood,  and  for  twenty  years  remained  sound  and  untouched 
by  the  voracious  teredo.  On  the  other  hand  sleepers  of  unpickled 
yellowwood  have  been  known  to  rot  in  the  second  year  after  they 
were  laid  down,  and  their  average  dm'ation  has  not  exceeded  four 
or  five  years. 

In  cases  where  reliable  information  has  been  forthcoming,  it  has 
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been  ascertained  that  much  of  the  wood  giving  unsatisfactory  re-- 
sults  had  been  felled  in  Spring  after  the  sap  had  risen,  and  employed 
in  an  utterly  unseasoned  condition.  In  one  instance,  green  wood 
cut  in  summer  had  been  coated  with  tar.  The  sap  was  thus  shut 
ill.  evaporation  prevented,  and  rot  was  the  natural  sequence.  With 
results  so  variable,  large  consumers  of  timber  have  systematically 
iflvoided  yellowwood,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  wood  has 
'has  not  been  fairly  tried,  and  that  failures  have  resulted  not  from 
uiv  inherent  defect,  but  from  improper  felling  and  carelessness 
iu  seasoning. 

Tn  1877  twenty-four  railway  sleepers  were  experimentally  creo- 

.  d  in  England,  and  laid  in  the  Cape  main  line.  For  the  pm'^ 
0  of  examination,  five  were  taken  up  in  1883,  and  found  to  be 
-ttund,  and  the  remainder,  half  Upright  and  half  Outeniqua,  are 
-^till  in  the  ground.  Further  experiments,  made  by  Messrs.  J. 
Bland  &  Co.,  of  Cardiff,  S.  Wales,  in  1883,  demonstrated  that 
A  ollowwood  readily  absorbs  creosote,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
Aarious  shocks  and  strains  to  wliich  a  railway  sleeper  is  subjected,' 
more  effectually  than  the  Baltic  fir  now  principally  in  use.  The 
success  of  these  trials  induced  Grovernment  to  purchase  saw-mills- 
at  Grouna,  near  Knysna,  and  to  erect  a  creosoting  apparatus  capable 
of  turning  out  a  sleeper  supply  sufficient  for  the  whole  Colony. 
P^his  work  has  already  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  special  Grovernment 
department.  Contracts  for  50,000  sleepers  have  been  entered  into,- 
land  a  first  shipment  of  10,000  forwarded  to  Cape  Town,  creosoted 
mnd  ready  to  lay  down. 

Besides  the  creosoting  method,  experiments  are  also  in  progress- 
If  or  the  protection  of  yellowwood  by  the  injection  of  chloride  of 
(zinc,  a  process  attended  with  marked  success  in  Holland. 

The  result  of  this  extensive  trial  is  awaited  with  considerable 
interest.  If  successful  the  Baltic  sleeper  will  be  superseded  so  far 
|as  Cape  Colony  is  concerned ;  for  her  forests  are  well  able  to  yield 
tthe  supply  necessary  to  maintain  existing  lines,  and  it  is  expected 
that  other  woods,  notably  Ironwood,  will  be  found  equal  to  the 
service.    For  1886  requirements  are  estimated  at  80,000  sleepers. 

Large  sums  have  been  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  forest 
conservation  purposes  with  as  yet  but  small  return  so  far  as  revenue 
is  concerned.  If,  however,  Yellowwood  proves  itself  the  good  wood 
its  few  friends  believe  it  to  be,  and  can  be  manufactured  at  a  price 
to  compete  with  Baltic  fir,  then  the  large  amounts  annually  sent 
labroad,  £83,000  in  1883,  and  £44,000  in  1884,  for  the  purchase  of 
(sleepers  may  be  retained  within  the  Colony,  and  encouragement 
•  will  be  given  for  more  extensive  schemes  of  conservation. 

The  most  valuable  timber  grown  in  the  Knysna  forests  is 
I  undoubtedly  Stlnkwood  {Oroodap/me  hullata).  About  one-eighth 
( of  the  wood  marked  for  felling  in  these  forests  consists  of  Stink- 
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wood.  In  organic  structui-e  the  wood  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Burmah  teak,  and  has  been  called  the  "  Teak  "  of  South 
Afiica.  Stinkwood  naturally  reproduces  itself  with  great  facility 
from  seeds  and  coppice  shoots,  but  as  a  nursery  tree  its  qualities 
have  not  been  ascertained.  Its  growth  is  rapid :  perhaps  more 
rapid  than  that  of  any  other  indigenous  tree  in  the  Colony ;  as  few 
as  six  annual  rings  of  growth  are  frequently  counted  to  the  inch. 

Three  distinct  varieties  are  produced  by  this  species, — white 
mottled,  and  black,  owing  to  different  conditions  of  growth.  When 
freshlj^  worked  a  somewhat  disagreeable  odour  is  exhaled  from  the 
wood,  but  all  unpleasantness  quickly  disappears.  Stinkwood  has 
been  extensively  used  for  building  purposes  and  wagonmaking 
The  black  variety  is  highly  prized  for  cabinetmaking.  It  takes  an 
excellent  polish,  and  has  a  wavy  irridescent  appearance ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  unlike  walnut.  Used  as  railway  sleepers,  Stinkwood  has 
lasted  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  ground,  but  it  has  now  become  too 
valuable  for  the  purpose.  The  high  prices  obtained  for  logs,  and 
the  former  relatively  low  licence  rate  for  felling,  naturally  led  to  a 
large  trade  in  this  wood  to  the  neglect  of  other  species,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  forests.  Stinkwood  was  therefore  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  in  1883  the  licence  was  raised  to  one  shilling  per 
cubic  foot,  a  higher  rate  than  for  any  other  Knysna  woods. 

As  with  all  Colonial  woods  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in 
seasoning  Stinkwood.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  such  that  the 
period  of  repose  in  vegetation  is  very  short,  and  not  easily  deter- 
mined ;  the  difficulty  of  taking  trees  at  the  moment  they  contain 
their  minimum  of  sap  is  therefore  correspondingly  great.  Added 
to  this  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere .  induces  a  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  wood,  and  splits  and  cracks  can 
•only  be  avoided  by  the  greatest  care.  A  trial  has  been  made  to 
.overcome  these  difficulties  by  immersing  the  wood  in  brackish 
water  for  three  months.  Three  hundred  logs  intended  for  the  con- 
struction of  railway  rolling  stock,  have  been  thus  treated.  The 
results  so  far  appear  satisfactory,  but  too  short  a  time  has  elapsed 
to  report  fully  on  this  process.  When  successful  methods  for  its 
preparation  have  been  discovered,  and  when  the  measm-es  now 
adopted  for  restoring  and  improving  the  forests  shall  have  pro- 
duced an  increased  supply,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Stink- 
wood will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  Colonial  rolling  stock, 
and  the  importation  of  this  considerable  item  discontinued  so  fai' 
as  the  woodwork  is  concerned.  The  quantity  of  Stinkwood  avail- 
able for  felling  in  1885  in  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  Knysna 
and  Tzitzikama  forests  was  65,500  cubic  feet,  valued  at  Hcence 
rates  at  £3,132,  and  worth  £11,500,  delivered  in  Cape  Tovm.  _ 

The  order  Jasminace.^-:  is  represented  in  the  Knysna  and  Tzitzi- 
kama forests  by  three  principal  varieties  :  Olea  verrucosa  (oHve 
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-wood,  or  Olyvenhout)  ;  Olea  laurifoUa  (Black  Ironwood)  ;  and 
Oleafaveolata  (Bastard  Irouwood).  The  wood  commonly  called 
•white  Ironwood  ( Yeprk  lanceolata)  belongs  to  a  totally  different 
order,  Xanthoxylese. 

Black  Ironwood  largely  predominates,  and  constitutes  about 
one-sixth  of  the  contents  of  these  forests.  It  is  extremely  hard, 
heavy,  and  difficult  to  work,  and  its  economic  uses  in  the  Colony 
jflxe  few.  For  furniture,  wagonmaking,  and  fencing  poles  a  small 
iquantity  is  consumed,  but  its  testings  as  railway  sleepers  (uncreo- 
iSoted)  have  not  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  its  extended 
I  use  for  this  purpose.  Trials  have  not  yet  been  made  of  its 
IdurabiHty  when  creosoted.  They  are,  however,  proposed,  and  if 
jsuccessfid  Ironwood  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  Yellow- 
wood  in  this  service,  and  the  forests  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
'the  removal  of  large  quantities  of  mature  timber  now  simply  rot- 
jting  away. 

'  Under  instructions  from  Sir  John  Coode,  Ironwood  has  been 
experimented  on  for  piles  at  Yarmouth  (where  only  American 
Greenheart  can  endure),  and  of  seven  species  of  Cape  hardwoods, 
excluding  Sneezewood  {Pteroxylon  utile)  which  was  not  tried,  it  has 
best  withstood  the  action  of  the  sea-worm.  On  the  Breakwater  at 
Table  Bay,  it  is  used  above  water,  but  below  is  rapidly  attacked  by 
the  teredo. 

Black  Ironwood  takes  an  excellent  polish  and  is  peculiarly 
marked.  Selected  logs  might  be  exported  with  profit  for  the 
manufacture  of  mechanical  appliances,  engine-bearings,  &c.,  re- 
quiring a  hard,  heavy,  close-grained  wood. 

Of  other  Knysna .  trees  none  attain  the  dimensions  of  those 
already  described.  For  the  most  part  they  are  hard,  tough,  close 
grained,  and  principally  used  in  the  construction  of  carts,  wagons, 
agricultural  implements  and  for  fencing  poles  and  furniture.  For 
cabinetmaking  of  a  high  class,  some  Cape  woods  might  be 
exported  with  advantage.  Hard  Pear,  Wild  Olive,  Kersehout, 
Essenhout,  Eed  and  White  Els  are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

For  the  requirements  of  the  colonial -wagon-making  industry,  the 
Knysna  woods  are  admirably  adapted,  possessing  all  the  toughness 
and  elasticity  necessary  to  withstand  the  perpetual  shocks  and  strains 
^'ocasioned  by  roads,  in  some  localities  of  the  very  worst  description. 
The  ordinary  load  of  a  transport  wagon  is  10,000  lbs.,  and  the  usual 
team  consists  of  sixteen  oxen,  though  in  some  mountain  passes 
a  double  team  is  required.  In  the  Western  Province,  the  Paarl 
and  Worcester  are  centres  of  the  wagon-making  trade.  In  the 
T)ro8perou8  years  following  the  discovery  of  the  Diamond  Fields, 
i  iundreds  of  carts  and  wagons  were  sent  away  every  month  to 
ivimberley,  the  Transvaal,  and  Free  State.  Of  late  years  the 
industry  has  considerably  decKned,  partly  owing  to  the  railway 
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having  in  many  districts  superseded  the  primitive  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  partly  to  the  diminution  of  trade.  Large  numbers  of 
the  uniqtie  Cape  cart,  with  fixed  or  folding  hood,  are,  however, 
still  manufactured.  For  strength,  endurance,  and  comfort  in 
travelling  they  are  tmequalled  by  any  American  imitations  whieh 
have  endeavoured  to  compete  with  them.  Wagons  are  usually 
built  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  and  are  thus  able  to 
withstand  the  severest  droughts. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition,  it  was  ascertained  that 
several  Colonial  hard  woods  might  be  advantageously  used  for 
engraving  purposes.  Specimens*  were  therefore  prepared  (cross 
sections, ''one  inch  thick),  and  forwarded  to  Messrs.  C.  and  A. 
Young,  engravers  on  wood,  Ludgate  Circus,  and  their  report  is  as 
follows : — 

Kamassi  {Gonioma  Kamassi).   Suitable  for  the  finest  mechanical 
engraving,  such  as  machinery  of  all  descriptions;  also 
adapted  for  ordinary  engraving  pm-poses. 
QuAR  {Eiiclea  undulata).    Nearly  _  equal  Kamassi,  and  quite 

suitable  for  ordinary  engraving. 
Bed  WOOD  {Oclma  arborea).     Very  suitable  for  ordinary  en- 
graving, also  most  excellent  for  wood  type. 
Salie  Wood  (Buddleia  saMcefolia).     Quite  suitable  for  the 
bolder  kinds  of  engraving,  also  excellent  for  wood  type. 
Safer  aan  {Elmdendron  croceum).    Excellent  for  the  large  size 

of  wood  type,  posters,  and  bold  engraving  generally. 
White  Pear  {Pterocelastrus  rostrcdus).  A  good  useful  wood  for 
all  the  larger  kinds  of  engraving,  wood  type,  posters,  &c. 
With  the  exception  of  Saffraan,  the  trees  mentioned  in  this  list 
are  under  two  feet  in  diameter.    Some  of  them  rarely  exceed  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  at  the  present  time  sold  atthe  rate  ot  one 
penny  per  running  foot  as  poles.    As  their  small  size  would  pro- 
bably not  militate  against  their  usef-alness  for  engraving  purposes, 
and  for  the  manufactui^e  of  mechanical  apphances,  such  as  weaver  s 
shuttles,  skate-rollers,  &c.,  it  is  expected  that  further  trials  mil 
lead  to  an  export  trade  in  these  valuable  woods  to  meet  the  demana 
for  the  ever  diminishing  supply  of  true  box- wood. 

No  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  these  woods  is  at  present  avail- 
able, as  all  trees  under  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  when  marked  i^r 
sale,  have  been  indiscriminately  described  as  "  poles.      llie  nuni 
ber  is,  however,  considerable,  and  arrangements  are  m  progress  loi 
the  enumeration  of  each  species.   

*  Specimens  were  not  tested  of  Cape  Box  (Gala-gala),  P^ol^^^V^f /Z^yon  I 
wood  tha  ™  of  those  submitted.    Its  quaUties  will  be  mentioned  m  coimexion  m 
the  Eastern  forests  of  the  Colony. 
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The  principal  timber  trees  in  the  Eastern  forests  are  : — 
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Common  Name, 


Sneezewood 
Upright  YeUowwood 
Bastard  do. 
Outeniqua  do. 
White  Ironwood  .  . 
Black  do. 

Bed  Els  

Red  Pear   .  . 
White  Pear 
Hard  Pear  .  . 
Thorn  Pear 
Kafir  Plum  . 
Boerbone    . . 
Kamdeboo  Stinkwood 
Saffronwood 
Essenwood  (Cape  Ash) 
Wild  Olive.. 
Knobwood  .  . 
White  Milkwood  . . 
Cape  Plane.  . 
Beukenwood 
Eed  Milkwood 
Wild  Lemon         .  .        .  . 
Assegai 

Paardepis,  or  Foul  Leafwood 
Cape  Box  ( Qala-gala) 
Black  Bark  or  Swart  Bast 
Guarri 
Eed  Currant 
AVHd  Chestnut 
Natal  Mahogany,   Blinkbar,  or 

Wild  Peach  .. 
lied  Stinkwood  or  Bitter  Almond 
>^eptee 

Jvajatenhout,  or  Cape  Teak 


Botanical  Name. 


Pteroxylon  iitile. 
Podocarpus  latifolius. 

Do.  pruinosus. 

Do.  elongatus. 
Vepris  lanceolata. 
Olea  laurifolia. 
Cunonia  Capensis. 
Scalopia  Ecklonii. 
Pterocelastrus  rostratus, 
Olinea  Capensis. 
Scolopia  Zeyheri. 
Harpephyllum  Caffrum'.. 
Schotia  latifolia. 
Celtis  rhamnifolia. 
Eloedendron  croceum. 
Eckebergia  Capensis. 
Olea  verrucosa. 
Xanthoxylon  Capense. 
Sideroxylon  inerme. 
Ochna  arborea. 
Myrsine  melanopleos. 

Grumilia  cymosa  (?) 
Curtisia  faginea. 
Hippobromus  alata. 
Undetermined. 
Eoyena  lucida. 
Euclea  lanceolata. 
Euclea  sp. 

Calodendron  Capense. 


Brabejum  stellatifolium  ? 
Halleria  elliptica. 
Atherstonea  decussata. 


The  forests  in  the  East  of  the  Colony  are  somewhat  larger  than, 
the  Knysna  forests,  but  less  compact  and  less  well  known.  They 
are  naturally  classified  into  mountain  forests  and  coast  forests, 
ihe  bulk  of  the  mountain  forests  lies  North  of  King  William's 
iown,  on  the  slopes  of  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Perie  and 
Amatola  Mountains.    In  addition  there  are  detached  portions  of. 
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forest  commonages,  and  the  total  area  of  the  Eastern  mountain 
forests  is  152  square  miles. 

The  lioences  charged  by  Government  for  felling  in  the  Eastern 
forests  are  considerably  higher  than  at  Knysna.  Thus  IJpright 
Yellowwood,  which   costs  3d.  per  cubic  foot  at   Knysna,  is 

•  charged  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  King  William's  Town  divisions. 
Nor  has  the  old  system  of  selling  by  load  been  altogether  dispensed 

•with  in  some  districts.    An  entire  revision  of  the  King  William's 

'Town  tariff  is  considered  necessary,  both  for  the  well  being  of  the 
forests  and  the  true  interests  of  consumers. 

As  at  Knysna  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  timber  is  YeUowwood. 
In  the  Amatolas  both  species,  Upright  and  Outeniqua,  abound ; 

;  some  of  the  largest  in  the  Colouy  are  found  in  the  King  Wilham's 
Town  forests.    The  "  Eastern  Monarch  "  (Outeniqua)  has  a  girth 

■-of  thirty  feet,  a  clean  bole  of  40  feet,  and  a  total  height  of  90 

-feet.  The  most  important  tree  is,  however,  Sneezewood  (Ptevoxylon 
utile) .  On  the  Amatolas  it  is  probably  on  the  verge  of  its  habitat 
in  the  west,  whilst  eastward  it  flourishes  at  intervals  as  far  as 
Natal,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  better  than  in  this  Colony.  Withia 
the  Colony  Sneezewood  and  Stinkwood  {Oreodophne  hulkita)  are 
never  found  growing  together.    The  Knysna  forests  possess  no 

.^Sneezewood  and  the  Amatolas  no  Stinkwood,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  specimens  which  may  be  regarded  as  botanical 

-  curiosities.  In  the  forests  of  the  Transkeian  territories  both  are 
found  growing  side  by  side.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
would  appear  to  denote  a  blending  of  the  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  more  western  regions,  favourable  to  both 

:  species. 

Sneezewood  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  in  South  Africa. 
In  point  of  durability  it  ranks  with  Grreenheart,  larrah,  and 

'  Camphor.  On  the  Port  Elizabeth  breakwater,  where  the  attacks  of 
the  sea  worm  {teredo  navalis)  are  exceptionally  virulent,  it  has 

;  successfully  withstood  the  test  of  partial  immersion  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  The  heartwood  of  Sneezewood  is  regarded  as 
imperishable  for  fencing  posts.    It  is  not  attacked  by  the  white 

.  ant,  and  posts  put  in  by  the  earliest  colonists  are  sound  to  the 
present  day.  Unfortunately  the  supply  of  large  wood  is  now  very 
limited.  Its  extirpation  was  imminent  when  the  forests  were 
taken  over  for  management,  and  felling  is  now  prohibited  in 

■  Government  reserves.    Natural  regrowth  is  everywhere  abundant, 
.and  with  careful  conservation  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
restoration  of  Sneezewood  to  the  economic  uses  it  is  so  eminently 

■  suited  to  fulfil. 

The  Coast  Forests  lie  either  directly  along  the  sea  shore  or  in  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  rivers  as  they  approach  the  coast.    They  have 
^no  pretension  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Amatola  forests,  and  in  many 
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places,  notably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  and  Bathurst,. 
have  been  reduced  to  mere  scrub.    They  are  chiefly  valuable  for  - 
the  SneezeAvood  and  Boxwood*  they  contain.    Only  during  the 
past  year  has  the  value  of  the  latter  wood  been  brought  to  notice, 
and  Boxwood  now  bids  fair  to  take  its  place  as  by  far  the  most 
valuable  wood  in  South  Africa.    The  Box-producing  country  is- 
unfortunately  limited  at  present  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Colony  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Bast  London.    The  total  area  ■ 
]n-obably  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  square  miles,  half  of 
^\■hich  is  in  the  hands  of  private  proprietors.    Until  quite  recently 
this  valuable  product  has  been  sold  as  firewood  at  five  shillings  a 
load  on  the  East  London  market. 

The  average  diameter  of  Boxwood  rarely  exceeds  a  foot,  and  its- 
length  of  bole  twenty  feet.    An  approximate  calculation  has  been 
made  of  the  Boxwood  contained  in  the  Crown  forests  of  Fort  Pato  • 
and  Fort  Grey,  7,000  and  12,000  acres  in  extent  respectively.  It 
is  estimated  that  together  they  contain  361,400  cubic  feet  of 
serviceable  wood  of  different  sizes,  besides  an  ample  natural 
re-growth  of  young  trees.    Assuming  35  cubic  feet  to  weigh  a 
ton,  by  which  weight  the  wood  is  sold,  the  stock  in  these  forests- 
may  be  considered  roughly  10,000  tons,  and,  at  a  price  of  £20  per 
ton  in  the  rough  log,  should  be  worth  £200,000  on  the  English 
market.    Or  if,  in  order  to  maintain  a  continued  supply  and  to 
keep  up  natural  reproduction,  one-fortieth  part  of  the  stock  be 
annually  felled,  a  revenue  of  £5,000  per  annum  should  be  derived 
by  the  Colony  from  these  two  small  forests  alone.     The  total, 
area  producing  Boxwood  should  yield  more  than  double  that 
amount. 

Kamassi  wood,  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  grows  abundantly 
at  Knysna,  is  in  many  respects  similar,  and  by  some  declared 
superior  to  the  Boxwood  of  East  London.  Together  it  is  hoped 
these  woods  may  in  some  measure  meet  the  decreasing  supply  of 
hardwoods  referred  to  above. 

The  Conservator  of  King  William's  Town  is  assisted  by  a  stafB' 
of  six  European  foresters  and  four  native  forest  guards.  Eacb 
forester  is  stationed  in  the  forest  of  which  he  has  charge,  and 
besides  the  ordinary  police  and  inspection  duties  requu-ed  of  him 
as  well  as  of  similar  officers  at  the  Knysna,  he  is  entrusted  with, 
tlie  management  of  a  nursery,  two  or  more  acres  in  extent, 
ridjoining  his  cottage.  Each  forester  is  expected  to  raise  40,000 
}Tjimg  trees  during  the  year  for  planting  out  on  bare  patches  it  is- 
'V'sirable  to  re-forest. 


*  The  genus  of  this  tree  has  not  been  determined  by  Cape  Botanists.  It  has  many 
characteristics  of  Buxaceac,  a  genus  not  hitherto  recognised  at  the  Cape.  Species  of 
true  Buxui  are  found  in  Madagascar  and  in  tropical  Africa,  and  this  may  prove  to  be  a 
new  species. 


WESTERN  FOREST  DIVISION. 


The  Western  Divisions  of  Cape  Colony  contain  little  forest  of 
smy  kind.  There  are,  however,  large  areas  of  Crown  Land  which 
furnish  firewood  and  grazing,  and  these  are  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  Conservator  and  staff  of  rangc-rs.  The  most  im- 
portant work  in  this  Division  is  in  connection  with  Plantations 
which  have  been  begun  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  the  District  of  Swellendam  there  exists  a  small  area  of  indi- 
.genous  woodland  about  900  acres  in  extent,  and  though  nominally 
.under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Department,  it  is  unsurveyed,  and. 
no  measures  have  as  yet  been  taken  for  its  systematic  management. 
The  species  contained  in  this  forest  are  similar  to  those  of  Knysna, 
and  the  wood  is  considered  equally  serviceable  for  wagon  making 
rand  kindred  industries. 

The  most  noteworthy  indigenous  tree  now  found  in  the  Western 
Division  is  the  Berg  Cypress  or  Cedar  {Wuldringioniajuniperouks), 
which  grows  in  the  mountains  of  Clanwilliam.  In  former  times 
the  whole  of  the  Cedar  Berg  range  was  studded  with  these  trees, 
but  conflagrations  and  the  aiirestr>ained  use  of  the  axe  have  well 
nigh  decimated  these  valuable  forests.  All  the  internal  woodwork 
of  the  church  at  Clanwilliam  and  of  numerous  homesteads  is  of 
Cedar  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Sir  John  Alexander 
Teports  that  in  1836  a  tree  was  cut  down  measuring  36  feet  in 
.girth,  and  furnishing  1,000  feet  of  planking.  In  quality  the  wood 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  Scriptural  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
specimens  remaining  are  of  small  growth  and  scattered  over  an 
area  of  about  thirty  miles  amongst  the  abrupt  mountain  crags  and 
jkloofs  of  the  Cedar  Bergen,  snow-capped  in  winter. 

The  reproduction  of  this  tree  from  seed  has  been  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  Government  nurseries  to  be  subsequently 
:  spoken  of. 

With  the  exception  of  Pinus  insignis  so  successfully  introduced 
-at  Graham's  Town,  the  only  pines  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  the 
■Cape  Colony  are  Pinus  pinaster  {Pin  maritime  of  France)  and 

Pinus  pinea  (Stone  Pine  of  Italy),  and  nowhere  do  they  flourish 
■so  well  as  on  the  Cape  Peninsula,  The  Pine  woods  stretching 
.along  the  fertile  strip  of  country  on  the  south-east  slopes  of  Table 

Mountain  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape.  Both 

species  reproduce  themselves  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  mider 
■  old  trees  in  favoured  localities,  young  Pines  come  up  like  grass. 
-Cape  Town  and  its  suburbs  are  supplied  with  firewood  from  these 
^plantations,  and  the  wood,  though  excellent  in  quality,  is  rarely 

applied  to  other  uses. 

The  Blue  Gum  {Eucalyptus  globulus)  was  fii'st  introduced  into 
■Cape  Colony  in  1828.    Plants  from  Australian  seed  were  raised  in 

Mauritius  by  Sir  Lowry  Cole  when  Governor  of  that  island,  and 
.on  being  transferred  to  Cape  Town  in  the  above-mentioned  year 
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he  brought  a  numher  of  seedlings  with  him.  Nine  only  survived 
the  voyage,  and  were  planted  in  the  Grovernor's  garden.  Of  these 
two  are  still  standing,  and  consequently  are  ahou.t  58  years  old. 
The  largest  measures  19  feet  in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the_  ground. 
Its  height  is  not  more  than  95  feet,  fm-ther  growth  having  been 
•stopped,  as  with  all  trees  in  these  gardens,  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind. 

Perhaps  the  most  completely  acclimatised  forest  tree  is  the  Oak 
{Qtiercm  pecbmculata)  introduced  by  the  earliest  Dutch  settlers. 
This  tree  has  become  naturalised  in  all  the  more  temperate 
portions  of  the  Colony,  though  the  climate  is  undoubtedly  warmer 
than  in  its  European  habitat.  It  bears  acorns  regularly  and  very 
iibimdantly,  and  is  freely  reproduced  from  self-grown  seedlings. 
It  is  easily  transplanted,  and  but  little  care  is  ordinarily  taken  to 
ensure  success.  In  many  towns  of  the  Western  Province  the 
streets  are  planted  with  oaks.  At  Stellenbosch  and  Paarl  they 
liave  attained  very  large  dimensions,  and  the  cool  shade  afforded 
1  )y  their  giant  arms  is  the  dehght  of  the  villagers  and  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  enterpriee  and  forethought  of  Grovernor  van  der 
Stall,  who  planted  them.  Cape  Town  also  has  its  leafy  avenue  of 
ijaks  which,  planted  200  years  ago,  had  fallen  somewhat  into 
decay.  Its  restoration  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment, and  a  sum  of  £400  has  already  been  expended  on  pruning 
and  re-planting. 

The  fixation  of  the  ever-shifting  belt  of  sand  constituting  the 
isthmus  between  False  and  Table  Bays,  for  many  years  occupied 
the  attention  of  Q-overnment,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  was 
augmented  by  the  construction  of  the  main  railway  line  from  Cape 
Town  across  the  sand  at  its  most  imsettled  point.  The  sand  sup- 
ply is  derived  from  False  Bay,  and  blown  inshore  by  the  strong 
■60uth-east  gales  prevailing  in  summer. 

Previous  to  1877,  rows  of  bush  screens  were  erected  across  the 
wind,  and  seeds  sown  between  them.  This  method  was  wholly 
unsuccessful.  The  screens  were  blown  down,  the  seeds  hopelessly 
buried,  and  the  sands  continued  their  way  without  interruption. 
In  the  above  mentioned  year,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Lister,  the 
present  Conservator  of  the  Western  Forest  Division,  a  railway 
siding  was  constructed  from  D 'Urban  Eoad  station,  nine  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  right  into  the  heart  of  the  drifts,  and  along  this 
the  street  refuse  of  Cape  Town  was  deposited  daily.  In  this 
manner  about  1,500  tons  of  manure  were  supplied  monthly  for 
about  five  years,  a  great  portion  of  which  has  been  carted  away 
and  spread  oyer  the  sand  hills.  In  the  drifts  thus  temporarily 
arrested,  a  mixture  of  seed  was  sown  composed  of  Pyp  Grass 
{Ehrhartia  (jigantea),  Australian  Black  Wattle  {Acacia  Saliym), 
Makea  Stuweolens,  and  two  varieties  of  Pine  (P.  Pinaster  and  P. 
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Finea) .  The  success  of  this  method  has  been  complete,  and  the 
sandy  wastes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway,  in  area  ahout  four 
miles,  are  now  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  trees- 
with  an  almost  park-like  appearance.  Pyp  grass  grows  readily  and 
quickly,  fixing  the  sand  until  such  time  as  the  more  effective  trees 
spring  up.  The  more  difficult  portions  have  cost  about  £6  per 
acre  to  reclaim,  but  the  average  of  the  entire  area  does  not  exceed 
£2  per  acre.  A  return  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  money  thus 
invested  may  now  safely  be  drawn  from  the  plantation. 

The  Pines  have  not  been  altogether  successful,  but  the  Black 
Wattle  {A.  Saligna)  could  not  apparently  have  found  a  more  con- 
genial home.  The  trees  first  planted  are  now  eight  years  old,  and 
where  special  care  has  been  given  to  their  cultivation,  some 
measm'e  five  feet  in  girth  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  where  the 
branches  bi-furcate.  Self-sown  seedlings  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  entire  area  will  doubtless  be  covered  with  this  valu- 
able wood,  and  a  handsome  revenue  may  be  looked  for.  The  bark 
is  highly  esteemed  by  tanners,  who  pay  for  it  £7  10s.  per  ton, 
dry,  and  for  fuel  the  wood  is  far  superior  to  the  fir,  now  almost 
universally  consumed.  The  percentage  of  tannin  yielded  by  this 
Wattle  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  in  the  Colony,  but  it  is- 
supposed  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  Australian  yield,  viz.,  30  per 
cent.  The  entire  isthmus  between  Table  Bay  and  False  Bay  ap- 
pears to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  Austrahan 
tannin-producing  Acacias.  Special  prizes  are  offered  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  cultivation  of  these  sandy  flats,  and  private  enterprise- 
is  now  being  directed,  though  somewhat  languidly,  to  meet  an  in- 
creasing want  of  tanning  material.  Acacia  Glaucoplnjlla  is  also 
extensively  grown,  and  A.  melanoxylon  has  been  very  successfully 
introduced.  The  latter  variety  has,  however,  been  almost  entu-ely 
eradicated,  and  its  planting  discouraged,  owing  to  its  ready  attack 
by  the  Dorthesia  or  Australian  Bug.* 

PLANTATIONS. 

In  1876  a  stimulus  was  given  to  tree-cultivation  by  the  passing 
of  an  Act,  whereby  public  bodies  were  aided  by  Government  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  their  expenditure  on  such  work,  and 
£1,000  is  annually  voted  for  the  piu'pose.  In  the  same  year  an 
experimental  fuel  plantation,  principally  Blue  Gimi,  was  com- 
menced by  Government  at  Worcester,  about  100  miles  from  Cape 
Town.  The  area  of  this  plantation  is  80  acres,  and  it  contains- 
about  40,000  well  grown  poles ;  many  of  them,  now  ten  years  old,. 

*To  the  ravages  of  this  post  the  Colony  is  indebtecT  for  the  loss  of  many  of  her  finest 
orange  groves  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  Stellenbosch,  and  Piquetberg. 
The  Dorthesia  has  been  described  in  the  United  States,  -where  it  also  desti-oys  ovmsn 
trees,  as  loerya  Fnrchasi.  According  to  the  reports  of  Professor  McCoy,  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Museiun,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of  Victoria,  Australia. 
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are  five  feet  six  inclies  in  girth,  and  all  nearly  100  feet  high. 
The  annual  increment  is  calculated  to  be  eleven  tons  of  dry  wood 
j  per  acre. 

A  similar  plantation,  eight  acres  in  extent,  was  commenced,  and 
is  now  flomishing,  at  Beaufort  West,  but  the  scarcity  of  water, 
and  the  brak  (saline)  nature  of  the  soil  rendered  the  work  too 
costly  to  be  continued. 

The  success  of  the  Worcester  plantation  has  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  nurseries  and  plantations  at  Tokai,  on  the  Table  Mountain 
range  near  Constantia,  and  at  Ceres  Road.    At  Tokai  plants  have 
been  raised  of  about  150  species  of  extra-tropical  trees,  of  which 
;  the   seeds  have   been  imported  from  all  the  warm-temperate 
I  countries  of  the  world.    There  are  33  varieties  of  Eucalypts,  and 
1  about  20  varieties  of  Pines.    The  Oak  (Q.  pedunculata) ,  and 
i  Camphor  Tree,  acclimatised  for  upwards  of  200  years,  are  exten- 
:  sively  propagated.   Nearly  a  million  tree-plants  are  now  flourishing 
in  these  nurseries.    It  is  proposed  to  re-forest  the  whole  of  Table 
Mountain,  and  in  two  seasons  nearly  1,000  acres  have  been  planted. 

At  Ceres  Road  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres  bordering  the 
railway  is  in  process  of  re-foresting.  In  one  season  500  acres 
have  been  planted  with  105,000  trees,  comprising  75  species. — 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  J arrah  {E,  marginata)^ 
and  Camphor  Tree,  which  are  expected  to  prove  most  useful  in 
railway  works. 

DISTKIBUTION  OF  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS. 

This  is  an  important  function  of  the  Forest  Department  in  the 
Western  Division.  In  four  years,  1882-85,  fully  a  quarter  of  a 
million  plants  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  colony  from 
the  Worcester  nurseries,  at  an  almost  nominal  rate ;  and  in  two 
seasons  Tokai  has  supplied  the  public  with  140,000  plants. 

Of  seeds,  19,000  pounds  weight  have  been  disposed  of  in  four 
!  years,  consisting  principally  of  Pinus  pinea,  P.  pinaster,  and  Acacia 
\  mlitjna.  A  large  proportion  is  supplied  gratis  to  perpetual  lease- 
holders of  certain  Crown  lands. 

With  such  machinery  at  work,  and  with  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  utility  of  tree-planting  and  forest  conservation,  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  that  the  efforts  of  Grovernment  in  this  direction, 
will,  in  future  years,  render  the  colony  independent  of  foreign 
markets  for  her  timber  supply. 


THE  CAPE  AS  A  HEALTH  EESORT. 


The  Cape  Peninsula, 

By  C.  Laavrence  Herman,  M.B.  ;  M.C. ;  M.R.C.S. 

I'houg-h  the  Cape  climate  has  abeady  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  its  salubrity,  and  many  travellers  have  been  warm  in 
their  praises  of  its  health-giving  properties,  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  so  little  is  known  in  Europe  of  its  advantages  as  a  resort  for 
invalids,  "  even  by  our  best  physicians."* 

The  South  African  Medical  Association,  with  a  view  to  placing 
on  record  some  definite  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject, 
appointed  a  committee,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Grovern- 
ment,  to  collect  and  collate  information  dealing  with  this  impor- 
tant subject.  Circulars  were  sent  to  medical  men  all  over  the 
Colony  asking  for  assistance,  and  a  large  number  of  replies  were 
elicited,  containing  most  valuable  information. 

The  space  allotted  in  the  Handbook  to  this  subject  unfortunately 
renders  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  extracts  from 
some  of  these  replies.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  say  that 
they  were  of  a  uniformly  favourable  character,  and  establish 
incontestably  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  climate  on  invahds  suffer- 
ing from  chest  affections. 

The  appended  reports,  necessarily  very  brief,  written  by  gentle- 
men who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  districts  they  describe, 
and  using  the  information  obtained  in  reply  to  the  committee's 
circular,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  most  important  areas  into 
which,  for  purposes  of  description,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
divide  the  Colony. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  over  so  extensive  an  area,  presenting 
such  varied  physical  features,  high  mountains,  low-lying  valleys, 
elevated  table  lands  interpersed  by  patches  of  desert  here  and  there, 
the  climate  must  needs  vary  very  considerably  in  different  parts, 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  carefully  to  examine  the  meteorological 
circumstances  of  each  area  before  recommending  invalids  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  any  particular  locality. 

The  seasons  here  are  not  so  well  marked  as  in  Europe.  Spring 
merges  into  summer,  and  there  is  little  change  between  autumn 
and  winter.  Christmas  time  sees  us  at  the  Cape  in  neaiiy  mid- 
summer.   Spring  is  a  most  delightful  season,  when  glad  nature 

*  Dr.  Harry  LoflSli,  Ndtjae  on  South  Africa  for  Invalids. 
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rejoices,  and  the  earth  is  covered  with  the  greenest  verdure,  crop 
tof ter  crop  of  the  most  heautiful  flowers  succeed  each  other,_  covering 
jthe  veldt  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  a  red, 
{white,  or  yellow  carpet. 

The  heat  is  nowhere  excessive,  and  though  the  direct  rays  oi 
'-the  sun,  particularly  in  summer,  may  be  very  go-eat,  yet  the  peculiar 
;dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  render  it  easily  bearable. 
In  some  of  the  deep -lying  valleys  where  the  motionless  air  becomes 
heated  by  the  large  mountain  masses,  the  heat  is  in  summer  oppres- 
sive, but  the  actual  heat  is  at  no  time  excessive.  Taking  as  an 
px  ample  Kimberley,  notably  one  of  the  warmest  places  in  the 
I'olony,  we  find  the   absolute   maximum  temperature  during 


1S82  :— 


For  January  105-5 

February  101-3 

March    94-2 

April   91-5 

May    79-1 

June   75-0 


For  July    75-6 

August   85-0 

September    92-7 

October   96-0 

November    97-5 

December  loro 


Yet  there  is  no  place  in  the  Colony  whose  people  have  more 
ceaseless  activity,  or  more  restless  energy.  Europeans  work 
here  all  day,  heedless  of  the  heat.  The  day  is  characterised  by  a 
maximum  of  sunlight,  a  balmy,  buoyant  atmosphere  with  a  clear 
cloudless  sky  of  the  purest  blue,  and  a  cool  night  succeeds  a  warm 
-day. 

In  former  years,  before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Cape 
was  the  favoured  resort  for  invalids  from  India.  It  was  the 
winter  season  that  evoked  their  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Stovell,  writing  in 
the  Bombay  Medical  Journal,  says :  "  No  climate  in  the  world  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings — and  very  few  more  beneficial 
for  the  usual  class  of  Indian  invalids  than  a  Cape  winter.  There 
is  an  invigorating  freshness  about  this  season  equally  delightful 
aiid  beneficial ;  the  moment  the  rain  ceases,  the  clouds  rapidly 
clear  away  and  the  sky  remains  bright  for  several  days." 

The  total  mean  annual  temperature  is  61*26  F.  in  the  shade,  a 
1 '  niarkable  approach  to  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  England, 
<'>'^^\  and  when  to  this  fact  is  added  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
'lie  Cape  climate,  the  excessive  dryness,  clearness,  and  rarefaction 

the  atmosphere,  with  a  maximum  of  sunlight,  a  series  of  eondi- 
tiuns  of  an  almost  typical  character  are  met  with  for  the  treatment 
of  pulmonary  affections. 

The  peculiar  dryness  of  uur  climate,  while  it  gives  it  such  valuable 
jiroperties  for  invalids  suffering  from  pulmonary  disease,  is,  as  Dr. 
W.  H.  Eoss  remarks,  "  the  cause  at  once  of  all  our  woes  and  our 
wants.    The  periodical  and  long-continued  droughts  have  made 
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all  agricultural  speculations  a  mere  matter  of  reliance  on  St, 
S within ;  while  the  gradual  denudation  of  the  soil  by  bush-fires' 
and  careless  cutting  down  of  trees,  has  intensified  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  the  desert  winds.  The  greater  part  of  our  colonial 
land  is  glazed  with  baked  clay,  from  which  the  water  runs  ofl:  as 
fast  as  it  falls.  There  is  nothing  to  retain  moisture  and  allow  of 
slow  filtration,  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Knysna 
and  Greorge  forests,  and  the  few  miles  of  territory  that  are 
moderately  well  wooded,  there  is  really  no  certainty  as  to  water 
supply." 

Such  being  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  Cape  climate,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  class  of  patients  will  be  most  benefited  by  a  sojoui-n 
here.  The  rainy  seasons  vary  in  different  parts,  so  that  the  invalid 
need  find  no  difficulty  in  travelling  from  place  to  place  to  avoid 
the  wet.  In  the  most  advanced  cases,  it  would  be  best  to  winter 
on  the  plains  and  pass  the  summer  in  the  cooler  and  more  elevated 
mountain  lands  of  the  interior;  but  in  less  marked  conditions 
the  coast  need  not  be  left,  as  the  late  Dr.  Harry  Leech  (Medical 
Officer  for  the  port  of  London)  remarks  in  his  "  Notes  on  S.  Africa 
for  invalids  : " — 

"  I  can  safely  say  that  even  the  air  of  Wynberg  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Green  and  Sea  Points  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Town,  are  very 
good  atmospheres  for  invalids,  and  indeed  far  better  than  can  be 
found  at  most  times  of  the  year  at  any  so-called  Sanitaria  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Even  for  the  invahd 
who  does  not  care,  or  is  not  able,  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  Gape 
Town,  a  residence  in  the  Wynberg  district  during  the  summer  (Cape 
summer)  and  at  Sea  Point  during  the  winter  months,  will  avoid 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  that  obtain  on  both  sides  of  the  capital 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year." 

The  prevalent  diseases  are  those  of  Europe ;  epidemic  disease  is 
rare.  There  is  no  ague,  or  yellow  fever,  nor  has  cholera  ever 
visited  our  shores,  and  hydi-ophobia  is  imknown.  Cases  of  clu'onic 
lung  disease  are  infrequently  met  with  among  the  European 
population,  and  acute  lung  disease  is  not  attended  vvith  so  much 
danger  as  in  Europe  ;  even  infants  a  few  weeks  old  recover  from 
severe  attacks  of  bronchitis  which  would  invariably  have  proved 
fatal  in  Europe.  The  fevers  are  of  a  mild  type,  and  are  seldom 
followed  by  sequeloe.  Diseases  of  a  parasitic  nature  are  rare, 
and  Hydatids  are  infrequent.  Eheumatisms  and  netu'algi© 
are  common,  due  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  to  the  large 
amount  of  meat  consumed,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  diluted  malarial 
influence. 

Whilst  all  pulmonary  affections  are  benefited  by  a  residence  m 
this  climate,  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended  that  cases 
sent  out  here  should  be  carefully  picked;   frequently  invalids 
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suffering  from  pulmonary  phthisis  arrive  here  in  the  last  stages  of 
their  complaint,  and  are  landed  only  to  die.  To  derive  any  real 
benefit  they  must  arrive  early,  and  to  effect  any  lasting  ameliora- 
'tion  in  theii-  condition  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  take  up  residence 
here  for  a  considerable  period ;  in  fact,  they  must  be  encouraged  to 

!  make  this  country  their  home. 

Sufferers  from  bronchial  and  asthmatic  affections  derive  great 
benefit  here.  Where  there  is  any  marked  hereditary  phthisical 
tendency,  a  residence  is  most  strongly  to  be  recommended, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  children.  In  other  conditions  of 
debilitating  and  wasting  disease,  much  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  travelling  in  our  equable  climate ;  and  a  convalescence  from 
a  serious  illness  can  be  most  profitably  spent  by  voyaging  to  the 
Cape,  spending  a  short  time  here,  and  then  returning. 

ij  The  voyage  to  the  Cape  has  justly  become  famed  as  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  make,  and  the 
great  ocean  steamers  of  the  Cape  lines  have  become  celebrated  for 
their  comfort  and  punctuality.  Provided  with  every  necessary 
and  every  comfort,  each  carrying  a  surgeon,  they  touch,  either 
outward  or  homeward,  at  Lisbon,  Madeira,  St.  Helena,  and 
sometimes  Ascension,  and  accomplish  the  voyage  to  Cape  Town  in 
somewhat  less  than  three  weeks. 

Cape  Town  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  invalid  to  land 
at ;  it  is  provided  with  the  best  means  of  communication  with  the 
interior.  "  In  aU  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  Oceana, 
"  there  is  no  place  so  beautifully  situated."  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town  itself  is  unfortunately  not  over  good,  though  vastly 
improved  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Hotels  and  private  boarding- 
houses  are  numerous,  and  everything  obtainable  in  the  European 
towns  can  be  got  here.  It  is  advisable,  however,  for  the  invalid 
suffering  from  distinct  pulmonary  disease  not  to  tarry  too  long  in 
Cape  Town,  but  to  select  a  locality  to  proceed  up-country,  and  by 
rail  in  six,  twelve,  twenty-foux,  or  thirty-six  hours  he  can  comfort- 
ably, in  a  Pullman  car,  be  transported  hundreds  of  miles  at  very 
small  expense  and  without  any  discomfort. 

The  cost  of  living  fluctuates  very  much  and  differs  considerably 
m  different  localities,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  more  expensive 
than  in  England,  Luxuries  are  dear,  and  servants  bad,  but  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  In  the 
western  parts  of  the  colony  fruit  is  very  plentiful.  House  rent 
is  generally  high,  and  the  accommodation  as  a  rule  is  not 
perfect.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  open  to  improve- 
ment, particularly  up-country.  A  great  stride  would  be  made 
if  a  good  sanitorium  for  invalids  was  established  on  European 
prmciples. 
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GEAHAM'S  TOWN  AND  THE  EASTERN  DISTEICTS. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  Guyhon  Atherstone,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

This  area  may  De  said  to  include  all  that  joortion  of  the  Cape 
Colony  between  the  main  chains  of  mountains  and  the  seaboard 
to  the  eastward  of  the  26th  parallel  of  longitude ;  the  home 
in  fact,  of  the  British  Settlers  of  1820  and  their  descendants.  It 
is  divided,  as  are  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Colonj^, 
into  three  terraces,  separated  by  mountain  ranges  running  parallel 
to  the  coast. 

1st.  A  coast  plateau  extending  to  the  base  of  the  first  moun- 
tain range,  about  1,000  feet  altitude,  embracing  the  districts  of 
Alexandria,  Bathurst,  Peddie,  East  London,  and  Komgha. 

2nd.  The  midland  terrace,  between  the  altitudes  of  1,000  and 
2,500  feet,  comprising  Albany,  Somerset,  Bedford,  Fort  Beaufort, 
Yictoria  East,  Stockenstrom,  and  King  William's  Town. 

3rd.  The  upper  plateau,  from  2,500  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  which  are  situated  the  districts  of  Cradock,  Tarkastad, 
Queen's  Town,  Stutterheim,  Cathcart,  Wodehouse  and  Ahwal 
North. 

The  climate  of  this  important  and  interesting  part  of  the 
Colony  is  as  varied  as  the  physical  character  of  its  fiscal  sub- 
divisions are  diversified  in  altitude,  soil,  vegetation,  geological  for- 
mation, and  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  or  tlu-owing  off  the 
rainfall,  and  thus  affecting  the  moistui-e  or  dryness  of  the  climate, 
and  its  range  of  temperature, — the  chief  meteorological  factors  in 
considering  the  claims  of  particular  localities  for  selection  as  health 
resorts. 

In  these  thi-ee  terraces,  we  have  thus  a  coast  climate,  warm  and 
moist  and  equable,  its  winter  cold  moderated  by  the  warm  sea  ; 
a  midland  climate,  cooler  and  drier  and  more  genial,  but  with  a 
greater  range  of  temperature,  due  to  its  altitude  and  the  greater 
amount  of  evaporation  from  diminished  pressure,  its  mean  range 
varying  from  18°  to  20°  ;  and  a  mountain  climate  drier  stiU, 
and  more  bracing,  but  with  much  greater  extremes  of  temper- 
ature, cold  nights  and  hot  days,  the  mean  range  being  more  than 
double  that  of  the  lower  or  coast  plateau.  Taking  Port  Elizabeth, 
Grraham's  Town,  and  'Aliwal  North  as  representing  the  three 
types  of  climates,  the  following,  taken  from  tables  compiled  by 
the  Cape  Astronomer-Eoyal  in  1881,  of  four  years  observations, 
1876  to  1879,  will  justify  these  remarks,  which  are  also  substan- 
tially borne  out  by  later  and  more  comj)lete  tables  compiled  by  the 
Meteorological  Department. 
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Temperatuke. 

Humidit  \ 

!  on  which 
fell. 

(E)  1879. 
1.  Coast  plateau. 
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max. 
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of 

min. 
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=100. 
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1 

1.  Port  Elizabeth 
alt.  180  ft. 

Summer 
"Winter 

66-8 
59-5 

94-5 
97-5 

48-5 
43-0 

75-0 
67-4 

60-4 
53-3 

14-6 
14-1 

75  1 
80) 

19-99 

( 

49 

S.E. 
NE.& 
W.N. 

2.  Midland. 
Graham's  Town 

olt   1  tlfW>  ft 

aiL.  low  1  ij. 

Summer 
Winter 

63-1 
53-1 

990 
82-0 

44-0 
35-0 

74-3 
63-7 

56-6 
50-9 

17-7 
12-8 

74) 
77  ( 

29'59 

77  1 

S.W. 

WSW 

3.  MOCXTAIX. 

Aliwal  North   . . . 
alt.  4330  ft. 

Summer 
Winter 

67-4 
48-8 

102-0 
•84-7 

41-0 
240 

88-2 
62-6 

55-8 
38-4 

34-4 
34-2 

55) 
77  ) 

22-86 

89  1 

S.E. 
N.W. 

3.  MOUXTAIN. 

Colesberg  Bridge 
alt.  3600  ft. 

Summer 
Winter 

69-7 
49-3 

101-0 
84-5 

33-0 
23-0 

85-3 
66-8 

54-9 
39-2 

.30-4 
27-6 

44  ) 
73  i 

18-35 

69  1 

S  E 

s!e; 

1.  Coast  (W.) 

Wynberg  

alt.  250  ft. 

Summer 
Winter 

63-8 
55-3 

96-0 
92-0 

42  0 
41-5 

76-2 
66-4 

65-2 
49-2 

11-0 
17-2 

75) 
83  J 

34-62 

92  1 

S.E. 
N.W. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Graham's  Town  has  the  lotoest  mean 
temperature  in  summer,  and  the  smallest  range  in  ivinter,  and  the 
largest  rainfall,  which  occurring  in  summer  cools  the  heat,  and 
explains  its  low  temperature.  The  humidity  is  also  less  than  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  although  the  rainfall  is  i  more  (nearly  30  inches- 
to  20  inches,  at  the  coast  station  ;)  whilst  the  dry  winter  reduces 
the  range  to  12-8,  that  of  Port  Elizabeth  14-1. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation,  soil,  and  geological  formation 
exerts  also  a  considerable  influence  on  climate  and  health.  The  rank 
luxuriant  hairy  grass  is  generally  met  with  in  the  coast  lands,  and 
on  the  "  Zaurberg  "  Mountains,  hence  named  "Zuur  veldt"  or 
"  Sour  gi-ass "  country.  The  greater  part  of  Lower  Albany, 
Alexandria,  Bathurst,  Peddie,  East  London  and  Keiskama  to  Fort 
Beaufort,  is  of  this  character.  It  is  far  less  nutritive  than  the 
grass  of  the  middle  terrace  which  is  generally  "  sweet  grass,"  or 
alkaline  bush,  the  rock  formation  being  shales  or  conglomerate, 
rich  in  alkalies  and  lime.  Stock  from  this  country  sent  down  to- 
the  coast  lands  often  sicken  and  die  from  the  change,  gorging  them-- 
selves  on  the  coarse  grass  which  requires  twice  the  quantity  to- 
give  the  same  amount  of  nutriment.  A  mixed  herbage  is  met 
with  on  the  mountains  of  the  upper  terraces,  a  luxuriant  red 
grass,  highly  nutritious :  and  on  the  plains  the  stunted  karoo- 
shrubs,  bitter  and  alkaline,  or  a  mixtui-e  of  both,  called  "  gebroken 
veldt ;  "  and  in  some  parts  the  mimosa  thorns,  always  an  indicative 
of  good  country  for  stock. 

The  special  advantages  of  the  climate  of  each  district  for  indivi- 
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dual  cases  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered  separately.  Dr.  Drew  has 
ably  set  forth  the  claims  of  Alexandiia ;  Dr.  Egan  those  of  King 
"William's  Town ;  Dr.  Pearson,  those  of  Seymour  and  the  Kat- 
berg ;  but  generally_  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Districts  have  a 
reputation  for  salubrity  and  almost  entire  absence  of  malarious  and 
endemic  diseases.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers  during  the  two-thirds  of  a  century  that  have 
elapsed  since  their  arrival  here  in  1820  ;  the  advanced  age  to  which 
so  many  of  them  have  attained;  the  tall  stature,  and  healthy 
physical  development  of  the  frontier  residents  generally,  both 
Dutch  and  English,  as  well  as  the  splendid  physique  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  native  races,  Kafirs  and  others,  and  their  rapid 
i-ate  of  increase,  all  point  to  the  healthy  character  of  climate  and 
soil. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Graham's  Town  as  a  sanitarium,  in 
addition  to  its  elevated  site,  fine  climate,  and  pure  air,  is,  as 
already  related,  the  facility  with  which  invalids  can  remove  by  rail 
to  a  higher  or  lower  level,  to  the  soft  warm  balmy  air  of  the  coast, 
where  no  frosts  are  known,  or  the  keen  dry  mountain  air  of  the 
Katberg,  Winterberg,  or  Stormberg.  Another  is,  that  the  patient 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  as  well  as  the 
necessities  of  civilized  life,  and  the  pleasures  of  English  society — 
advantages  most  important  yet  too  often  overlooked  or  disregarded 
in  the  choice  of  a  suitable  residence  for  invalids.  Of  what  avail  to 
the  unhappy  consumptive  with  body  and  mind  out  of  gear,  is  a 
healthful  climate  if  shut  out  from  the  world  and  society,  and  from 
all  som'ces  of  mental  and  physical  enjoyment.  Here  pleasm'able 
occupation  and  amusement  suited  to  every  taste,  with  sufficient 
inducement  for  out-door  exercise — often  as  essential  as  medical 
treatment  or  pure  air  in  cases  of  lingering  diseases — are  readily 
obtainable.  To  the  sportsman  the  deep  wooded  kloofs  of  the 
neighbourhood  offer  abundant  excitement.  Antelopes  of  various 
kinds,  the  rhebok,  blauwbok,  and  boschbok,  with  hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  are  found  close  by ;  herds  of  buffaloes  still  haunt  the 
tangled  thickets  of  the  Kowie  bush ;  the  duyker  and  oribie  on  the 
grassy  fla^s  near  Bathurst,  and  the  graceful  gazelle  of  the  Cape 
(the  springbok),  with  korhaan  and  guinea-fowl  on  the  plains  to- 
wards Bediord  and  Somerset.  To  the  angler  the  deep  shady  pools 
of  the  Kareiga,  vnthin  a  few  miles,  offer  tempting  attractions,  and 
to  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  those  enjoyable  picnic  and  boating 
excursions  to  the  different  watering  places — the  Kowie,  Kasouga, 
and  Kleinemont — afford  in  all  seasons  pleasing  change  and  variety. 
Whilst  to  those  of  intellectual  habits  and  litei'ary  taste,  the  various 
institutions  of  the  city,  its  reading-rooms,  circtdating  library, 
mnseum,  and  botanical  gardens,  are  at  all  times  accessible. 

Invalids  who  have  experienced  the  effects  of  both  climates,  assert 
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that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  clear,  dry,  invigorating- 
climate  of  this  part  of  the  Colony,  and  the  warm,  moist,  relaxing 
heat  of  Madeii-a,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  a 
eanitarium  for  chest  complaints. 

During  my  professional  life  of  45  years  in  Graham's  Town,  I 
have  known  cases  of  consumption  ./a; •  advanced  completely  recover, 
and  even  phthisical  cavities  have  cicatrised,  and  the  progress  of 
the  disease  has  been  entirely  checked  when  confined  to  one  lung. 
I  have  known  also  cases  of  hereditary  consumption  completely 
eliminated  from  the  system  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  drier 
inland  parts  of  the  Colony  ;  and  I  can  confidently  state,  that 
if  the  unhappy  victim  of  hereditary  consumption  were  to  be 
sent  out  to  this  Colony  three  or  four  years  before  the  expected 
period  of  attack  (as  shewn  by  the  history  of  other  members  of  the 
family),  and  kept  here  in  some  favourable  locality  until  three  or 
four  years  after  that  age,  there  would  be  every  chance  of  the 
hereditary  taint  being  entirely  eliminated  from  the  system.  In 
most  cases  the  patient  returns  home  too  soon  after  he  feels  him- 
self well,  and  the  irritative  matter  in  the  air  of  his  native  climate 
lights  up  again  the  dormant  germs  of  his  old  complaint. 

THE  CENTEAL  KAEEOO  DISTEICTS. 
By  H.  "W.  Saundeks,  M.B.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng. 

The  plateau  of  the  "  Karroo  "  or  "  Great  Karroo  "  is  a  vast 
tract  of  country  in  the  Western  and  Midland  Provinces  of  South 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Roggeveld  and  Nieuwveld  mountains  on 
the  north,  and  the  Zwarteberg  mountains  on  the  south,  and 
extending  from  the  Hantam  in  Calvinia  District  to  Sunday's 
River  in  the  Graaff-Reinet  District,  that  is,  over  five  degrees  of 
longitude. 

It  includes,  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  description,  the  fiscal 
Divisions  of  Tulbagh,  Worcester,  Prince  Albert,  Beaufort  West, 
Murraysburg,  Willowmore,  Aberdeen,  Jansenville,  part  of  Somerset 
East,  Cradock  and  Graaff-Eeinet. 

The  approximate  average  level  of  the  Karroo  is  about  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  To  shew  the  gradual  rise  to  the  north  we  may 
give  the  approximate  heights  of  the  chief  towns,  viz. : — Tulbagh, 
400  feet;  Worcester,  780  ;  Ceres,  1,700  ;  Prince  Albert,  2,100  ; 
Beaufort  West,  2,850  ;  Aberdeen,  2,400  ;  Somerset  East,  2,400  ; 
Graaff-Eeinet,  2,500  ;  Murraysbm-g,  3,800  ;  Cradock,  2,856.  The 
average  height  of  the  Nieuwveld,  Eoggeveld  and  Zwartberg 
mountains  may  be  taken  at  5,000  feet,  but  some  of  the  peaks  rise 
over  7,000  feet. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Karroo  is  characterised  by  its  extreme 
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dryness,  severe  and  prolonged  droughts  occurring  at  intervals 
whilst  at  the  best  seasons  rains  seldom  fall.  ' 

The  temperature  is  intensely  hot  in  summer,  much  more  bear- 
able, however,  than  an  equivalent  heat  in  a  moister  atmosphere 
and  the  nights  are  cool,  at  least  on  the  plains,  away  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mountains.  The  skies  in  summer  ai-e 
mostly  of  brass,  imclouded,  except  by  the  cirrus  of  heat  on  the 
horizon. 

Winds  in  summer  are  not  infrequent,  but  they  are  mostly  from 
the  north  and  north-west,  and  having  passed  over  or  perhaps 
originated  in  the  desert,  are  comparable  to  the  simoon  on  a  small 
scale,  bringing  great  clouds  of  red  dust  with  them,  and  feeling  as 
if  coming  from  an  oven  ;  they  seldom  blow  long.  Some  places 
nearer  the  coast  come  under  the  influence  of  the  south-east  trades, 
such  as  Tulbagh,  Prince  Albert,  Worcester,  &c. 

Thunderstorms  are  not  very  frequent,  but  are  often  of  great 
violence,  and  often  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  north-west  winds ; 
in  a  few  houi's  vast  tracts  of  country  may  be  transformed  into 
temporary  lakes,  and  great  damage  is  done  by  the  bursting  of 
dams  and  overflow  of  rivers  at  these  times. 

The  winter  is  characterised  by  very  cold  nights  and  early  morn- 
ings, with  several  hours  of  bright,  sunny  weather  between  9  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.,  or  thereabouts.  The  air  is  remarkably  clear,  bright 
and  bracing ;  yet,  except  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Karroo,  a  fire 
in  the  sitting  room  is  generally  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity, 
although  often  acceptable  in  the  evenings. 

Snow  generally  falls  on  the  mountains,  and  sometimes  on  the 
higher  plains ;  but  for  the  mosl  part  no  snow  lies  in  the  plains  of  the 
Karroo  proper — Beaufort,  and  especially  Murraysburg  and  Cradock^ 
being  exceptions. 

The  winter  of  the  Karroo  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  best 
season  for  pulmonary  invalids ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  just  the 
time  at  which  none  such  arrive,  coinciding  as  it  does  with  the 
European  summer.    Of  this  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  air  of  the  Karroo  may  be  considered  to 
present  some,  at  least,  of  the  features  of  mountain  air,  of  which^ 
according  to  Dr.  Weber,  the  main  physical  features  should  be  : — 

1.  Purity  ;  comparative  absence  of  floating  matter. 

2.  Dryness  of  air  and  soil. 

3.  Coolness  or  coldness  of  air  temperature  and  great  warmth  of 

sun  temperature. 

4.  Earef action. 

5.  Intensity  of  light. 

6.  Stillness  of  air  in  winter. 

7.  A  large  amount  of  ozone. 

In  winter  all  these  features  are  present  in  greater  or  less  per- 
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fection,  but  in  summer  the  gi'eat  heat,  the  prevalence  of  winds,, 
often  dust-bearing  and  very  hot,  and  other  drawbacks,  often  lead 
to  lassitude  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  there  is  further  the  impossibility,, 
except  in  the  robust,  of  taking  the  amount  of  exercise  and  out-door 
hfe  demanded  by  the  disease  ;  further,  the  inadequate  ventilation- 
foimd  in  most  of  the  houses  renders  in-door  life  unhealthy. 

The  most  feasible  escape  from  these  di-awbacks  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  get  to  the  mountain  heights  in  the  summer  ;  up  to  the  present 
time  this  has  not  been  practicable  from  the  want  of  any  accom- 
modation for  invalids,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  supply  thia- 
want. 

For  instance,  Dr.  Davey,  of  Beaufort  West,  is  now  recommend- 
ing in  the  Lancet,  a  comfortable  home  with  a  Scotch  family  on  the 
"Nieuwveld  Mountains."  The  summit  of  the  pass  now  in  course- 
of  construction  over  the  Zwartberg  Moimtains,  from  Prince  Albert^ 
is  also  highly  recommended  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Mearns,  of  that 
village,  having  the  advantages  of  ozone-laden  winds  in  summer 
from  the  sea,  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  mountain  water  from  a* 
beautiful  stream  at  hand,  and  a  view  over  the  fertile  district  of 
Oudtshoorn ;  hence  also  a  short  excursion  leads  one  to  the  beautiful 
stalactite  caves  of  the  Ca.ngo.  If  sufficient  encouragement  could 
be  given,  no  doubt  properly  constructed  institutions  could  be  es- 
tablished under  medical  supervision  at  these  and  other  favourable 
spots,  and  the  Karroo  would  then  offer  the  invalid  an  all-the-year 
round  residence  which  would  compare  with  advantage  with  that 
in  any  part  of  the  world — the  summer  to  be  spent  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  winter  on  the  plains — thus  fulfilling  the  indications  now 
greatly  and  wisely  insisted  upon,  namely,  an  uninterrupted 
residence  in  and  about  the  same  locality. 

Nothing  has  astonished  the  writer  more  than  the  hap-hazard 
■  manner  in  which  consumptive  patients  are  bundled  off  to  South- 
Africa  without  regard  to  the  phase  of  the  disease,  peculiarities' 
of  temperament,  or  the  appropriateness  of  the  climate  ;  and  the 
ignorance  displayed  of  the  varieties  of  climate  in  South  Africa 
would  be  laughable,  if  its  consequences  were  not  often  so  sad. 
Probably  within  the  boxmds  of  the  Colony  we  possess  climates- 
more  varied  than  can  be  found  in  any  equivalent  area  in  Europe, 
and  yet  the  formula  suffices,  "  go  to  the  Cape."  The  wet  seasoi> 
on  the  south  and  south-western  coast,  for  example,  is  the  winter  \ 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  it  is  the  summer. 

Too  often  invalids  act  at  their  own  or  friends'  instigation,, 
having  an  instinctive  preference  for  a  warm  climate,  or  attracted 
by  the  reputation  of  "the  Cape;"  but  still  more  frequently  the 
medical  attendant  or  even  the  consulting  physician  is  equally  care- 
less pr  ignorant  in  this  respect,  and  either  sends  incurable  andi 
unsuitable  cases  to  die  far  away  from  friends  and  the  comforts  of 
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home,  or  having  selected  an  appropriate  case  sends  the  patient 
■without  any  precise  instructions,  to  take  his  chance.  ' 

Even  Dr.  Weber  in  his  recent  Croonian  Lectures  has  fallen  into 
-error  about  South  Africa.  He  advises  patients  to  travel  up-eountrv 
by  ox-wagon  from  Wynberg  or  Grrahamstown.  Considerable 
;astonishment  would  be  caused  by  this  method  of  travelling  in 
a  country,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  now 
■either  on  or  near  lines  of  railway,  and  even  Bloemfontein  is  little 
-more  than  a  day's  journey  from  the  present  terminus  at  Eamberley. 

No  doubt  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  precise  information 
regarding  these  points  are  extremely  meagre  ;  neither  the  countless 
popular  books  of  travel,  nor  even  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Hany 
Leach  and  others,  are  to  be  relied  upon  as  accurate,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  medical  profession  here  to  compile  a  medical 
■handbook  for  the  Cape  (with  full  particulars  of  each  district  and 
village)  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  time  allotted  was  too  short ;  but  this  is  a  desideratum  we 
■may  shortly  hope  to  see  supplied. 

As  Dr.  Weber  says,  the  influence  of  long  standing  routine 
■mostly  guides  the  practitioner  when  he  selects  the  most  appropriate 
-climate  for  consumption,  the  idea  of  this  being  ultimately 
associated  as  regards  treatment  with  that  of  warm  climates.  The 
'iormula  is  "  choose  the  warmest  climate  accessible,"  and  so  one 
locality  is  chosen  above  another  on  account  of  an  insignificant 
difference  in  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  or  season.  These  premises, 
that  cold  favours  the  formation  and  development  of  tubercle  and 
that  heat  deters  them,  rest  upon  no  proof,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in 
in  some  quarters,  resulting  in  an  opposite  theory,  viz.,  that  cold 
'Olimates  should  be  exclusively  employed.  These  extremes  have 
produced  as  a  resultant  the  theory  of  attitude  as  the  great  preven- 
tative and  curative  of  phthisis. 

Dr.  Jaccond's  writing  on  this  subject  is  diffuse  and  somewhat 
•difficult  to  follow,  but  his  argument  condensed  is  to  this  eifect : — 
"That,  seeing  that  alike  in  very  hot  and  very  cold  climates  phthisis 
■is  very  prevalent,  whilst  there  are  numerous  elevated  places  in  the 
Andes,  Switzerland,  Silesia,  &c.,  where  at  a  certain  altitude  con- 
sumption is  almost  unknown,  one  is  inclined  to  favour  the 
-altitude  theory.  This  altitude  varies  for  different  places  according 
io  conditions  of  temperature.  The  altitude  which  preserves  at 
.■one  region  will  not  do  so  at  another,  which  at  the  same  height 
•has  a  warmer  temperature." 

If  this  theory  be  applied  to  the  Karroo,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
•on  account  of  the  latitude,  any  altitude  obtainable  on  the  plains, 
comes  up  to  the  standard  of  requirement,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  there  is  no  region  in  which  absolute  immunity  from  phthisis 
.amongst  the  native  born  inhabitants  can  be  claimed.  Nevertheless 
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the  wi-iter  knows  fi'om  the  experience  of  a  three  years'  residence, 
and  from  communications  from  various  medical  men  in  these 
districts,  that  phthisis,  especially  tubercular  phthisis,  is  almost 
imknown  in  many  parts. 

The  study  of  the  whole  question  shows  decisively  the  healtliful 
influence  of  life  in  the  open  air ;  so  that  with  an  agricultural  or- 
pastoral  people,  the  lower  limit  of  protection  descends,  and  vice 
versa  sedentary  occupations  cause  it  to  ascend.  It  might  be- 
infeiTed  that  the  protection  conferred  hy  altitude  is  illusory,  and 
that  the  result  depends  upon  mode  of  life — yet  this  would  be 
complete  error,  since  the  most  favourable  mode  of  life,  that  of 
agricultural  population,  is  powerless  against  the  effects  of  low 
altitudes. 

The  climatic  conditions  which  are  associated  in  South  Africa- 
with  an  altitude  which  confers  immunity  from  phthisis,  are  chiefly 
a  temperature  cold  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  the  winds- 
having  a  special  direction  at  fixed  times  during  summer,  and 
scarcely  existing  in  winter,  and  a  complete  pureness  of  air.  These 
conditions,  plus  a  high  altitude,  give  us  the  type  of  climates  whicK 
are  tonic  and  stimulant,  i.e.,  curative.  I  believe  they  may  be 
found  at  several  places  in  the  manner  already  hinted  at,  viz.,  a 
residence  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  summer  and^ 
on  the  plains  in  winter,  if  the  cold  be  found  too  severe  in  the 
higher  altitude. 

The  forms  of  consumption  in  which  altitude  climates  are 
advisable  are  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  Hermann  Weber : — 

1.  Hereditary  and  acquired  tendency  to  phthisis. 

2.  The  so-called  "  phthisical  habitus." 

3.  All  conditions  comprised  by  the  term  "  phthisis,"  excepting  case»- 
which  are  described  as  mn-suitable,  e.g.  : — 

{a)  Patients  of  the  irritable  constitution  at  any  stage  of  the- 
disease.  {b)  Yery  advanced  phthisis.  {c)  Phthisis  com- 
plicated by  emphysema.  (d)  Phthisis  complicated  by 
albuminuria,  {e)  Phthisis  compHcated  by  disease  of  the- 
heart.  (/)  Phthisis  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  {g)  Phthisis  complicated  with  rapid  progress  and 
constant  fever.  (Ji)  Phthisis  complicated  with  great  loss  of 
weight.  {i)  Phthisis  complicated  with  considerable  em- 
pyema, (j)  Phthisis  in  persons  who  cannot  sleep  or  eat  at 
high  stations,  or  feel  the  cold  too  severely. 

A  tendency  to  Kmmoptym  was  formerly  regarded  as  forbidding- 
mountain  climates,  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  an  error  ;  it  is  said,, 
m  fact,  that  it  occurs  less  frequently  in  these  high  regions ;  never- 
theless, in  such  cases,  considering  the  remarkable  call  made  upon 
the  circulatory  and  pulmonary  systems  by  a  sudden  change  to  a 
highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  it  would,  I  think,  be  better,  as  a  matter- 
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•of  prudence,  when  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  lisemoptysis,  to 
make  the  upward  journey  by  easy  stages. 

Probably  in  theory  the  open  air,  tent  and  waggon  life  recom- 
mended by  Livingstone  for  the  Kalihari  region,  would  be  the  most 
perfect,  but  it  is  seldom  practicable,  except  for  the  most  robust ;  it 
■would  be  too  hot  in  summer,  too  cold  in  winter,  besides  being 
unfitted  in  other  ways. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Karroo  climate  is  favourable  to 
out-door  life.  In  summer  the  whole  day  can  be  passed  in 
-a  well  shaded  verandah,  or  in  a  hammock  slung  between  trees,  and 
in  winter  the  calm,  dry,  cold  air  is  inviting  to  exercise,  and  the 
-summer  evenings,  if  the  patient  be  prudently  clothed,  can  be 
'Utilized  for  exercise. 

Unfortunately  the  house  accommodation,  from  an  invalid's  point 
of  view,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  common  plan  of  keeping 
'the  house  cool  is  to  shut  it  up  all  day  long  in  summer,  opening  the 
doors  and  windows  only  in  the  early  morning  ;  the  result  is  good, 
as  far  as  coolness  is  concerned,  but  an  atmosphere  is  produced 
thereby  which  lacks  the  constant  interchange  of  fresh  and  foul  air 
demanded  by  conditions  of  health,  and  still  more  by  those  of 
'disease.  The  houses  are  also  as  a  rule  badly  ventilated  and  ill- 
constructed,  comfort  being  sacrificed  to  economy,  building  being 
excessively  dear. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  shady  walks,  also,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  woods.  In  some  villages  the  streets  are  well  planted, 
•notably  Worcester,  Beaufort  West,  and  Grraaff-Reinet. 

The  farm  houses  are  for  the  most  part  situated  on  the  open 
plains,  and  have  a  few  trees  planted  in  the  vicinity,  and  frequently 
productive  vegetable  and^  fruit  gardens  and  orchards. 

Food  is  on  the  whole  cheap  and  wholesome,  but  lacks  variety, 
^nd  the  cooking  leaves  much  to  be  desired  for  invalids  ;  the  supply 
of  milk,  fresh  butter  and  eggs  varies  very  much  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  season ;  "  always  a  feast  or  a  famine  "  is  almost  a 
"South  African  proverb.  Vegetables  are  well  supplied  at  some 
places  and  very  scanty  at  others  ;  a  fact  dependent  more  upon  the 
.abundance  or  otherwise  of  the  water  supply  than  upon  difference 
•of  local  industry. 

Most  of  the  villages  contain  several  hotels,  at  which  the  charges 
are  moderate,  about  £7  10s.  to  £10  per  month  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  boarding  houses  somewhat  lower ;  and  lodgings  with 
private  families  can  generally  be  negotiated.  A  fair  house  can 
•often  be  obtained  for  from  £3  to  £6  per  month  unfurnished. 

lUustratwe  cases. — The  nature  and  scope  of  the  Handbook  forbid 
the  insertion  of  cases  reported  in  extenso,  but  a  few  jottings  from 
various  sources  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  illustrating  the 
remarks  already  made. 
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Dr.  Zahn,  of  Ceres,  reports  that  the  death  rate  for  lung  and 
ttleiira  diseases  in  the  district,  with  an  European  population  of 
v,000,  is  as  follows :— Between  1872  and  1884,  five  cases  of  chronic 
and  six  of  acute  lung  disease  (exclusive  of  children  and  of  those 
who  have  emigrated  with  diseased  lungs) .  In  the  case  of  coloured 
natives,  Dr.  Zahn  is  unahle  to  make  a  satisfactory  statement,  as 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  fall  under  his  notice,  but  he  believes  lung 
disease  to  be  rather  prevalent  among  them,  due  to  poverty,  intem- 
perance and  bad  hygienic  surroundings. 

Since  1872  only  one  case  of  mileory  tubercle  in  a  youth  of 
eighteen. 

Many  invalids  suffering  from  phthisis  have  visited  Ceres,  and 
have  as  a  rule  been  benefited,  but  Dr.  Zahn  is  unable  to  report  a 
single  instance  of  complete  recovery,  usually  he  believes  because 
the  stay  was  too  short  or  the  disease  already  far  advanced. 

Dr.  Hurford,  of  Ceres,  reports  that  many  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  a  sojo^irn  there. 

Dr.  Davey,  of  Beaufort  "West,  reports  that  many  cases  of 
advanced  phthisis  have  come  to  Beaufort,  with  often  the  result  of 
a  certain  improvement  at  first,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  this  was  temporary  only ;  the  comforts  of  home  and  the 
presence  of  friends  and  relatives  are  much  missed,  and  their  want 
helps  to  make  matters  imsatisf actory.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  phthisis :  here  a  residence  in  these  parts  often 
works  wonders,  especially  if  patients  are  in  fau-ly  comfortable 
circumstances. 

Dr.  Mearns,  of  Prince  Albert,  reports  that  during  a  residence  of 
more  than  seven  years  he  has  remarked  a  special  immunity  from 
pulmonary  consumption  and  asthma.  The  place  is  not  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids  because  the  virtues  of  the  climate  have  never 
been  made  known,  and  perhaps  also  because  there  is  no  first-class 
accommodation  for  invalids. 

Dr.  M.  reports  the  following  cases  among  others : — 

1.  G.E.,  aged  19,  came  in  1879  with  marked  dulness  at  both  apices; 
on  left,  breaking  down  of  tissue,  mueo-purulent,  frequently  sanguineous 
expectoration,  night  sweats,  emaciation,  bad  appetite.  After  four 
months  he  left  with  marked  improvement  in  all  symptoms,  the  disease 
of  left  apex  stationary. 

2.  W.C.,  aged  42,  came  in  January,  1882,  advised  by  his  medical 
men  that  he  had  not  six  months  to  live.  Cavities  in  both  lungs,  great 
emaciation,  night  sweats,  purulent  expectoration,  with  frequent 
Itsemorrhages,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  short  he  appeared  to  be  sinking 
rapidly.  Improvement  was  steady  and  marked ;  he  gained  weight, 
appetite  returned,  night  sweats  almost  ceased,  and  one  cavity  appeared 
to  have  closed;  he  continued  to  improve  until  1883,  when  he  got 
chilled  in  returning  from  Cape  Town,  pleurisy  supervened  and  it  was 
long  ere  he  regained  strength.   He  continued  moderately  well,  taking 
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ii  good  amount  of  exercise,  till  1884,  when  lie  again  visited  Cape  Town 
and  contracted  jineumonia,  from  which  he  died  a  few  days  after  his 
return. 

3.  L.A.,  aged  24,  has  spent  three  winters  here.  He  came  with 
catarrh  at  both  apices,  which  disappeared  after  a  time  hut  reappeared 
after  returning  home  (in  a  neighbouring  district)  on  two  occasions ; 
the  last  time  she  stayed  some  months  and  her  medical  adviser  told  me 
that  she  remains,  fifteen  months  later,  strong  and  well. 

4.  H.N.,  aged  18,  with  bad  family  history,  had  dulness  at  left  apex 
and  harsh  breathing  at  the  right,  troublesome  cough,  night  sweats 
and  loss  of  flesh.  He  remained  here  six  months,  during  which  time 
above  symptoms  quite  disappeared,  and  two  years  later  when  seen 
again  he  was  well  and  chest  quite  healthy. 

5.  P.T.,  aged  35,  bad  family  history,  was  given  up  about  ten  years 
ago  as  an  incurable  consumptive.  There  is  no  reHable  account  of  the 
state  of  his  lungs  then,  but  now  they  show  evidence  of  old  pleuritic 
adhesions  and  consolidation.  He  is  not  robust  but  strong  enough  to 
follow  the  avocation  of  a  sheep  farmer,  and  his  is  a  case  which  the 
climate  of  the  Karroo  has  very  much  benefited. 

No  reports  have  unfortunately  been  received  from  Oradock, 
Grraaff-Eeinet,  or  Somerset  East ;  the  first  named  town  has  a  high 
reputation  as  a  place  of  resort  for  pulmonary  invalids. 

The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  number  of  eases  of  phthisis 
which  have  very  greatly  benefited  by  the  climate  of  the  Karoo, 
and  in  t(WO  cases  where  a  sojourn  of  a  couple  of  years  has  been 
made  a  complete  cure  has  resulted ;  these  cases  were  both  in  an 
early  stage.  He  knows  of  one  case  of  "fibroid  phthisis  with 
dilated  bronchi,"  where  the  sufferer  for  many  years  has  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  hale  old  man,  and  the  disease  is  almost  always  in 
abeyance. 

He  has  sent  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh  of  an  inveterate  kind 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  Karroo,  with  the  invariable  result  of  cure 
within  a  very  short  time. 

Cases  of  asthma,  unless  complicated  with  excessive  emphysema, 
are  nearly  always  benefited,  and  the  disease  kept  in  abeyance. 

Itinerary. — A  few  words  regarding  the  accessibility  of  the 
various  towns  mentioned  may  be  useful.  They  may  be  thus 
epitomised  : — 

1.  On  a  Line  of  Raihoay  : — 

1.  Worcester,  109  miles  from  Cape  Town.  2.  Beaufort  Wentf 
339  miles  from  Cape  Town.  3.  Cradock,  181  miles  from 
Port  Elizabeth;  658  miles  from  Cape  Town.  4.  Graaf- 
JReinet,  185  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth. 

2.  Off'  a  Line  of  Raihvay  : — 

1.  Tulhagh,  from  Tulbagh  Eoad  Station  a  few  miles  by 
cart  (76  miles  fi'om  Cape  Town).    2.  Ccrrn,  10  miles  from 
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Ceres  Eoad  Station,  whicli  is  85  miles  from  Cape  ToM'n. 

3.  Prim-o  Albert,  30  miles  by  passenger  cart  from  Prince 
Albert  Road  Station,  which  is  265  miles  from  Cape  Town. 

4.  Mitrmysburg,  about  50  milesfrom  Nelspoort  Station,  371  miles 
from  Cape  Town.  5.  Somerset  East,  16  miles  from  Cook- 
house Station,  which  is  126  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth. 
6.  JansemiUe,  18  miles  from  Mount  Stewart  Station,  which  is 
113  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth.  7.  Aberdeen,  about  30  miles 
from  Aberdeen  Eoad  Station,  which  is  145  miles  from  Port 
EHzabeth.  8.  Willoivinore,  73  miles  from  Baroe  Station, 
which  is  103  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth. 

THE  UPPER  KAREOO  PLATEAU. 
By  J.  Baird,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Ed. 

The  immense  tract  of  country  included  under  this  area  embraces 
the  Upper  Karroo  plateau  sloping  from  the  midland  mountain 
ranges  to  the  valley  of  the  Orange  River.  It  includes  the  fiscal 
divisions  of  Aliwal  North,  Albert,  Colesberg,  Middelburg,  Hanover, 
Hopetown,  Herbert,  Kimberley,  Richmond,  Yiotoria  Wesc,  Fraser- 
burg,  Carnarvon,  Calvinia,  and  part  of  Namaqualand.  This  plateau 
varies  in  height  from  2,700  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  one  point, 
the  Compassberg,  7,800  feet,  being  the  highest  point  in  the  Cape 
Colony. 

To  medical  men  and  invalids  the  great  and  characteristic  feature 
of  this  elevated  plateau  is  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  its  suitability 
as  a  residence  in  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  following 
remarks  are  intended  to  shew  this,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by 
words. 

There  cannot  be  said  to  exist  any  well  marked  division  of  the 
year  into  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  "Winter ;  rather  it  may 
be  described  as  a  long  summer  and  a  long  winter.  The  former 
begins  rather  suddenly  about  the  month  of  September,  increases 
in  intensity  till  January,  and  then  decreasing  till  the  end  of  April, 
while  the  latter  may  be  said  to  last  from  the  end  of  April  till  the 
month  of  September.  During  the  first  half  of  the  summer  months 
a  westerly  or  north-westerly  wind  prevails  during  the  day  which 
is  very  warm  and  dry  ;  it  often  blows  with  great  force,  bringing 
with  it  clouds  of  red  sand.  Towards  evening  the  wind  abates,  and 
is  followed  by  a  steady,  cool  and  refreshing  breeze  from  the  south- 
east during  the  night,  which  quite  invigorates  and  braces  after  the 
hot  winds  of  the  day.  Towards  the  end  of  December  or  the 
beginning  of  January  thunderstorms  are  common,  accompanied 
by  a  great  downfall  of  rain,  often  with  hail  showers.  These 
storms  are  of  short  duration,  and  their  effect  is  such  as  to  infuse 
new  life  into  every  Hving  thing.    With  the  exception  of  these 
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thunderstorms,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  whole  summer  life  is  ' 
led  under  a  cloudless  sky.  The  heat  in  summer,  although  great— 
iind  on  some  days  the  thermometer  ranges  as  high  as  110<^  F.  in 
the  shade — cannot  be  described  as  oppressive,  except  it  be  shortly 
before  a  thunderstorm  when  the  sky  is  overcast.  This  is  owing  to 
the_  excessive  dryness  of  the  air  and  to  a  gentle  current  of  wind 
which  almost  always  blows.  But  even  with  the  very  hottest  days 
&  cool  night  can  almost  invariably  be  depended  on.  The  winter 
in  this  region  is  most  delightful  during  the  day.  The  air  is  dry, 
dear  and  sharp.  But  during  the  hours  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise the  air  is  very  cold,  accompanied  by  sharp  frosts.  Often  the 
pools  of  water  are  frozen  over,  but  the  ice  melts  soon  after  the  sun 
rises.  Snow  falls  but  rarely,  in  some  places  once  in  five  or  six 
years,  and  that  in  no  great  quantity.  While  these  remarks  apply 
^•enerally  to  this  whole  area,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  climate 
will  vary  somewhat  as  we  approach  or  recede  from  the  mountains 
which  form  its  boundary. 

To  enable  an  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  climate  of  the  different 
Divisions,  I  shall  quote  from  the  reports  of  competent  medical 
■observers  on  their  different  towns  and  districts. 

At  the  extreme  east  of  this  area  lies  the  Division  of  Albert. 
From  Bm-ghersdoi-p,  the  chief  town  of  this  Division,  Dr.  Kanne- 
meyer  thus  reports  : — "  The  chief  summer  months  are  hot  and 
relaxing  dming  the  day : — the  mid- winter  nights  are  cold.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  weather  is  temperate  and  delightful.  The 
fiun  is  rarely  obscured,  never  for  a  whole  day,  mostly  and  grate- 
fully by  thunder-clouds  during  the  hot  summer  afternoons.  We 
Jive  practically  under  a  cloudless  sky.  Our  principal  rainfall  is 
in  summer,  sharp  and  short  thunderstorms.  These  showers  are 
very  refreshing.  The  range  of  temperature  in  summer  is  high 
on  the  plains.  In  the  Stormbergen  (Mountains)  it  is  more 
equable,  the  heat  never  oppressive  during  the  day,  nor  are  the 
nights  cold  ;  and  there  is  more  verdure  and  humidity.  In  winter, 
the  days  are  cloudless,  rainless,  sunny,  and  very  dry  on  the  plains. 
Between  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  air  is  very  cold  and  frosty.  Snow 
is  rare.  The  mountainous  parts  are  cold  and  comparatively 
■damp, — frosts  heavy  and  snow  occasionally.  Mists  or  fogs  are 
unknown  on  the  plains  ;  in  the  mountains  they  occur  frequently.' 

A  little  further  to  the  West  of  Albert,  and  not  far  from  the 
Sneuwberg  range  of  mountains,  lies  the  Division  of  Hanover. 
From  Hanover,  the  chief  town  of  this  Division,  Dr.  Wm.  Bom-ke 
sends  the  following  report : — "  The  climate  of  this  district  is  a 
particularly  dry  and  bracing  one.  The  winter  is  seldom  severe, — 
being  comparable  to  that  of  the  South  of  France,  the  days 
throughout  that  season  being  bright  and  balmy.  On  only  one 
occasion  was  the  thermometer  known  to  register  20°  of  frost.  The 
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Bummer  months  are  wai-m,  and  in  the  ahsence  of  the  light  i^revail- 
ino-  winds,  they  approach  a  tropical  heat ;  but  as  a  rule  you  can 
depend  on  a  grateMly  cool  evening.  The  sun  thi^oughout  the 
yeai'  reigns  supreme  in  the  heavens,  and  seldom,  indeed,  if  ever,  a 
day  passes  without  his  radiant  beams  being  both  seen  and  felt. 
For  the  past  three  years  the  average  rainfall  was  10-2  inches — 
distributed  on  an  average  over  34  days  or  portion  of  days  in  the 
year.    There  is  little  or  no  snow  during  the  winter." 

To  the  West  of  Hanover  lies  the  Division  of  Eichmond.  Dr. 
Fick  thus  reports  of  his  town  and  district :— "  To  the  South  and 
East,  the  district  of  Eichmond  is  bounded  by  a  formidable  range 
of  mountains,  the  Sneuwbergen,  one  point  of  which,  the  Compass- 
berg,  is  the  highest  in  the  Cape  Colony,  being  7,800  ft.  above  sea 
level.  During  winter  we  often  have  beautiful  days — no  wind  or 
<iu^st, — a  cloudless  sky — a  bracing  air,  and  the  sun  snfficiently 
strong  to  make  staying  out  of  doors  a  pleasm-e.  The  winter  nights 
are  cold — the  minimum  of  temperature  measured  once  by  me  was 
— 8°G.  When  the  summer  sets  in  the  windy  days  begin,  bringing 
a,  great  deal  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  even  through  closed  shutters. 
Mornings  and  afternoons  are  always  fresh  and  pleasant  even  in 
the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  In  summer,  heat  at  midday  is 
piercing,  but  not  oppressive." 

To  the  North  of  the  Divisions  of  Hanover  and  Eichmond  lies 
the  large  Division  of  Hopetown,  having  for  its  northern 
boundary  the  Orange  Eiver.  From  Hopetown,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Division,  Dr.  E.  B.  Muskett  thus  reports  : — "  The  sm^rounding 
country  consists  chiefly  of  large  plains,  often  sandy,  with  hills, 
some  of  considerable  elevation.  The  tow^n  itself  is  situated  in  a 
valley  opening  towards  the  Orange  Eiver,  the  river  being  distant 
about  1^  miles.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  Westward,  and 
blows  frequently  with  force  during  the  early  summer  months. 
The  thermometer  may  rise  to  100°  F.  in  the  shade  in  summer  and 
fall  to  20*^  F.  in  winter.  The  air  is  extremely  dry.  Eainfall  very 
scanty,  said  to  average  5  inches,  and  falls  almost  entirely  in  thun- 
der-showers, rain  without  lightning  being  rare.  Snow  is  rare,  but 
tolerably  severe  frosts  occur  at  night  in  winter.  Ice  always  melts 
before  the  middle  of  the  day." 

Further  to  the  West  of  the  Division  of  Eichmond,  and  forming 
the  apex  of  this  triangular  area  lies  the  extensive  Division  of 
Fraserburg.  From  its  chief  town,  Dr.  H.  P.  Butler  reports  as 
follows  : — "  In  winter  there  is  dry  cold  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
frost  is  very  severe,  sometimes  registering  19°.  In  summer  it  is 
very  hot  and  dry  in  daytime  ;  but  the  evenings  are  very  pleasant, 
being  cool.  The  sun  is  rarely  obscured  either  in  summer  or  in 
winter.  The  thermometer  varies  in  summer  from  90°  to  110°  F. 
in  the  shade.    In  winter  it  varies  from  24°  to  70°  F.    The  rain- 
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fall  is  very_  slight,  being  2  to  4  inches  for  the  past  few  years.  Snow 
often  falls  in  winter.    The  air  is  very  dry." 

From  the  Division  of  Carnarvon  to  the  North  of  Fraserburg, 
Dr.  Hanaii  reports  very  much  in  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Dr! 
Butler. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  drjniess  and  porous 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  great  elevation  above  sea  level,  the  tem- 
perature and  drjmess  of  the  air,  the  practically  cloudless  sky, 
permitting  almost  constant  outdoor  life,  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
scantiness  of  population  and  the  absence  of  hurry,  worry  and 
bustle  which  characterise  European  life,  we  have  an  almost  ideal 
set  of  conditions  requisite  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  certain 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  phthisis.  I  say  cure  of  phthisis 
advisedly,  because  cases  of  cure  are  within  the  experience  of  almost 
every  medical  man  practising  in  this  area.  Further,  the  all  but 
complete  absence  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  persons  bom  and  bred 
in  this  area  is  proof  of  the  favourable  operation  of  the  above  con- 
ditions in  this  direction.  The  most  convincing  proof,  however, 
is  afforded  by  the  record  of  cases  by  competent  medical  men. 

In  a  personal  experience  of  ten  years  practice  as  a  physician,  in 
a  district  in  the  Division  of  Colesberg,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,000  white  and  coloured,  and  including  all  ages,  only  tico  cases  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  came  under  my  care,  originating  in  natives  of 
the  district,  but  neither  of  which  were  tubercular.  One  case  was 
that  of  a  girl  aged  16  ;  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia, 
which  ultimately  developed  into  phthisis.  After  careful  treatment 
she  gradually  recovered,  married,  and  is  now  the  mother  of  several 
children.  The  other  case  was  one  of  syphylitic  phthisis  in  a  mar- 
ried woman.  She  died  in  childbed.  Several  cases  from  near  the 
coast  of  this  Colony,  and  from  Europe,  came  under  my  care  with 
phthisis,  all  of  which  were  greatly  benefited  by  residence,  and 
followed  active  and  usefiil  lives.  One  case  especially  I  can  call  to 
mind,  that  of  a  Mrs.  A.  B.,  who,  in  spite  of  extensive 
disease  of  both  kmgs,  carried  on  an  active  business,  reared  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  nursed  for  some  years  a  paralytic  husband. 
The  only  signs  of  illness  she  exhibited  were  occasional  attacks  of 
coughing,  and  in  the  summer  slight  streaks  of  blood  in  the  spectum. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  had  this  patient  been  living  at  or  near 
the  sea  coast  of  this  Colony,  or  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  she 
would  long  ago  have  succumbed  to  this  dire  disease,  whereas  she 
is  alive  and  actively  employed  at  this  present  time. 

The  following  short  history  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Muskett,  of  Hopetown, 
of  two  cases  which  came  under  his  notice  within  the  last  few  years, 
speaks  volumes  : — 

"  E,  P.  and  C.  P.,  two  brothers,  aged  respectively  18  and  19 
years,  arrived  in  Hopetown  three  years  ago.    Their  two  elder 
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brothers  died  within  eighteen  months  of  rapidly  developing  con- 
Buniption.  On  the  death  of  the  last  they  took  fright,  and  had 
their  Inngs  examined  by  two  physicians,  separately,  one  a 
specialist.  Both  pronounced  the  young  men  to  be  suffering  from 
the  incipient  stages  of  phthisis,  and  recommended  them  to  leave 
England  immediately,  which  they  at  once  did.  On  examination 
of  their  chest  on  their  arrival  in  Hopetown,  both  were  found  to  be 
in  an  almost  similar  state — dullness  over  a  considerable  area  at  the 
apices  of  both  lungs,  more  jDronounced  on  the  left  side,  lengthened 
expiratory  mm'mur,  some  crepitation,  flattening  of  the  chest  in  the 
affected  region  and  diminished  movement.  In  addition  they  suf- 
fered from  muscular  weakness,  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  and 
loss  of  flesh.  They  also  had  slight  cough  but  no  expectoration. 
At  the  end  of  six  mouths  the  physical  signs  had  much  diminished, 
and  thej;  had  regained  strength  and  flesh,  the  younger  so  much  so 
that  his  clothes  were  too  small  for  him.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
1/ear,  the  physical  signs  had  disappeared,  and  they  felt  otherwise  tvell. 
Now,  after  three  years  the  one  pursues  a  laborious  profession  in 
Kimberleij,  the  other  has  returned  to  England;  both  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health." 

Dr.  Fick,  of  Richmond,  thus  reports  of  his  own  case  : — "  I, 
myself,  am  a  fair  sample  of  a  man  who  has  benefited  by  residence 
in  this  climate.  I  came  from  Germany  in  1879,  partly  because 
I  was  suspected  to  be  Consumptive.  After  a  few  years  stay  in 
Richmond,  my  whole  appearance  was  altered.  I  became  hale  and 
hardy,  and  had  gained  in  weight  40  lbs.,  weighing  180  to  190  lbs." 

From  Burghersdorp  in  the  Division  of  Albert,  Dr.  Kanne- 
meyer  reports  as  follows : — "  I  have  more  than  once  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  eases  of  phthisis  coming  from  Europe,  but 
too  far  advanced  for  cure,  derive  temporary  benefit  during  their 
sojourn  amongst  us.  Incipient  or  early  cases  at  once  improve. 
Hitherto  invalids  frequenting  this  part  of  the  country  in  search  of 
health  have  made  their  stay  too  short,  or  have  come  too  late. 
Continuous  residence  is  necessary  to  establish  a  cure.  There  are 
about  half-a-dozen  persons  residing  in  this  town  at  present,  leading 
useful  lives,  who  came  here  as  confirmed  invalids,  and  whose  lives 
have  been  undoubtedly  saved  by  continuous  residence." 

From  the  town  of  Hanover,  Dr.  Bourke  sends  the  following  : — 
*'  There  seems  to  be  a  special  immunity  from  Consumption  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  as  it  is  seldom  if  ever  met  with 

among  the  people  born  and  bred  in  this  district  There  are 

to  my  knowledge  two  cases  of  Consumption  in  this  district  to  all 
mtents  and  purposes  cured.  The  individuals  in  question  arrived 
from  England  with  the  disease  in  a  most  aggravated  form  ;  and 
now  after  several  years  residence,  they  are  practically  restored  to 
their  former  health  and  vigour.    The  late  District  Surgeon  of  this 
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place  is  another  instance  in  point.  For  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  malady  on  his  arrival  in  this  Colony,  lie  was 
enabled,  thi-ough  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  climate,  to  carry  on 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  general  practitioner  for  ten  years  ;  and  it 
was  only  on  his  return  to  England  that  he  succumbed  to  the 
disease.  Other  two  cases  occur  to  my  memory  in  wliich  the 
patients  are  being  gradually  restored  to  health  and  vigour." 

Dr.  J.  Hanau  sends  the  following  instances  from  the  town  of 
Carnarvon: — "AGrerman  gentleman  (a  missionary),  about  54 
years  of  age,  is  reported  to  me  by  good  autliority,  as  having 
suffered  from  Consumption  some  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
is  now  so  well  that  as  long  as  I  have  known  him,  he  has  not 
required  medical  attendance.  Another  German,  aged  -30,  in  whose 
family  there  is  hereditary  predisposition  to  Consumption,  became 
ill  in  this  Colony,  and  exhibited  signs  of  phthisis  after  an  attack  of 
pleurisy.  He  is  now  attending  to  his  business,  and  seldom  requires 
professional  advice. — A  young  gentleman,  aged  21,  born  in  Cape 
Town,  with  a  family  predisposition,  was  warned  by  his  former 
medical  attendant,  and  while  resident  in  Cape  Town  was  constantly 
troubled  with  attacks  of  Bronchitis,  now  finds  himself  as  well  as 
possible,  and  is  never  troubled  by  his  old  complaint." 

The  late  Dr.  L.  Gogol,  District  Surgeon  of  Murraysburg — a 
district  to  the  South  of  E/ichmond, — in  reporting  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1882,  says  : — "  During  a  practice  extending  over 
five  years,  I  have  not  hit  upon  one  patient  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  born  in  this  or  the  adjoining  districts." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  of  benefit  devided  from 
residence  in  this  area.  If  space  permitted,  their  nimiber  could  be 
very  largely  increased  by  drawing  on  the  case-books  of  an^ 
physician  practising  within  its  limits.  They  will,  however,  suffice 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  not  only  can  phthisis 
be  alleviated  and  life  prolonged,  but  that  it  can  actually  be  ctu-ed 
by  a  sufficiently  long  residence. 

Although,  fi'om  the  grave  nature  of  the  disease,  and  because  of 
the  brilliant  results  recorded  of  its  cure,  phthisis  has  been  chiefly 
and  especially  mentioned,  this  is  not  the  only  disease  benefited 
by  residence.  Many  cases  of  Asthma  and  Chronic  Bronchitis  are 
on  record  where  benefit  has  been  derived.  Indeed,  speaking 
generally,  cases  requiring  a  dry  warm  air  and  altitude  are  all 
benefited. 

With  a  record  such  as  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  strange  that 
the  advantages  of  residence  here  are  not  more  widely  know  and 
generally  vised  by  Europeans  than  they  at  present  are.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
drawn  to  it  by  medical  men  in  the  Em-opean  Medical  Journals. 
But  the  chief  reason  for  its  neglect  is  the  fact  that  until  quite 
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recently  it  was  very  difficult  of  access.  Before  the  discovery  of 
the  Diamond  Fields,  which  lie  heyond  this  area,  it  was  to  Euro- 
peans at  least  an  unknoAvn  country,  the  usual  mode  of  travelling . 
at  that  time  was  the  slow  ox-wagon  or  on  horseback.  When  the 
wealth  of  Kimberley  attracted  a  large  population  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  ox-wagon  gave  place  to  the  speedier  passenger  coach 
and  the  post-cart.  These  are  now  supplanted  by  the  Eailway, 
which  runs  right  through  the  centre  of  this  area  into  Kimberley 
beyond.  What  was  twelve  years  ago  a  journey  causing  mucb 
expense,  time  and  trouble,  can  now  be  accomplished  with  cheap- 
ness, speed,  and  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  Pullman  car.  What 
it  formerly  took  days  to  accomplish  can  now  be  executed  with 
oomf  ori  in  hoiu's. 

There  are  no  Hospitals  or   Sanatoria  for  the  reception  of 
invalids  in  this  area.    Those,  therefore,  who  contemplate  a  resi- 
dence here  will  have  to  depend  upon  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses  and 
private  lodgings.    Board  and  lodging  in  any  of  these  establish- 
ments ranges  from  £6  to  £12  per  month  according  to  the  mode  of 
life  and  accommodation.    For  those  who  contemplate  housekeeping 
on  their  own  account  the  following  information  will  be  of  service. 
Unfurnished  houses  are  obtainable  in  most  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  cost  from  £2  to  £6  10s,  per  month  according  to- 
accommodation.    Domestic  servants  are  almost  all  drawn  from  the- 
coloured  classes.    Their  wages  range  from  15s.  to  30s.  per  month 
with  food.    These  servants  as  a  general  rule  are  by  no  means  of 
the  best,  but  often  very  good,  well  trained,  and  faithful  servants- 
are  to  be  met  with.    The  general  rule  is  that  servants  do  not  sleep 
in  the  houses  of  their  employers,  but  leave  for  their  own  homes  at 
night  and  return  early  in  the  morning.    With  regard  to  food,, 
beef  and  mutton  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  the  average  price  being 
6d.  per  lb. ;  Bread,  2  lb.  loaf,  6d.    Milk  and  Butter  depend  so' 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  seasons  and  the  rainfall,  that  no  general 
rule  holds  good  for  the  whole  area.    After  a  good  season  with 
heavy  rainfall,  both  butter  and  milk  are  plentiful,  and  the  latter 
very  good  in  quality.    The  prices  will  then  range  for  butter  from' 
Is.  to  3s.  per  lb.,  and  for  milk  3d.  to  4d.  per  quart  bottle.    In  dry 
seasons,  again,  milk  is  scarcely  to  be  had  for  payment,  but  where  it 
can  be  had  it  varies  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  quart  bottle,  while  butter' 
ranges  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  lb.    Canned  or  imported  milk  and 
butter  are  both  extensively  used  during  the  dry  seasons.  During 
the  summer  eggs  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  but  during  the  winter 
they  are  dear  and  scarce  :  the  price  varies  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
doz.    When  the  towns  are  situated  on  or  near  a  river,  such  places,, 
for  example  as  Aliwal  North,  Oolesberg,  Hanover,  Philip's  Town, 
Hope  Town,  river  fish  are  obtainable.    In  winter,  sea  fish  can  be 
had  by  rail  from  the  different  Coast  Ports.   No  prices  can  be  stated 
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for  this  kind  of  food,  as  it  is  looked  upon  more  as  luxury  thau 
necessary,  and  the  supply  is  irregular.  With  regard  to  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  the  same  remark  applies  as  to  butter  and  milk,  all 
depends  on  the_  nature  of  the  season.  If  rain  is  plentiful,  and 
there  are  no  untimely  frosts,  fruit  and  vegetables  are  abundant, 
jcheap,  and  of  good  quality  in  most  of  the  towns.  Amongst  the 
fruits  grown  in  the  town  or  on  the  surrounding  farms,  the  chief 
are  Oranges,  .Naartjes,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches  and  Apricots, 
Grapes,  Figs,  Mulberries,  Loquats,  Pomegranates,  Quinces,  Water 
Melons  and  Musk  Melons. 

Of  the  towns  and  villages  within  this  area,  and  in  which  invalids 
would  natm-ally  be  inclined  to  live,  it  may  be  said  that  they  vary 
very  much  in  appearance  and  size,  according  to  the  amount  of 
water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  their  age.  Where  water 
is  abundant,  foliage  is  plentiful,  and  the  town  or  village  has  a 
jcheerful  a.nd  comfortable  appearance ;  where  it  is  absent,  the  town 
has  a  dry  and  desolate  look.  There  is  here  none  of  the  historical 
associations,  the  beauteous  landscapes,  the  refined  society,  or  art 
collections  of  a  Mediterranean  health  resort,  nor  the  grand  scenery 
of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  characteristics  are,  rather,  a  rough,  whole- 
some plenty,  and  a  free  and  primitive  state  of  society.  Many 
of  the  towns  are  dull  and  dreary,  and  when  an  invalid  has  no 
employment,  time  will  hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  It  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  a  cure  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months  stay,  but  extend  into  years ;  indeed,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  to  ensure  a  cure  continuous  residence  is 
aiecessary.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  although  the  EngUsh 
language  is  pretty  generally  spoken  in  the  towns  and  villages,  the 
prevailing  language  is  Dutch,  and  that  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people  are  in  many  ways  different  fiom  what  prevails  in 
Europe. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  after  a  few  years  residence,  the 
free  and  easy  mode  of  life  in  these  country  towns  becomes  very 
pleasant,  and  is  often  looked  back  to  with  regret  on  the  return  to 
;a  large  city.  The  conclusion  of  tbie  whole  matter  is,  what  will  not 
one  do  for  dear  life  !  To  gain  this  one  pearl  of  great  price,  all 
others  can  be  dispensed  with. 

One  word  with  regard  to  clothing.  Many  people,  on  leaving 
Europe  for  this  country,  load  themselves  with  light,  and  omit 
vto  take  warm  clothing,  supposing  the  latter  not  to  be  necessary. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
reports,  the  nights  are  venj  cold,  especially  in  midwinter.  It 
«ho\ild  be  distinctly  understood  that  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
clothing  is  necessary  here  as  in  Grreat  Britain.  Flannel  and  tweed 
are  just  as  essential  here  as  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Beaiing 
ihis  in  mind  wiU  save  much  useless  expense. 
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By  Theodobe  Eeunert,  M.  Inst.  M.E. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  is  recorded  in  such  primitive  times 
and  their  occurrence  is  so  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  when  and  where  they  were  first  discovered. 
Even  if  the  mention  of  the  diamond  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  (chap, 
xxxix,  V.  11)  amongst  the  jewels  in  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate be  declared  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  translators,  there  is 
evidence  enough  that  diamonds  were  possessed  by  the  Hindoos  and 
Greeks  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  nay,  it  is  declared 
on  good  authority  that  the  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor  may  be  traced 
back  for  5,000  years,  at  which  remote  period  it  is  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  songs  of  the  Yedas  as  having  formed  part  of  the  treasures 
~  of  an  old  Indian  chief.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  earliest 
known  diamonds  came  from  India.  The  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  and  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  allude  to  diamonds  and 
their  origin,  refer  only  to  the  Indian  mines,  and,  indeed,  until 
quite  modern  times  no  other  source  of  supply  was  known. 

The  Indian  mines  are  scattered  along  the  whole  centre  of  the 
peninsula  from  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  the 
province  of  Bundelcund,  lat.  25'^  N.,  to  the  banks  of  the  Pennaur 
Eiiver  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  lat.  15"  N.  The  famous  mines  of 
Goleonda  are  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  about  lat.  17°,  though  it 
is  probable  no  diamonds  were  ever  found  in  or  near  the  city  itself. 
To-day  the  only  Indian  mines  regularly  worked  are  the  northern 
ones  at  Punnah  in  Bundelcund,  but  the  total  yield  is  of  trifling 
importance  to  the  world's  traffic,  the  bulk  of  the  production  being 
consumed  by  the  local  markets,  the  principal  of  which  is  at  Benares. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  weight  of  Indian  diamonds  ex- 
ported to  Europe  does  not  exceed  100  carats.  They  are  chiefly 
interesting  through  their  historical  associations,  nearly  all  the 
celebrated  crown- jewels  of  Europe  having  been  derived  from  India. 
The  opening  of  the  Brazilian  mines  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  practically  closed  the  mines  of  the  Deccan. 

The  Brazilian  diamond-fields  are  situated  in  the  Serra  do  Espin- 
haco,  a  chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the  coast  between 
Bahia  and  Eio  Janeiro,  following  the  direction  of  the  43rd  meridian 
between  latitudes  lO''  and  20'^  north.  In  this  range  occur  the  re- 
nowned mines  of  Diamantina  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  but 
other  rich  diamond  mines  exist  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Continent 
near  "Villa  Bella  (or  Masso  Grosso),  at  Cuyaba  and  other  places  on 
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the  Paraguay  river.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  mines 
continued  to  supply  the  world  with  diamonds,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  vastly  richer  diamond  deposits  of  South  Africa  ruined  the 
Brazilian  trade,  as  that  had  previously  ruined  the  Indian  mines. 

Several  other  widely  distant  countries  have  yielded  diamonds, 
though  in  much  less  quantities  than  India  and  Brazil.  In  the 
North  American  continent  diamonds  have  been  found  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Arizona,  California,  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  Two 
countries  in  Europe  have  also  supplied  a  few  stones  In  the  year 
1829,  some  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  gold  washings  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  near  the  iron  mines  of 
Bissersk,  and  a  single  diamond  is  reported  to  have  been  foimd  at 
Dlaschkowitz,  in  Bohemia.  Small  quantities  are  said  on  doubtful 
authority  to  occur  also  in  Algeria,  and  in  some  parts  of  Siberia. 
More  important  than  any  of  the  last  named  are  the  mines  of  the 
East  India  Archipelago.  About  the  year  1840  diamonds  were 
found  in  Sumatra,  subsequently  in  Celebes,  but  the  island  of 
Borneo  alone  in  that  group  has  continued  to  produce  a  regular 
supply,  sending,  it  is  computed,  about  3,000  carats  annually  into 
the  European  market.  One  of  the  largest  diamoDds  in  the  world, 
a  pure  white  stone  of  367  carats,  was  found  near  Landak  in 
Borneo;  it  is  still  uncut  and  belongs  to  the  Eajah  of  Matam. 
One  other  diamondiferous  region  only,  but  that  completing  the 
number  of  the  continents,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Diamonds 
were  discovered  in  Australia  in  the  year  1852,  and  again  in  1859, 
on  the  Macquarie  Eiver  in  New  South  Wales,  100  miles  north-east 
of  Sydney,  also  ten  years  later  near  Eylstone  on  the  Cudgegong 
Biver,  and  latterly  at  Bingera  near  the  Grwydir  Eiver,  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  Colony,  about  lat.  30°  S.  long.  151°. 

The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,  though  of  later  discovery 
than  any  cf  the  above,  have  eclipsed  them  all  in  richness  and 
extent.  They  are  situated  north  of  the  Orange  River,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Grriqualand  West,  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  storj^  of 
their  discovery,  of  which  many  slightly  different  versions  exist,  is 
as  follows. 

Early  in  the  year  1867,  a  trader  named  John  O'ReiUy, 
travellijig  southwards  from  the  Orange  River,  rested  his  oxen  at 
the  farm  "  De  Kalk,"  the  property  of  one  Schalk  van  Niekerk,  in 
the  Hopetown  district ;  and  this  is  Mr.  O'Reilly's  account  of  what 
he  saw  there,  given  in  a  letter  addressed  some  five  years  later  to 
the  Grovernor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  : — 

"  In  March,  1867,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Colesberg  from  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers;  I  outspanned  at  Mr.  Niekerk'a 
Farm,  where  I  saw  a  beautiful  lot  of  Orange  River  stones  on  his 
table,  and  which  I  examined.    I  told  Niekerk  they  were  very 
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pretty.  He  shewed  me  another  lot,  out  of  which  I  at  once  picked 
the  "  first  diamond."  I  asked  him  for  it,  and  he  told  me  I  could^ 
have  it,  as  it  belonged  to  a  Bushman  boy  of  Daniel  J acobs.  _  I 
took  it  at  once  to  Hope  Town,  and  made  Mr.  Chalmers,  Civil 
Commissioner,  aware  of  the  discovery.  I  then  took  it  on  to 
Colesberg,  and  gave  it  to  the  Acting  Civil  Commissioner  there  for 
transmission  to  Cape  Town  to  the  High  Commissioner.  The 
Acting  Ci\al  Commissioner  sent  it  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Graham's- 
Town,  who  forwarded  it  to  Cape  Town." 

Dr.  Atherstone  wrote  back  to  the  Colesberg  Commissioner — Mr. 
Lorenzo  Boyes,  who  is  still  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  in 
another  part  of  the  Colony — "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  stone- 
you  have  sent  me.    It  is  a  veritable  diamond,  weighs  21j  carats, 
and  is  worth  £500.    It  has  spoiled  all  the  jeweller's  files  in 
Grraham's  Town,  and  where  that  came  from  there  must  be  lots- 
more."    Dr.   Atherstone's   opinion   was   confirmed  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskell,  the  Crown  jewellers  in  London,  to  whom  the 
stone  was  sent  for  inspection,  and  it  was  subsequently  purchased  at 
the  above  valuation  by  8ir  Philip  Wodehouse,  who  preceded  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  in  the  Governorship,  and  who  sent  it  to  the  Paris- 
Exhibition  of  1867. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Messrs.  Boyes  and  O'Reilly,  who' 
shared  the  proceeds  of  this  sale,  were  well  satisfied  with  their 
bargain.    They  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  scene  of  the  first 
discovery,  where  otliers  soon  joined  in  the  exciting  search,  but  the 
success  was  so  small  that  for  another  two  years  the  existence  of 
diamond  fields  in  South  Africa  continued  to  be  disputed.  How- 
ever, in  1869,  Yan  Niekerk  secured  from  a  Grriqua  or  Hottentot  a- 
large  stone  for  which  he  gave  the  sum  of  £400  or  live-stock  to- 
about  that  value,  and  which  he  sold  directly  after  to  Messrs. 
Lilienfeld  of  Hope  Town  for  over  £10,000.    This  was  the  famous- 
"  Star  of  South  Africa."    It  weighed  83J  carats  in  the  rough,  and 
was  estimated  in  June,  1870,  to  be  worth  £25,000.    It  has  been 
cut,  and  now  figures  amongst  the  jewels  of  the  Countess  of 
Dudley,  its  present  weight  being  46J  carats. 

When  it  was  clearly  authenicated  that  a  gem  of  such  value  had' 
been  found,  the  first  large  "  rush  "  of  diggers  made  their  way  iip 
to  the  Orange  River,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  the- 
earliest  finds  were  in  the  Hope  Town  District  no  mine  has  beeni 
discovered  there.  However,  careful  prospecting  soon  proved  that, 
the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River  were  rich  in  diamonds.  The  search- 
ing parties  worked  their  way  from  the  junction  of  the  Orange- 
and  Vaal  up  the  latter  stream  as  far  as  Hebron,  leaving  detach- 
ments of  diggers  along  the  whole  course.  About  100  miles  above 
the  junction  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  they  reached 
Klipdrift,  or  Barkly,  which  Kttle  town  has  since  remained  the 
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•centre  of  the  twenty  oir  thirty  mining  camps  where  with  more  or 
less  of  intermission  and  with  varying  success  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
liave  continued  to  be  explored  for  diamonds  up  to  the  present 
rtime  (1886).  ^ 

In  1870  a  large  population,  numbering  not  less  than  10,000, 
-chiefly  males,  had  spread  itself  along  the  river,  constant  recruits 
-arriving  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  Yankees  and  other  keen-witted  miners,  who  brought  to  bear  on 
•the  new  industry  their  valuable  experience  gained  in  California  and 
Australia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1870  news  came  of  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  some  twenty  miles  further  south,  about  midway  between 
?the  Vaal  and  Modder  Elvers,  near  to  where  the  town  of  Kimberley 
now  stands,  and  many  of  the  Eiver  Diggings  were  soon  abandoned 
'■ihj  the  rush  to  the  farms  of  Dutoitspan  and  Bultfontein.  The 
improvement   was   not  very   encouraging.    Neither  the  river 
•diggings  nor  the  newly  opened  mines  were  sufficiently  rich  to 
vprove  remunerative  to  so  large  an  influx  of  workers  with  the  pri- 
?mitive  appliances  at  their  disposal,  whilst  the  change  from  the 
.vgreen  banks  and  shady  trees  of  the  limpid  Vaal  to  the  arid  sand 
of  Dutoitspan,  where  water  even  for  domestic  purposes  was  almost 
;a  luxmy  and  at  times  quite  unobtainable,  was  not  conducive  to 
•cheer  the  spirits  of  men  whose  hopes  of  speedy  fortune  had  beer« 
itudely  disappointed. 

Hardly  a  more  dreary  existence  can  be  imagined  than  that  of 
^the  early  days  on  the  Diamond  Fields.    Comforts  there  were 
.absolutely  none.    Not  a  single  substantial  dwelling  afforded  shelter 
^from  the  burning  sun  :  men  lived  under  canvas,  and  the  owner  of 
an  iron  or  wooden  shanty  was  looked  upon  as  a  lord.    If  you 
^  crossed  the  street  you  trod  ankle  deep  in  sand,  and  probably  before 
/reaching  the  other  side  a  small  dust  storm  in  embryo  had  choked 
■and  blinded  you.    The  dust  and  the  flies,  and  worse,  pervaded 
« everywhere ;  they  sat  down  with  you  to  meals  and  escorted  you  to 
•bed.    The  want  of  good  food  and  pure  water  brought  on  disease, 
•and  many  a  poor  fellow  who  had  expected  to  find  an  Eldorado  on 
the  Fields  succumbed  to  the  fever  which  threatened  to  become 
endemic.    Yet  the  men  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  this  sort 
of  life  were  mostly  fresh  from  the  comforts  of  civilization.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  rowdy  uncouth  class  such  as  peopled 
the  "  Roaring  Camps  "  of  the  far  West.    The  expense  and  difficulty 
-of  reaching  the  Diamonds  Fields,  even  from  the  nearest  towns  of 
^the  Cape  Colon}'-,  kept  rogues  and  loafers  out  of  the  place.  Though 
•distant  only  650  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  500  fi-om  Port 
Elizabeth,  the  journey  from  the  latter  port  occupied  a  month  and 
■aix  weeks  from  the  former.    It  had  to  be  performed  in  a  spriug- 
iless  transport-wagon,  di-awn  by  ten  to  sixteen  bullocks,  over  roads 
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that  no  description  could  convey  tlie  vileness  of,  and  the  cost  per- 
passenger  was  not  less  than  fifty  pounds. 

To-day  all  this  is  changed.  The  railway,  which  has  placed  the 
Diamond  Fields  within  30  hours'  journey  of  the  coast,  now  brings  a- 
daily  supply  of  all  the  luxuries  the  Colony  can  produce,  whilst  the 
establishment  of  the  Kimberley  waterworks  provides  a  constant 
store  of  good  and  cheap  water,  which  not  only  removes  the  greatest 
hardship  of  the  early  days,  but  gives  an  impetus  to  gardening,  so- 
that  thousands  of  trees  have  been  planted,  and  nearly  every  house 
now  boasts  its  flower-plot.  In  the  last  five  years  large  sums  have- 
been  spent  in  building  and  other  permanent  improvements.  The- 
town  has  been  drained,  paved,  and  lighted,  and  the  public  health 
has  so  greatly  improved  that  "camp  fever"  is  said  to  be  dying- 
out,  and  seldom  now  proves  fatal. 

The  tahsman  that  has  wrought  these  alterations  and  converted 
within  fifteen  years  a  diggers'  encampment  into  a  thriving  populous 
city,  is  the  wealth  produced  by  Kimberley  Mine. 

Early  in  the  year  1871  a  new  digging  was  discovered  two  mile& 
distant  from  Dutoitspan,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  situated, 
on  a  farm  named  Yooruitzigt,  the  property  of  one  De  Beer,  from 
whom  it  was  termed  "  Old  De  Beer's."  And  on  this  same  farm 
in  July,  1871,  the  famous  "  Colesberg  Kopje  "  or  "  De  Beer's  New 
Rush,"  as  it  was  variously  called,  was  discovered  by  a  Mr. 
E-awstorne  of  Colesberg,  which  town  had  thus  the  honour  of  giving.: 
its  name  to  the  richest  mine  in  the  world.  By  a  Government  pro- 
clamation issued  three  years  later  (see  Statute  Law  of  Griqualand^ 
West,  No.  7  of  1874)  these  diggings  were  converted  into  "  Mines" 
with  the  respective  titles  of  "Dutoitspan  Mine,"  "De  Beer's- 
Mine,"  and  "  Kimberley  Mine."  The  Bultfontein  diggings  were 
not  proclaimed  a  mine  till  1882  (Proc.  No.  2J0  of  '82). 

Kimberley  Mine  lies  due  West  of  De  Beer's,  and  Bultfontein- 
Mine  is  to  the  South  West  of  Dutoitspan.  The  centres  of  Kim- 
berley and  De  Beer's  Mines  are  exactly  one  mile  apart,  the  centres 
of  De  Beer's  and  Dutoitspan  just  over  two  miles,  whilst  the  centres- 
of  Dutoitspan  and  Bultfontein  are  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  A  circle  three  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter  would  enclose 
the  whole  of  the  four  mines. 

The  three  adjacent  farms  containing  these  four  Mines  changed 
hands  very  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  diggings.  The  real, 
name  of  the  farm  containing  the  Dutoitspan  Mine  isDorstfontein. 
This  farm  was  owned  in  1870  by  one  Van  Wyk,  Dutoit  having- 
been  the  former  proprietor,  whilst  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Bult- 
fontein belonged  to  another  Dutchman  named  Du  Plooy.  The 
owners  had  at  first  issued  "  brief  jes,"  or  licences  to  dig,  at  a 
trifiing  charge,  but  the  growing  number  of  diggers  soon  proved  too 
gi-eat  for  their  pastoral  tastes,  and  both  owners  disposed  of  their 
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{property  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Webb,  tbrougb  whom  it  eventually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  London  and  South  African  Exploration 
'Company. 

The  Vooruitzigt  estate  was  similarly  purchased  from  its  owner, 
De  Beer,  by  Messrs.  Dunell,  Ebden  and  Co.,  a  Port  Elizabeth 
.firm  of  merchants,  for  the  sum  of  £6,000. 

The  new  proprietors  of  the  several  farms  were  not  slow  in  raising 
handsome  revenues  out  of  the  diggers,  and  not  a  few  complications 
arose  as  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry,  particularly  on 
Vooruitzigt,  demanded  an  ever  increasing  area  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  digging  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  inter- 
national difficulties  arose  respecting  the  right  of  government  over 
the  whole  territory  of  Griqualand  West. 

The  Orange  Free  State  (which  had  been  converted  into  a 
Republic  out  of  the  British  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty  in  1854) 
held  nominally  the  reins  of  government  over  the  digging  popula- 
tion till  1871,  but  its  organisation  was  manifestly  unfit  to  maintain 
law  and  order  amongst  that  growing  independent  community. 
Moreover  its  right  to  the  territory  was  more  than  questionable,  the 
true  owner  being  doubtless  the  chief  of  the  West  Grriquas,  Isicholas 
Waterboer.  This  chief  had  previously  petitioned  the  British 
Grovernment  to  take  him  under  its  protection,  and  on  a  renewal  of 
his  prayer,  backed  by  many  of  the  diggers,  his  allegiance  was 
accepted,  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  as  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner in  South  Africa,  by  a  Proclamation  of  27th  October,  1871, 
declared  Waterboer  and  his  tribe  to  be  British  subjects,  and 
•their  territory  British  territory. 

The  Free  State  officials  retired,  but  their  government  continued 
to  dispute  the  legality  of  the  annexation.  However  in  1876  the 
President,  Mr.  Brand,  visited  England,  and  on  19th  July  of 
that  year  a  convention  was  signed  in  London  between  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  himself,  whereby  the  Free  State  relinquished  all 
future  claim  to  the  territory  of  Criqualand  West,  and  received 
from  the  British  Covernment  the  sum  of  £90,000  in  substitution. 

The  administration  of  the  province  was  for  a  couple  of  years 
entrusted  to  three  Local  Commissioners ;  but  in  1873,  a  change 
being  needed,  Mr.  Eichard  Southey  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  G-riqualand  West,  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Council  of 
four  nominee  members  and  four  elective  members.  Under  this 
government  occurred  the  memorable  "  rebellion  "  of  April,  1875, 
when  the  irritation  of  the  diggers  against  their  rulers  rose  to  such 
a  pitch  that  the  black  flag  was  hoisted  and  men  openly  armed 
themselves  to  conflict  the  authorities.  The  disturbance  passed  off 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  subsquent  purchase  by  the  Grovernment 
•of  the  farm  of  Vooruitzigt  for  the  sum  of  £100,000  led  to  amitiga- 
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tion  of  tlie  grievances.  Mr.  Southey  was  recalled,  and  Colonel 
Crossman  sent  out  from  England  to  investigate  the  matter,  he 
being  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Major  Lanyon,  who  acted  as 
"  Administrator "  till  January,  1879  (when  he  was  removed  to 
govern  the  Transvaal),  and  Colonel  Warren  was  appointed  "  Acting 
Administrator,"  in  which  office  he  was  followed  nine  months  later 
by  Mr.  J.  Rose  Innes.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  good  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  Diamond  Fields  Volunteers  in  the  Native 
Wars  of  1878-9,  which,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  displayed  at  the 
time  of  the  Transvaal  (1879)  and  Bechuanaland  (1885)  Expeditions, 
proved  the  loyalty  of  the  Mining  Community. 

On  the  18th  October,  1880,  Griqualand  West  was  formally  incor- 
porated in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  annexation  was  much  opposed 
on  the  Fields  at  the  time,  but  probably  the  presence  of  Criqualand 
West  Members  in  the  Cape  Parliament  has  assisted  the  passing 
of  wholesome  measures  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  diamond 
industry. 

The  Diamond  Trade  Act  (No.  48  of  '82)  was  passed  on  30th  June, 
1882,  the  Precious  Stones  and  Minerals  Mining  Act  (No.  19  of 
'83)  on  27th  September,  1883,  and  the  Regulation  of  Trade  in 
Diamonds  within  the  Colony  Act  (No.  14  of  '85)  on  25th  July,  1885. 
The  object  of  these  Acts  is  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  various 
Mining  Ordinances  promulgated  by  the  Grriqualand  West  Grovern- 
ment,  also  to  place  restrictions  on  the  tra^&c  in  diamonds  ;  to  con- 
stitute a  Special  Court  at  Kimberley  with  power  to  inflict  heavy 
penalties  (up  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour)  on 
those  convicted  of  unlawful  possession,  illicit  dealing,  and  theft ; 
to  provide  for  the  better  management  and  supervision  of  the  diggings 
and  mines;  and  finally  to  extend  the  diamond  trade  laws  enforced  in 
Griqualand  West  to  the  whole  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

As  early  as  1869  a  few  boers  and  Kafirs  were  scraping  on  the 
surface  of  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  farms,  but  their  finds  were  insigni- 
ficant, and  the  appearance  of  the  ground  was  so  different  from  the 
diamondiferous  deposits  worked  on  the  Vaal,  that  the  diggers  at 
the  River  paid  slight  attention  to  the  dry  workings.  Even  after  the 
four  mines  of  Du  Toits  Pan,  Bultfontein,  De  Beer's  and  Kimber- 
ley had  been  successively  "  rushed,"  no  one  suspected  what  a  vast 
depth  of  diamond-bearing  rock  they  contained  ;  they  were  supposed 
to  be  merely  another  kind  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  consequently 
operations  were  conducted  without  thought  of  permanency,  which 
has  most  seriously  impeded  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
Mines. 

^  Before  describing  in  detail  the  "  Fom-  Mines "  which  have 
given  stability  to  the  diamond  industry  of  South  Africa,  a  few  words 
may  be  said  about  some  surrounding  diggings  in  diluvial  soil  which 
caused  a  little  excitement  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  nearly  all  of 
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which  have  since  been  abandoned  as  unpayable ;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  at  some  of  these  so-called  mines"  any 
diamonds  at  all  were  discovered. 

The  years  1880-81  witnessed  the  memorable  "  share  mania  " 
on  the  Fields,  during  which  not  only  most  of  the  private  holdings 
in  the  four  mines  were  converted  into  Limited  LiabiHty  Com- 
panies, but  the  immense  demand  for  mining  shares  set  a  number 
of  prospectors  at  work  searching  for  new  mines,  and  trying  to  open 
up  others  which,  though  previously  known,  had  either  never  been 
worked  or  were  already  abandoned.  Thus,  whilst  each  morning's 
paper  announced  the  formation  of  some  fresh  company  for  working 
claims  in  one  or  other  of  the  established  mines,  hardly  a  month 
went  by  but  some  new  digging  was  "  rushed,"  till  nearly  every 
landowner  in  the  district  had  begun  finding  diamonds  on  his  farm. 
The  game  was  a  lively  one  whilst  it  lasted,  and  though  these 
speculations  proved  entirely  disastrous  to  the  rashly  investing 
public,  they  yielded  for  some  time  a  considerable  revenue  in  claim 
and  stand  licences  to  the  Government  or  proprietors,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

In  1881  three  new  diggings  were  allotted  on  the  Yooruitzigt 
Estate,  namely,  St.  Augustine's  Mine,  Taylor's  Kopje,  and  Otto's 
Kopje,  all  situated  to  the  westward  of  Kimberley  Mine,  and  the 
consequent  additional  revenue  to  the  Grovernment  in  licence  moneys 
amounted  for  that  year  to  £4,000 ;  in  1882  it  had  sunk  to 
less  than  half  this  amount,  whilst  in  the  following  two  years  it 
dwindled  down  to  next  to  nothing  at  all,  evidencing  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  diggings.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  dig- 
ging of  Kamfer's  Dam,  some  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Kimberley  on  the  Barkly  Road,  where  large  sums  of  money  were 
wasted  on  the  erection  of  costly  machinery.  Meanwhile  some 
half-dozen  dry  diggings  had  been  "  rushed  "  beyond  the  Orange 
Free  State  border,  not  one  of  which  continues  to  be  worked 
to-day,  except  Jagersfontein,  an  old-established  mine,  80  miles 
south  of  Kimberley,  in  the  Fauresmith  district,  which  still 
produces  about  £50,000  worth  of  diamonds  annually,  of  a 
peculiarly  white  quality,  about  midway  in  value  between 
Kimberley  and  river  stones.  Five  diy  mines  have  also  been 
discovered  in  the  Barkly  district,  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Harts  and  Vaal  Rivers.  Of  these,  Victoria 
Mine  and  Newlands  "No.  1 "  were  opened  in  1881,  "  Newlands 
No.  2  "  in  1882,  Wrigley's  and  Borrell's  Kopjes  both  in  1883 ;  but 
after  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  £2,000  per  annimi  for  the  yeara 
1883-4,  they  have  all  been  declared  abandoned,  except  Newlands- 
"  No.  2,"  an  exceedingly  small  digging,  not  to  be  called  a  mine  at 
all,  consisting  of  only  some  10  claims  within  the  "  reef,"  which 
here  is  a  sandstone  of  unknown  depth.    A  diamond  of  6  carats- 
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weight  is  said  to  have  been  found  here.  Within  the  last  few 
months  a  company  has  started  working  St.  Augustine's  Mine.  It 
is  situated  within  the  Kimherley  township,  npt  much  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  latter  mine,  and  contains  only  about  70 
claims. 

The  Kimberley  Mine  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1871.  It  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Kimberley  (that  has  since  sprung  up  round  it)  in  lat.  28  deg.  42 
rain.  54  sec.  S.,  long.  24  deg.  50  min.  15  sec.  E.,  at  a  height  of 
4,050  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
is  about  26  inches. 

In  the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  diggers,  the 
Government  (Orange  Free  State)  Inspector  of  Mines  wisely 
decided  to  lay  out  the  claims  on  a  different  plan  than  had  been 
adopted  at  the  three  mines  previously  opened.  Instead  of  allotting" 
the  whole  area  within  the  mine  to  be  worked  as  the  diggers 
thought  fit,  he  insisted  on  a  reserve  strip  off  each  claim  being  left 
nnworked  to  form  roadways.  The  size  of  a  claim  in  Kimberley 
Mine  is  a  square  measuring  31  feet  by  31  feet,  the  mine  itself 
forming  an  irregular  ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  point& 
approximately  east  and  west.  The  roadways  were  designed  to 
run  parallel  with  the  claim-lines  across  the  narrower  width  of  the 
Mine  from  north  to  south,  and  each  roadway  was  fifteen  feet  wide, 
half  of  this  width  being  cut  alternately  from  the  east  and  the  west 
of  successive  claims,  leaving  a  space  of  47  feet  of  workable  ground 
between  the  roads,  so  that  each  claimholder  lost  a  strip  of  7^  feet 
off  one  side  of  his  claim.  This  loss  of  ground  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  extra  facilities  for  working  afforded  by 
the  roadway. 

The  richness  of  the  new  mine  was  apparent  from  the  outset. 
The  demand  for  claims  was  so  great  that  they  were  subdivided,, 
first  into  halves  and  quarters,  then  down  to  eighths  and  sixteenths. 
By  law  no  individual  could  hold  more  than  two  claims,  and  the 
"  blocking  "  of  claims  was  also  prohibited,  so  that  although  there 
were  only  about  500  claims  in  the  mine,  the  number  of  holder* 
was  more  than  threefold,  or  about  1,600.  Many  diggers  who  had 
only  paid  the  customary  license  of  10s.  per  month  for  their  claim, 
disposed  of  it  for  over  £100,  and  the  value  went  on  increasing 
from  month  to  month,  till  ten  years  later  claims  changed  hands  at 
£10,000  to  £15,000  each.  But  this  is  anticipating  the 
chronological  order  of  events. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  roadways  facilitated  the  working  of 
the  Mine.  They  were  14  or  15  in  number,  numbered  from  east  to 
west,^  and  the  names  of  them  still  survive  for  convenience  of 
describing  spots  in  the  mine,  or  on  the  plans,  though  every  vestige 
of  them  has  long  since  disappeared.    As  early  as  the  beginning 
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of  1872  they  began  to  be  unsafe ;  the  working  down  of  the  claims 
on  either  side  in  perpendicular  walls  left  precipitous  caverns  on 
•both  sides  of  the  roads,  and  many  were  tlie  accidents  both  to  the 
workers  below  and  to  the  carts  and  passengers  along  the  roads 
before  the  latter  began  to  cave  in.  The  appearance  of  the  mine  at 
this  period  of  its  development  was  most  picturesque  ;  hundreds  of 
carts  and  wheel-barrows  careering  along  the  roads,  bearing  their 
precious  freight  of  excavated  ground  clear  of  the  mine  to  be  sorted ; 
down  below,  at  all  distances  from  the  surface,  a  succession  of 
rectangular  ledges,  representing  the  various  woi'king  levels  of 
different  claims,  where  thousands  of  diggers  and  native  labourers, 
crowded  together  on  the  narrow  working  spaces,  were  busy  picking 
and  shovelling  the  ground  and  filling  it  into  the  original  tubs  and 
buckets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  employed  for  conveying  it  to  the 
surface ;  some  of  these  were  hauled  up  by  ropes  and  tackle,  others 
carried  by  hand  up  inclined  planks  and  staircases  cut  in  the 
perpendicular  walls  ;  each  man  worked  on  his  own  device,  without 
^regard  to  his  neighbour,  the  only  general  rule  being  that  the 
roadways  must  be  kept  intact.  Whether  from  design  or  accident,  it 
frequently  happened  that  masses  of  the  high  ground  subsided, 
leaving  great  chasms  in  the  roads  that  had  to  be  bridged  over  by 
the  ov/ner  to  enable  the  traffic  to  go  on,  and  by  the  middle  of  1872 
the  number  of  these  slips  had  increased  so  as  to  leave  the  roadways 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  bridges  thrown  across  the  mine 
•from  block  to  block  of  claim-ground.  It  became  evident  then 
that  some  change  in  the  system  of  working  was  needed,  but  whilst 
•men  were  wondering  what  it  was  to  be,  the  remaining  sohd 
portions  of  the  roads  collapsed,  converting  the  whole  works  into 
ruins.  Some  of  the  diggers  were  in  despair  and  sold  out  at  once, 
thinking  the  mine  could  never  recover  from  such  a  disaster.  But 
it  was  only  the  fixst  of  a  series  of  unanticipated  mishaps  that 
Kimberley  Mine  has  experienced,  and  that  any  less  rich  property 
would  have  succumbed  under. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  statistics  have  been  preserved  of 
the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  mine  at  this  period.  It 
-can  hardly  have  been  less  than  ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand, 
.and  is  estimated  by  many  at  double  that  number.  The  problem, 
now  the  roadways  had  collapsed,  was  how  to  work  the  large 
number  of  separate  holdings,  so  as  to  preserve  free  access  to  each, 
•-and  still  let  no  claimholder  encroach  or  trespass  on  his  neighbour's 
ground. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  the  endless  rope  principle  of  haulage 
•was  adopted,  a  couple  of  grooved  wheels  being  fixed,  one  on  the 
-margin  of  the  mine,  the  other  in  the  claim,  whilst  to  the  endless 
rope  passing  over  these  wheels  the  bucket  was  attached,  which  was 
-filled  with  ground  in  the  claim,  and  then  hauled  up  and  down  by 
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^  handle  on  the  upper  wheel.    The  objection  to  this  method  was 
hat  the  entire  circumference  of  the  mine  did  not  afford  frontage 
III  High  for  the  erection  of  a  hauling  gear  to  each  claim,  and 
her,  that,  even  had  the  frontage  sufficed,  the  crossing  of  ropes 
ild  have  been  a  serious  difficulty. 

i)oth  these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  following  ingenious 
lo\  ice.  A  succession  of  tall  massive  timber  stagings  were  erected 
o'lud  the  margin  of  the  mine.  Each  staging  carried  four  or  six 
Dlatforms  one  above  the  other,  every  platform  serving  as  an  inde- 
Dendent  level  from  which  to  communicate  with  the  claims  below, 
Stationary  ropes  were  then  stretched  from  the  platforms  to  the 
plaims,  the  upper  platforms  communicating  with  the  claims  in  the 
centre  of  the  mine,  the  lower  platforms  with  those  nearer  the 
margin.  On  each  platform  from  ten  to  twenty  grooved  wheels 
tvere  fixed,  over  which  the  ropes  passed  which  brought  up  the 
buckets  from  the  mine,  the  bucket  being  swung  from  the  guide  or 
stationary  rope  by  a  little  overhead  pulley  and  frame  of  original 
3.esign.  The  hauling  ropes  were  attached  to  windlasses  on  the 
Biu'face-level,  each  windlass  being  worked  by  four  Kafirs.  The 
buckets  most  generally  used  were  constructed  of  leather,  and  the 
ropes  of  twisted  hide,  till  the  introduction  of  galvanised  iron  and 
Later  of  steel-wire  ropes  gradually  superseded  them.  Arrived  at 
phe  level  of  the  platform,  the  bucket  was  tipped  into  a  narrow 
shoot,  down  which  the  ground  ran  into  a  bag  held  ready  to  receive 
^t,  in  which  it  was  conveyed  away  to  be  sorted.  The  din  and  rattle 
3f  these  thousands  of  wheels,  and  the  twang  of  the  buckets  along 
:he  ropes  were  something  deafening,  whilst  the  mine  itself  seemed 
ilmost  darkened  by  the  thick  cobweb  of  wires,  so  numerous  as  to 
ippear  almost  touching  one  another.  This  mode  of  haulage  con- 
tinued in  vogue  during  the  whole  of  1873,  and  if  the  appearance  of 
the  mine  was  less  picturesque  than  whilst  the  roadways  existed,  it  was, 
if  anything,  more  arresting  in  its  uniqueness. 

The  year  1874  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  first  Kim- 
berley  Mining  Board  (under  Ordinance  No.  10  of  74)  the  internal 
tiffairs  of  the  Mine  having  been  previously  managed  by  a  Diggers' 
Committee.  The  depth  of  the  Mine  had  now  reached  100  feet, 
and  with  the  increased  depth  many  unforeseen  difficulties  arose. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  lower 
workings  ;  then  the  encasing  rock  of  the  Mine,  or  the  "  Eeef,"  as 
the  diggers  called  it,  being  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  diamon- 
difArous  ground,  began  to  disintegrate  and  fall  into  the  Mine. 
Claimholders  in  the  centre  of  the  Mine  suffered  most  from  the 
water ;  those  near  the  margin  were  most  troubled  by  the  reef  ;  but 
it  soon  became  a  recognised  principle  that  both  reef  and  water 
should  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  and  accordingly  a  general 
rate  was  levied  on  the  whole  mine  to  deal  with  them.    The  water 
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difficulty  would  never  have  been  serious,  had  anything  like  adequate 
pumping  appliances  been  provided,  as  no  strong  springs  were  met 
with  in  the  workings,  and  it  was  mainly  surface  drainage  that  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  Much  more  serious  have  been  the  reef  troubles 
forming  a  long  chapter  of  accidents  in  themselves,  from  which  the 
mine  has  not  even  recovered  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  provide  more  powerful  hauling 
machinery  than  the  hand  tackle  hitherto  employed.  The  "  horse- 
whim"  was  introduced  in  1874,  a  large  timber  wheel,  some  20  feet 
in  diameter,  fixed  horizontally  8  feet  above  the  ground  with  an 
iron  hoop  reaching  down  to  the  level  of  horse's  or  mule's  collar. 
The  hauling  wire,  wound  several  times  round  the  whim,  had  its  two 
free  ends  attached  to  two  buckets,  one  of  which  ascended  from  the 
mine  as  the  whim  revolved,  whilst  the  other  bucket  was  lowered 
down. 

This  enabled  larger  tubs  of  two  or  three  cubic  feet  capacity  to  be 
used,  till  the  introduction  of  steam  engines  in  the  following  year 
gradually  replaced  all  other  motors.  It  may  seem  surprising  that 
the  advent  of  steam  power  was  so  long  delayed,  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  transit  from  the  coast  was  £30  to 
£40  per  ton,  and  that  no  one  could  foresee  the  diamondif erous  soil 
would  have  extended  to  such  an  unprecedented  depth,  surprise  on 
this  score  vanishes. 

Indeed,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  diamond  mining  in  South 
Africa,  the  perfectly  novel  features  of  the  industry  must  never  be 
forgotten.  It  is  easy  to  look  back  and  criticise,  but  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  industry  there  was  absolutely  no  previous  ex- 
perience to  be  guided  by.  It  was  a  perpetual  groping  in  the  dark 
and  a  necessary  waiting  for  events,  and  the  wonder  is  that,  with  all 
the  drawbacks  of  the  situation,  so  much  should  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Before  tracing  the  more  recent  development  of  Kimberley  Mine, 
a  short  description  may  be  given  of  the  methods  employed  for 
extracting  the  diamonds  from  the  ground  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  earliest  method  was  that  known  as  "  dry-sorting  " — anala- 
gous  to  the  use  of  the  "baby"  at  the  Eiver  diggings— and  con- 
sisted merely  in  sifting  the  excavated  ground  through  hand  sieves, 
thereby  separating  the  finer  portions  from  the  stones  and  coarse 
gravel,  and  then  passing  the  latter  over  a  sorting-table.  By  this 
method  as  many  diamonds  were  missed  as  found,  but  the  scarcity 
of  water  rendered  any  process  of  washing  the  ground  inexpedient 
at  the  outset. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  ground  from  all  the  four  mines  was 
sorted  on  this  principle,  the  resulting  sand  or  refuse,  being  known 
as  "  Debris,"  has  formed  the  huge  heaps  of  yellow  mounds  which 
still  disfigure  so  large  a  portion  of  the  township.    Since  the  era 
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if  washing  machiues  the  most  of  these  debris-heaps  have  been 
:  cashed,  and  the  re-sorting  often  yields  better  results  than  were 
obtained  from  the  maiden  ground  by  the  dry  process. 

The  first  washing  machine  was  a  modification  of  the  "  cradle  " 
jised  at  the  River,  and  consisted  of  an  inclined  plane  on  rockers,  a 
aumber  of  transverse  ribs  across  the  plane  arresting  the  hea-s'ier 
stuff  whilst  the  lighter  ground  flowed  over  the  ribs,  leaving  the 

-uLgh  gravel  behind  the  latter.    This  vs^as  known  as  the  cradle- 
■il)])le  Avashing  machine,  and  was  used  from  1874  to  1875,  when 
:he  Eotary  Machine  was  introduced. 
The  Rotary  Washing  Machine  is  still  almost  universally  em- 

ilnyed  at  all  the  four  Mines.  It  consists  of  an  annular  shaped  pan, 
:^i^iit  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  being  closed  by  an  outer  and 
au  iimer  rim,  the  latter  being  about  four  feet  diameter  and  not  so 
high  as  the  outer  rim.  A  vertical  shaft  rotates  in  the  centre  of 
the  open  space,  and  carries  ten  arms  ranged  radially  round  the 
shaft,  each  arm  having  about  six  vertical  knives  or  teeth  which  are 
set  to  be  within  half-an-inch  of  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
The  diamondiferous  ground  mixed  with  water  enters  through  an 
orifice  in  the  outer  rim  of  the  pan,  and  is  stirred  up  into  a  ripple 
by  the  revolving  knives,  whereby  the  lighter  stuff  comes  to  the 
surface  and  continually  floats  away  through  an  orifice  in  the  inner 
rim,  whilst  the  heavier  gravel  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  For 
additional  safety  the  teeth  are  set  so  as  to  form  a  spiral  in  revolving, 
and  co-operate  with  centrifugal  force  in  throwing  every  stone  they 
strike  towards  the  outer  rim  of  the  pan.  The  mud  or  "  tailings  " 
which  flows  to  waste  over  the  inner  rim  is  led  by  a  shoot  to  a  pit, 
whence  it  is  lifted  by  a  chain  and  bucket  elevator  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high.  At  the  top  of  the  elevator  the  buckets  deliver  the 
tailings  on  to  suitable  screens,  over  which  the  solid  mud  runs  to 
waste,  whilst  the  muddy  water  is  led  back  by  an  overhead  shoot  to 
the  machine,  to  assist  in  forming  a  puddle  of  sufficient  consistency 
to  float  the  lighter  stones  in  the  pan  and  allow  only  the  heaviest 
gravel  to  accumulate  at  the  bottom.  For  the  better  mixing  of  this 
puddle  an  inclined  cylindrical  screen  is  fixed  above  the  level  of  the 
pan.  The  dry  ground  from  the  Mine  is  tipped  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  screen,  where  it  is  met  by  the  muddy  water  from  the  elevator 
and  a  certain  amount  of  clean  water.  The  large  stones  of  a  size 
unlikely  to  include  diamonds  roll  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  but  the  puddle,  carrying  all  the  smaller  stones  with  it, 
passes  through  the  wire  netting  of  the  screen  and  down  a  shoot  into 
the  pan,  as  above  described.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  the 
machine  is  stopped,  and  the  contents  of  the  pan  emptied  on  to  the 
sorting  table,  first  undergoing  an  intermediate  process  of  cleaning, 
either  in  an  ordinary  "  cradle  "  or  a  small  gravitating  machine, 
styled  a  "  pulsator." 
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The  "pulsator,"  well  known  in  principle  as  applied  to  most 
ore-washing,  is  employed  by  some  dig-gers  so  as  entirely  to  dispense 
with  the  "  panning"  process,  and  affords  complete  satisfaction. 

Returning  now  to  the  operations  Avithin  the  Mine,  something 
more  must  be  said  about  the  ill-starred  Kimberley  Eeef,  that  has 
earned  for  itself  a  world-wide  reputation  by  its  awkward  inter- 
ference with  workings  that,  without  its  presence,  Avould  have 
bestowed  fabulous  wealth  on  the  claimholders.  Like  the  malignant 
elf  who  came  uninvited  to  the  festival  and  succeeded  in  mixing  a 
cm'se  with  all  the  previous  blessings,  the  reef  has  been  the  bane 
and  nightmare  of  Kimberley  Mine  and  its  owners. 

To  deal  more  effectually  with  the  reef  removal  the  Mining 
Board  erected  costly  hauling  machinery  on  the  north-east  and 
south-west  corners  of  the  mine,  at  the  same  time  sinking  a  large 
vertical  shaft  through  the  reef  at  the  north-east  corner  some  200  yards 
back  from  the  limit  of  the  claim-ground.  At  the  depth  of  286  feet 
from  the  surface  an  exceedingly  hard  rock  was  struck  upon,  and  the 
further  sinking  of  the  shaft  abandoned.  But  it  is  deplorable  that 
no  tunnels  were  driven  towards  the  mine  on  the  surface  of  this 
rock,  as  they  might  certainly  have  been  used  for  removing  a  large 
quantity  of  dangerous  reef  from  the  north  and  east  margins,  which 
subsequently  fell  into  the  mine,  and  had  to  be  hauled  out  by  the 
claimholders  at  an  increased  cost,  after  serious  stoppage  of  pa3^able 
work.  For  conducting  operations  on  a  larger  scale  tramways  were 
laid  to  supersede  Scotch  carts,  and  the  haiiling  gears  in  use  by  the 
diggers  were  improved,  so  as  to  accommodate  tubs  of  an  increased 
capacity.  The  whims  had  only  drawn  up  tubs  of  3  to  4  cubic 
feet,  but  the  first  steam  engines  in  1876  hauled  tubs  of  three  to 
four  times  that  size.  At  the  same  time  the  aerial  standing  wires 
of  each  gear  were  increased  from  two  to  four,  each  tub  having  a 
carriage  with  four  grooved  wheels  running  on  two  wires.  The 
size  of  these  standing  wire-ropes  has  been  perpetually  increased, 
till  to-day  the  largest  are  4|  to  5  inches  in  circumference,  and  the 
largest  hauling  ropes  2  to  2i  inches,  the  power  of  the  hauling 
engines  advancing  in  the  same  period  from  6  to  25  and  even  50 
nom.  h.p. 

Early  in  the  year  1878  one  quarter  of  the  claims  were  covered 
by  reef ;  this  was  being  hauled  out  at  a  cost  to  the  Board  of  4s. 
per  load  of  16  cubic  feet.  In  the  years  1879-80  the  Board's 
expenditure  on  the  removal  of  reef,  debris,  and  water  exceeded 
£300,000,  although  the  reef  tariff  had  been  reduced  from  4s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  load.  At  the  end  of  1881  the  Mining  Board  had_7 
miles  of  tramway  in  use,  whilst  another  12  miles  had  been  laid 
down  by  claimholders.  Dui'ing  that  year  the  Board  expended  over 
£200,000  in  reef  removal ;  but  the  work  had  been  commenced  too 
late,  the  slips  became  ever  greater,  so  that  in  1882  more  than  half- 
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(i-miUion  sfcr/inr/  was  noeclod  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  reef  actually 
removed,  and  still  claims  were  covered  and  other  slips  impending. 
The  hulk  of  this  removal  had  heen  done  hy  the  claimholders 
tliemselves,  at  the  Board's  expense.  A  couple  of  private  shafts- 
had  heen  sunk  some  years  previously,  one  on  the  north,  the  other 
on  the  south  reef,  at  distances  of  ahout  450  and  650  feet 
respectively  from  the  limit  of  claim-ground,  and  through  these 
shafts  a  quantity  of  the  upper  reef  was  removed  hy  means  of 
tunnels  and  "  passes,"  the  fallen  reef  from  the  lower  claims  heing 
hauled  out  hy  the  aerial  trams.  A  third  shaft  sunk  through  tho 
north-east  reef  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  in  the  latter  part  of  1882, 
was  used  for  lightening  the  top  reef  in  that  part  of  the  mine  ; 
whilst  inclined  tramways  on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  mine 
were  conducting  similar  operations  in  the  open.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  appKances  the  reef  removal  did  not  Iceep  pace  with  the 
constantly  recm-ring  slips.  The  tariff  had  been  raised  in  October,. 
1881,  to  3s.  9d.  per  load,  and  dimng  the  following  eighteen 
months  the  reef  hauled  by  claimholders  alone  cost  the  Board  over 
£650,000.  Unable  to  meet  this  large  expenditure  by  cash 
payments  the  board  had  recourse  to  bills,  with  the  result  that  by 
the  end  of  March,  1883,  its  books  showed  a  deficit  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  milHon  sterling.  The  local  banks  refusing  then  to- 
discount  its  reef-bills  any  further,  a  financial  crisis  arose,  causing  a- 
dead-lock  in  the  operations  of  the  mine.  Outsiders  freely  stiated 
that  Kimberley  mine  was  ruined. 

During  1882,  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented  amount  of  reef 
removed,  more  than  half  the  claims  in  the  mine  remained  encum- 
bered, and  even  these  were  only  able  to  be  worked  intermittently,, 
so  that  the  total  operations  for  the  year  showed  three  loads  of  reef 
hauled  for  every  single  load  of  diamondiferous  ground.  It  is- 
probable  that  had  this  heavy  quantity  of  dead  work  been  performed 
systematically,  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and  with  due  regard* 
to  economy,  the  whole  mine  might  have  been  cleared  of  dangerous- 
reef  long  prior  to  this  date,  and  without  any  excessive  strain  on 
the  finances  of  claimholders  or  the  Board.  The  total  amount  of 
soHd  and  fallen  reef  removed  since  the  opening  of  the  mine  in 
1871  to  the  end  of  1882  was  under  ten  million  loads  of  sixteen- 
cubic  feet  each ;  but  of  this  amount  nearly  one-third,  or  almost 
three  million  loads,  had  been  removed  in  the  year  1882  alone.. 
The  gross  cost  to  the  Board,  up  to  this  date,  had  been  about  one- 
and-a-half  million  sterling,  expended  on  reef  removal  alone  (in^ 
addition  to  expenses  of  removing  water  and  debris),  and  yet 
nearly  an  equal  amount  of  reef  remained  to  be  removed  to  make- 
the  mine  permanently  safe  for  open  working,  and  of  this  quantity 
of  dead- work  still  to  be  done  a  largo  portion  was  ui'gently  called 
for,  if  it  was  not  to  be  too  late  to  aUord  reHef  to  the  workings- 
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threatened,  or  already  suhmerged.  As  evidence  of  how  tardily 
.and  expensively  tlie  past  reef  removal  had  been  conducted,  it  may 
he  stated  that  if  the  work  had  proceeded  uniformly  through  the 
iprevious  ten  years,  instead  of  being  mainly  done  in  the  four  years 
ending  1882,  it  would  not  have  entailed  a  greater  expenditure 
1:han  £10,000  per  month ;  and  that  such  a  burden  might  have 
been  borne  without  inconvenience  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
eighteen  months  ending  31st  March,  1883,  the  self-imposed  rates 
borne  by  elaimholders  exceeded  £32,000  per  month,  and  yet 
during  that  period  less  than  half  the  area  of  the  mine  was  yielding 
^a  revenue  and  the  price  of  diamonds  was  lower  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  or  since.  In  the  month  of  June,  1882,  the  enormous 
■sum  of  £70,000  was  expended  on  reef  removal  alone.  Taking  the 
above  considerations  together,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
TDurden  of  reef-removal  has  been  six-fold  greater  on  elaimholders 
than  it  need  have  been. 

Still,  as  previously  remarked,  these  statements  must  not  be 
regarded  as  conveying  any  serious  reflection  on  the  ability  of 
those  who  had  the  mining  operations  under  their  control.  It  is 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  in  Kimberley  Mine  it  would 
have  been  miraculous  had  no  mistakes  been  made,  new  in  every 
respect  and  fraught  with  a  succession  of  surprises  as  the  develop- 
ment the  mine  has  been. 

At  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  below  the  surface  the  appearance 
of  the  diamondiferous  soil  suddenly  changed.  Hitherto  it  had 
'been  of  a  soft  friable  nature,  yellowish  in  colour,  and  crumbling  as 
soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.  But  below  that  level  it  grew  gradually 
harder  and  altered  from  yellow  to  a  slate  blue  colour.  Once  more  a 
panic  seized  the  workers,  who  thought  this  time  the  bottom  of  the 
mine  had  been  surely  reached.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  "  blue  ground,"  (as  it  was  called)  also  pulverised  after  short 
-exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  far  from  being  barren  of 
■diamonds,  it  yielded  even  better  returns  than  the  upper  layers  of 
yellow  ground."  It  is  now  known  that  the  latter  is  simply  the 
"  blue  ground  "  changed  from  its  original  toughness  and  colour  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  deepest  sinkings  in  Kimberley 
Mine  are  now  600  feet  below  the  surface,  but  the  nature  of  the 
*"  blue "  has  not  altered,  except  by  becoming  harder  and  more 
^crystallised.  The  rocks  encasing  the  diamond-bearing  soil  were 
also  found  to  undergo  a  corresponding  change.  The  surface  of  the 
whole  country  is  covered  with  red  sandy  soil,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  couple  of  feet  in  depth  ;  underneath  this  is  a  thin  layer 
of  calcareous  tufa  never  extending  beyond  a  few  feet ;  both  these 
layers  are  of  recent  date,  even  still  in  course  of  formation,  and  are 
found  equally  over  the  Mine  and  the  surrounding  country.  But 
beneath  the  lime  the  distinction  between  the  Mine  proper  and  the 
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outside  rocks  or  "reef"  fii-st  becomes  apparent.  The  upper  reef 
in  Kimberley  Mine  is  a  yellow  shale,  exhibiting-  many  varieties  of 
fihade  from  grey  to  pink.  This  extended  to  a  depth  of  35  to  50 
feet,  beneath  which  as  the  contents  of  the  Mine,  or  diamond- 
beai-ing  "  pipe,"  were  worked  out,  a  layer  of  black  carbonaceous 
fihale  was  made  visible.  The  strata  of  both  shales  are  roughly 
horizontal,  though  much  disturbed  in  places,  and  where  cut 
through  by  the  vertical  "pipe,"  they  have  their  edges  turned 
eharply  upwards,  as  by  a  pressure  from  below.  At  a  depth  varying 
from  260  to  285  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  red  sand  the  lower 
shale  ceases,  giving  place  to  an  unstratified  basaltic  rock,  the 
^*  hard  rock  "  of  the  miners.  The  extent  of  this  hard  rook  is  as 
yet  unknown ;  though  not  quite  all  the  "  blue "  has  been  re- 
moved to  this  level,  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the 
basaltic  rock  encircles  the  entire  mine.  It  is  an  amygdaloidal 
dolorite,  identical  in  character  with  the  bed-rock  at  the  Yaal  River 
diggings,  and  the  quantity  of  agate  it  contains  renders  it  most 
expensive  to  sink  through.  In  the  shale  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mine  a  lump  of  coal  was  discovered,  and  within  the  mine  itself 
charred  wood  fossils  have  been  found.  Thin  veins  of  calc-spar  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  vaahte,  mica,  iron  pyrites  and  hornblende,  are 
disseminated  throughout  the  "blue,"  besides  fragments  and  masses 
of  shale,  sandstone,  and  boulders  of  dolorite.  Though  elaborate 
analyses  of  the  diamond-bearing  rock  have  been  made,  its  precise 
nature  is  still  doubtful ;  a  catalogue  of  all  it  contains  would  j&ll  a 
page.  It  is  a  hydrous  magnesian  conglomerate,  with  silica  as  a 
base.  The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  "pipe  "  is  the  funnel 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  that  the  diamond-bearing  rock,  which  now 
j&Us  it  and  forms  the  mine,  has  been  upheaved  from  a  vast  depth, 
the  diamonds  themselves  being  of  earlier  date  than  the  upheaval. 

The  discovery  of  the  hard  rock  practically  confined  the  reef  diffi- 
culty within  manageable  hmits,  as  there  is  little  doubt  the  former 
will  stand  without  disintegrating,  even  when  exposed  to  a  great 
depth.  But  the  experience  of  successive  reef  slips  has  considerably 
increased  the  estimate  of  the  shale  to  be  removed  to  render  the 
mine  safe  for  working  on  the  open  or  fjuarry  principle.  It  was 
first  supposed  the  reef  would  stand  if  cut  back  to  an  angle  of  60 
degrees  receding  from  the  mine.  Then  for  several  years  45 
degrees  was  spoken  of  as  the  angle  of  repose,  and  now  it  is  found 
that  an  angle  of  30  degrees  will  be  needful.  A  scheme  was  started 
some  five  years  ago  for  cutting  down  the  reef  to  a  safe  angle  in 
spiral  terraces,  and  heavy  rolling  stock  and  locomotives  were  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose,  but  the  work  was  undertaken  at  too  low  a 
T&te — Is.  7d.  per  load  of  16  cubic  feet — and  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Teague  and  Co.,  failed  before  much  more  than  a  commencement 
had  been  made. 
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REEF  TIPPING  AND  DEPOSITING  SITES. 


As  before  stated,  the  bulk  of  the  reef  has  been  removed  by  the 
fixed  hauling  gears  of  claimholders  themselves,  either  thi-ough 
shafts  or  by  aerial  trains.  The  excavated  reef  was  tipped  in  loug 
embankments  branching  out  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  mine 
without  much  regard  to  the  valuable  areas  thus  encumbered  and 
broken  tip.  This  tipping  should  have  been  confined  to  one  locality, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  space  needed  for  washing  operations 
and  depositing  sites,  a  vast  area  being  required  for  si^reading  out 
the  excavated  blue  ground  in  thin  layers  to  enable  it  to  pulverize. 

The  yellow  ground  pulverized  so  readily  that  it  could  be  taken 
direct  from  the  mine  to  the  washing  machines.  As  a  consequence 
these  were  fixed  much  too  near  the  margin  of  the  mine,  and  the 
accumulation  of  "  tailings  "  as  well  as  of  "  debris  "  from  the  "  diy- 
sorting  "  days  aggravated  the  subsidence  of  the  reef.  This  was 
further  hastened  by  the  heavy  blasting  carried  on  in  the  mine,  the 
toughness  of  the  "  blue  "  necessitating  the  use  of  dynamite. 

An  immense  quantity  of  this  explosive  is  annually  consumed  on 
the  Fields,  and  the  careless  storage  of  it  led  to  the  terrific  explosion 
of  the  10th  of  January,  1884,  when,  probably  through  the 
accidental  ignition  of  petroleum  stored  in  the  immediate  vicinity^ 
twelve  powder-magazines,  containing  30  tons  of  dynamite,  10  tons 
of  powder  and  blasting  gelatine,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
detonators  and  rifie  cartridges,  were  blown  to  atoms.  Luckil}', 
little  damage  was  done  to  life  or  property,  beyond  the  value  of  the 
explosives  themselves,  estimated  at  £17,000,  but  the  horrible 
report  of  the  explosion  and  the  ghastly  column  of  smoke  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  bear  down  the  town,  as  well  as  the  scene  on 
the  ground  after  the  disaster,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  and  saw  them.  The  smoke-column,  over  a  thousand 
feet  high,  was  clearly  visible  at  the  farthest  River  Diggings,  35 
miles  away.  The  hours  of  blasting  on  the  Fields  are  at  mid-day 
and  after  sunset,  and  a  stranger  hearing  it  for  the  first  time  would 
fancy  himself  in  a  besieged  city.  The  fiz'ing  in  the  fom'  mines 
continues  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
stand  on  the  margin  of  one  of  them,  looking  down  into  the  vast 
cavern,  and  watch  the  shots  go  off.  Some  are  fired  by  battery, 
others  by  slow  fuse  ;  the  fu.se  may  be  seen  smoking,  then  foUo-ws 
the  dull  heavy  report,  and  a  few  seconds  after  the  mass  of  detached 
ground  slowly  breaks  away,  rolling  down  till  it  finds  a  resting^ 
place,  where  it  remains  ready  for  loading  into  the  tubs  when  th<? 
labourers  return  and  work  is  resumed. 

Kafir  labour  is  mainly  emj)loyed  in  all  the  less  responsible 
operations  of  the  mines :  in  drilling  holes  for  the  dynamite 
cartridges,  in  picking  and  breaking  up  the  ground  in  the  claims- 
and  trucUng  it  to  the  tub  lowered  to  receive  it ;  then  in  trucking 
it  away  from  the  depositing  boxes  and  the  margin  of  the  mine  and 
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tipping  it  on  the  depositing  floors,  where  it  undergoes  a  variety  of^■ 
processes  before  it  is  ready  for  washing,  and  is  again  filled  into- 
tracks  and  driven  to  the  machines.    For  every  three  truck-loads  - 
of  o-round  daily  hauled  out  of  the  mine  there  is  on  an  average  one- 
Kafir  labourer  employed,  and  to  every  five  Kafirs  there  is  one  white- 
overseer  or  artizan.    In  1882  the  number  of  native  labourers  in.< 
Kimberley  Mine  was  4,000 ;  but  in  1884,  owing  to  the  serious- 
stoppage  of  works,  they  had  sunk  to  1,500.    These  labourers  are 
recruited  fi'om  16  or  20  different  native  tribes  from  various  parte- 
of  the  Colony  and  the  Interior,  the  proportion  of  the  several  tribes  at 
any  time  on  the  Fields  varying  greatly  according  to  the  internaL 
state,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  of  the  district  whence  they  hail.. 
Out  of  20,000  natives  arriving  in  search  of  work  in  the  first  half 
of  1882,  8,000  were  Seeocoeni's  Basutos,  6,000  Shangans,  1,500» 
British  Basutos,  and  1,000  Zulus,  the  balance  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  no  less  than  16  other  different  tribes  and  races.  The- 
market  afforded  for  the  employment  of  native  labour  and  the 
consequent  development  of  native  trade  is  not  the  least  of  the 
incidental  benefits  conferred  on  South  Africa  by  the  discovery  of'' 
the  Diamond  Fields. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  had  the  reef  removal,  performed  up- 
to  the  end  of  1 882,  been  spread  uniformly  over  the  preceding  teni 
years,  instead  of  done  under  urgent  pressure  in  the  last  five,, 
the  mine  might  have  been  kept  clear  of  reef  slips  without  any 
excessive  burden  of  rates  on  the  claimholders.    Even  in  1883,, 
after  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  had  been  spent  on- 
this  work,  the  mine  might  rapidly  have  been  cleared  of  what  had 
already  fallen,  and  subsequent  reef  slips  averted,  could  the  work, 
have  been  continued  with  the  same  vigour  as  exhibited  during - 
1882,  and  by  the  present  time  the  whole  margin  of  the  mine- 
would  have  been  worked  down  to  a  safe  angle.    There  can  be  no- 
question  that,  considering  how  much  of  this  work  had  alreadjT 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  the  wisest  plan  to  proceed 
with  it,  as  though  nearly  an  equal  quantity  still  remained  to  be- 
done,  the  reduced  cost  of  working  in  these  latter  years  would  havo' 
enabled  the  expenditure  of  another  million  sterling  to  see  the- 
mine  permanently  clear  of  its  reef» troubles.    Unfortunately,  the 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  further  dead  work  on  a  large  scale- 
were  not  forthcoming.    Several  attempts  to  obtain  a  loan  ii^ 
Europe  for  this  purpose  were  abortive,  mainly,  no  doubt,  through 
a  clashing  of  interests  and  want  of  unanimity  amongst  the  claim- 
holders  themselves.    That  the  mine  had  ample  security  to  offer- 
must  be  evident  to  anyone   acquainted  with  its  capabilities. 
Notwithstanding  its  encumbered  position,  with  not  one  quarter  of 
its  claims  free  to  yield  diamonds,  and  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented 
fall  in  prices,  the  year  1883  saw  Kimberley  mine  turn  out 
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-diamonds  to  the  value  of  £846,706.  In  the  following  year 
owing  entirely  to  the  stoppage  of  payable  work  through  continuous 
ireef-slips,  the  production  had  fallen  to  £634,332 ;  whilst  in 
1885  it  has  been  only  £458,858,  or  not  more  than  the  mine 
iproduced  in  the  last  four  months  of  1882,  viz.,  £456,420.  Had 
fit  been  possible  to  continue  the  open  workings,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  annual  production  would  have  exceeded  one  million  sterling. 
How  Kimberley  has  suffered  through  the  cessation  of  energetic 
leef-work  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the  other  three 
mines  of  the  district,  which,  being  shallower  and  also  larger  in  area, 
have  so  far  had  little  interference  from  reef-slips.  In  the  eighteen 
months  ending  February,  1884,  Kimberley  mine  produced 
,1,429,727  carats  of  diamonds,  being  equal  to  the  combined  pro- 
-duction  of  Bultfontein  and  Dutoitspan,  each  of  which  mines 
produced  a  little  over  700,000  carats  in  the  same  period.  In  the 
•following  eighteen  months  ending  31st  August,  1885,  Kimberley 
produced  only  850,396  carats,  as  against  Bultfontein  877,648 ; 
De  Beer's,  790,908  ;  and  Dutoitspan,  773,307. 

The  area  of  Kimberley  mine,  originally  enclosed  within  the 
•jeef,  was  about  eleven  statute  acres.  Successive  slips  and  removal 
of  reef  have  widened  this  area,  till  to-day  the  huge  orifice 
presented  to  the  spectator  displays  a  gap  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
acres.  If  the  reef  were  cut  back  to  the  30°  angle,  the  mouth  of 
the  orifice  would  measure  over  40  acres  or  about  one-sixteenth  of 
a  square  mile. 

The  enclosing  rocks  of  the  mine,  which  form  the  walls  of  the 

-diamond  bearing  "  pipe,"  are  not  perpendicular,  but  converge  in- 
wards from  the  surface  downwards.  The  average  dip  of  the  reef 
or  shale  was  1  in  3,  forming  a  natural  angle,  before  it  began  to 

^■-shell  off,  of  about  70  degrees  with  the  horizon.  The  hard  rock,  which 
is  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  270  feet  from  the  surface,  also  in- 
clines inwards,  though  at  a  much  less  rate  than  the  shale.  The 
average  inclination  of  the  hard  rock  is  about  1  in  12,  and  it  is 
greater  at  the  south  than  at  the  north  side  of  the  mine.    It  will 

"thus  be  seen  that  the  area  of  claim  ground  is  constantly  reduced  as 
the  mine  deepens. 

The  last  Mining  Board  assessment  shows  331  claims  on  which 
licences  were  still  paid  at  the  end  of  1885,  but  some  of  these  are 

•  claims  at  the  west  end  of  the  mine,  on  which  a  quantity  of  high 
ground  is  still  standing.  The  actual  size  of  the  mine  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  hard  rock  is  not  more  than  280  claims,  or  about  0 
acres.  How  deep  this  continual  "  cutting-out "  of  claims  will  ex- 
tend cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  of  the 
•lowest  underground  sinkings,  more  than  600  feet  belo'wthe  sm-facc, 

-the  rock  is  found  to  recede  from  the  mine,  thus  regaining  a  certain 

-area,  of  diamondiferous  ground. 
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This  contingency,  which  is  likely  enough  to  happen,  has  been. 
pro\dded  for  in  the  Precious  Stones  and  Minerals  Act  of  1883 
(Section  LXIX)  in  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  whole  mine  shall 
participate  in  any  such  event,  the  diamonds  from  such  expanded 
claims  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  then  registered  claim- 
holders,  with  a  reservation  of  2 J  per  cent,  of  their  gross  returns  tO' 
the  Grovernment. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  workings  in  the  open  mine  had  ex- 
tended by  the  end  of  1885  was  450  feet.  The  cubical  contents  of 
this  huge  cavity  measure  about  9,000,000  cubic  yards,  of  which 
about  half  represents  the  reef  hauled  out,  and  the  other  half" 
diamondiferous  ground,  both  "yellow"  and  "blue."  The  yield 
of  diamonds  from  this  big  excavation  since  the  opening  of  the 
mine  in  1871  to  the  end  of  1885  has  probably  exceeded  seventeen^ 
and  a  half  million  carats,  equal  to  three  and  one-half  tons  weight 
of  precious  stones,  in  value  about  £20,000,000,  whilst  the  total 
weight  of  reef  and  ground  excavated  exceeds  20,000,000  tons. 

Large  fortunes  had  been  made  out  of  Kimberley  Mine  prior 
to  the  bulk  of  the  claims  being  formed  into  companies  in  1880, 
But  even  since  that  date,  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  the 
situation,  the  profits  made  whenever  work  could  proceed  have  been 
enormous.  One  company  with  a  capital  of  over  £100,000  paid 
back  in  the  three  years  after  formation  87  per  cent,  in  dividends  to 
the  shareholders,  and  another  company  with  a  capital  of  a  little 
over  half  a  million  paid  within  the  same  period  nearly  £300,000 
in  dividends ;  whilst  a  third  company  with  a  capital  rather  under 
£350,000,  and  which  was  £33,000  in  debt  at  the  end  of  1883, 
managed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  this  liability  in  the  following  year^. 
besides  showing  £15,000  to  the  good;  and  in  1885,  after  paying 
out  £27,500  in  dividends,  there  was  still  a  profit  of  over  £40,000 
to  carry  forward.  Slowly,  but  surely,  Kimberley  mine  is  recover- 
ing from  the  reverses  of  the  last  three  years,  and  it  may  confidently 
be  stated  that  a  most  brilliant  future  awaits  it.  With  ground 
yielding,  on  an  average,  from  10s.  to  30s.  profit  per  load  (equiva- 
lent to  30s.  and  90s.  per  cubic  yard),  even  the  colossal  burdens  it 
has  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  bear,  joined  to  an  almost  total 
stoppage  of  works,  and  wholesale  destruction  of  property  througK 
reef-falls,  cannot  do  more  than  cause  temporary  depression  in  tho 
fortunes  of  the  mine.  It  is  probable  that  out  of  the  gross  returns 
mentioned  above  fully  seven  millions  sterling  have  been  nett  profit. 

_A  few  words  must  now  be  said  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
mine  has  overcome  the  accumulation  of  reef  troubles  which  three 
years  ago  seemed  to  threaten  it  with  disaster.  The  dilemma  was- 
really  a  most  grave  one.  The  financial  position  of  the  Minings 
Board  rendered  a  continuance  of  heavy  reef  work  in  the  absence 
of  outside  assistance  impossible.    Still  less  could  any  individual 
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•  claimholders  contemplate  reaching  their  submerged  grounds  by 

means  of  tunnels  and  shafts  sunk  outside  the  mine,  the  expense  of 
iboring  through  the  hard  rock,  besides  being  too  costly,  was  too 

lengthy  an  operation  to  afford  the  speedy  relief  that  was  needed. 

At  this  juncture  a  mining  engineer  who  had  been  conducting 
targe  reef  contracts  for  some  time  previously  propounded  a  scheme 

which,  though  startling  in  its  novelty  and  pooh-poohed  by  most 
■practical  miners  at  the  time,  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into 

•  execution  by  the  inventor  at  his  own  risk,  and  has  actually  enabled 
'the  mine  to  tide  over  its  gravest  difficulties.    The  question  was 
how  to  get  out  diamondiferous  ground  at  once  without  the  prose- 
'Cution  of  further  dead  work. 

"  Jones  System,"  as  it  has  been  styled  after  its  inventor,  over- 
.came  these  difficulties  in  the  following  manner.  A  shaft  was  sunk 
through  the  fallen  reef  within  the  mine,  on  the  "  coffer-dam" 
•principle  of  gradually  lowering  a  square  timber  box,  without 
;  bottom,  through  the  loose  stuff,  shovelling  out  the  reef  from  the 
inside,  and  fixing- on  box  after  box  to  the  first  one,  till  it  had  sunk 
right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fallen  reef,  forming  a  strong 
"timbered  shaft  within  the  latter,  and  resting,  at  last,  on  the  solid 

blue  ground."  In  this  mode  more  than  a  hundred  feet  of  loose 
reef  were  successfully  sunk  through,  after  which  the  shaft  could 
easily  be  extended  to  any  desired  depth  into  the  "  blue,"  and 
"tunnels  driven  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  continue  the  excavation  of 
■the  mine  underground.  The  great  merit  of  the  scheme  was  that 
it  entailed  little  initial  outlay,  whilst  as  soon  as  the  "  blue"  was 
reached  the  work  of  "  opening  up"  the  galleries  more  than  paid 
•for  itself,  in  the  value  of  the  ground  removed,  which  was  reached 
within  a  few  months  after  starting  the  shaft.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  no  less  than  six  shafts  in  Kimberley  mine  sunk  on  this 
principle,  and  by  their  means  several  hundred  thousand  loads  of 
"blue"  have  been  hauled  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  private  shafts  on  the  north  and  south  reefs, 
previously  mentioned,  have  been  deepened ;  the  former  having 
recently  been  connected  with  the  underground  workings  in  the 
mine  at  a  depth  of  over  520  feet,  so  that  the  excavated  "  blue  " 
may  be  hauled  either  direct  to  the  surface,  up  the  outside  shaft, 
or  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  open  mine  up  the 
internal  shaft,  and  thence  by  the  aerial  trams  to  the  sui'face.  In 
■the  event  of  any  further  reef-slips  damaging  the  head  gear  of  the 
latter  shaft,  egress  will  be  preserved  through  the  former,  and  as 
even  this  shaft  is  rather  near  to  the  present  edge  of  the  Mme, 
•second  outside  shaft  has  been  sunk  120  yards  further  back,  down 
to  the  top  of  the  hard  rock,  and  a  tunnel  driven  along  tlie  surface 
of  this  rock  connecting  the  two  outside  shafts  together.  Connected 
^with  this  system  of  workings  there  are  two  other  shafts  withm  tlie 
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mine,  making  three  mine  shafts  and  two  outside  shafts  in  all.  The 
main  timnel  connecting  the  deeper  outside  shaft  with  the  shaft  in 
the  centre  of  the  mine  is  700  feet  long,  of  which  500  feet  are  driven 
through  the  "  hard  rock,"  Ingersoll  drills,  with  compressed  air, 
having  been  used  for  the  purpose.  The  lower  half  of  the  deep 
shaft  is  also  simk  through  the  hard  rook  to  a  depth  of  230  feet 
through  the  latter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  a  large  direct- 
acting  condensing  steam  pump  is  fixed,  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  di-ainage  of  the  mine.  Tramways  are,  of  course,  laid  through 
all  the  imderground  tunnels  as  well  as  on  the  level  of  the  open 
workings  in  the  mine,  the  material  consisting  chiefly  of  light  steel 
rails,  12  to  14  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  light  wagons  of  16  cubic  feet 
capacity,  constructed  wholly  of  steel,  the  gauge  of  tramway  being 
18  inches.  The  shafts  are  made  to  accommodate  two  cages,  each 
holding  one  of  these  wagons,  of  which  one  ascends  whilst  the  other 
goes  down,  and  the  wagons  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  main  shaft 
are  drawn  away  to  the  depositing  floors  by  locomotives.  The  mode 
of  excavation  adopted  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan  of 
section  of  the  mine. 

Where  the  main  tunnel  cuts  through  the  junction  of  the  hard 
rock  or  "  blue,"  a  couple  of  cross  tunnels  are  driven  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  one,  and  running  in  opposite  directions  till  they  reach 
the  boundaries  of  the  company's  claims.  These  cross  tunnels  have 
therefore  a  wall  of  hard  rock  on  one  side,  whilst  the  roof  and  other 
side  are  solid  "  blue."  The  excavation  is  then  continued  by  cutting 
■down  the  "blue  "  fi'om  the  roof  overhead,  but  instead  of  trucking 
away  the  "  blue  "  as  it  falls,  the  rails  in  the  tunnel  are  taken  up 
and  the  "  blue  "  allowed  to  pack  underfoot,  the  miners  therefore 
being  continually  climbing  to  a  higher  level,  whilst  the  height  of 
the  tunnel  in  which  they  are  working  remains  uniform,  just  high 
enough  for  them  to  be  in  touch  with  the  roof.  In  order  to  preserve 
safe  means  of  access  and  egress  for  the  workers  in  this  continually 
rising  chamber,  a  couple  of  cross  headings  are  driven  parallel  with 
it  five  feet  high  by  four  feet  wide,  branching  out  at  right  angles 
from  either  side  of  the  main  tunnel  and  leaving  a  solid  wall  of 
^'  blue  "  ten  feet  thick  between  the  cross  headings  and  the  working 
chamber.  A  number  of  inclined  passes  are  then  driven  at  a  sharp 
angle  through  this  wall  of  blue  connecting  the  cross-headings  with 
the  working  chamber,  and  where  they  strike  the  latter  vertical 
"  pass-pits  "  are  carried  up,  rising  simultaneously  with  the  chamber 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  three-inch  plank  which  prevents  the 
loose  pack  of  "  blue  "  fi'om  filling  the  passes.  At  last  the  overhead 
excavation  of  the  chamber  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  nearly  strike 
the  fallen  reef  which  at  present  covers  all  the  open  workings  in  the 
mine.  The  crown  of  the  chamber  is  then  broken  through  at  either 
end,  and  the  loose  reef  allowed  to  enter  and  pack  on  the  top  of  the 
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excavated  "  blue."  A  sliding  door  in  the  planks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pass-pits  is  then  opened  and  the  excavated  "  blue  "  drawn  oS, 
sliding  down  the  inclined  passes  into  trucks  in  the  cross-headings, 
which  convey  it  through  the  main  tunnel  and  shaft  to  the 
surface.  As  the  "  blue  "  is  drawn  off,  the  loose  reef  above  it  sub- 
sides and  takes  its  place  till  the  chamber  is  entirely  emptied  of 
"  blue  "  and  filled  with  reef.  The  sliding-doors  are  then  closed, 
and  the  excavation  of  that  chamber  is  complete.  Meanwhile  a 
second  set  of  cross-leadings  have  been  driven  ten  feet  further  back 
and  parallel  with  the  first  set,  and  now  the  opening  up  of  a  second 
chamber  commences  which  works  down  the  ten-feet  wall  of  "  blue  " 
previously  left,  and  also  the  "blue  "  above  the  first  cross -headings, 
vertical  pass-pits  being  carried  up  as  before  connected  at  the  bottom 
by  inclined  passes  with  the  second  cross-headings.  A  thin  partition 
of  solid  "  blue  "  is  left  between  the  second  chamber  and  the  reef 
which  now  fills  the  first  chamber,  but  the  operations  in  this  second 
chamber  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  first.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  "  blue  "  cut  from  the  crown  to  pack  tmderfoot,  it  is  sent 
down  the  inchned  passes  to  the  trucks  as  soon  as  excavated.  In 
order,  then,  to  continually  raise  the  miners  to  the  level  of  their 
work  at  the  crown,  the  thin  partition  of  "  blue  "  is  broken  through 
imder  foot  sufficiently  to  allow  the  reef  from  the  first  chamber  tO' 
flow  laterally  into  the  second  one  and  afford  a  footing  for  the 
miners.  The  planks  which  formed  the  screens  of  the  first  pass- 
pits  are  carried  into  the  new  chamber  by  the  inflowing  reef,,  and 
utilised  again  as  screens  for  the  second  series  of  pass-pits,  down 
which  the  "  blue  "  is  being  shot  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  made  loose. 
A  third  chamber  is  started  and  worked  up  in  the  same  way  as  the 
second,  which  has  been  kept  a  uniform  height  by  the  reef  flowing 
in  at  the  feet  of  the  workers,  and  the  reef  again  from  the  second 
chamber  is  passed  on  into  the  third,  the  supply  of  reef  being  kept 
up  from  overhead  where  there  is  a  practically  unlimited  store  of  it, 
as  it  lies  more  than  a  hundred  feet  thick  over  what  were  once  the 
open  workings  of  the  mine.  When  an  entire  level  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  thick  has  in  this  manner  been  excavated  of  "blue"  and 
filled  with  reef,  a  set  of  workings  are  commenced  at  a  lower  level 
and  the  reef  again  passed  down  to  do  service  there,  as  it  previously 
passed  to  the  higher  level  fi'om  the  open  mine.  In  the  manner 
above  described  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  loads  of  rich  blue  ground 
are  being  daily  excavated  and  sent  to  the  surface. 

In  another  part  of  the  mine  an  entirely  opposite  system  of  ex- 
cavation is  being  successfully  conducted.  In  this  Company'^ 
claims  a  shaft  is  sunk  in  the  "  blue  "  to  a  total  depth  of  512  feet 
below  the  red  soil,  and  two  sets  of  workings  opened  up,  one  at  thia^ 
lowest  level  in  course  of  preparation,  whilst  a  first  level  eighty  feet 
higher  is  now  being  worked  out.  At  each  level  two  sets  of  tunnels- 
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are  xised  one  above  the  other  at  a  vertical  distance  of  fifty  feet 
apart,  the  upper  tunnels  being  the  level  at  which  the  excavation  of 
large  chambers  is  commenced  which  are  gradually  worked  down- 
ward,  the  roof  being  left  untouched  and  the  excavated  ground 
delivered  down  vertical  passes  to  the  trucks  in  the  lower  or  main 
tunnels,  which  are  also  the  level  from  which  the  hauling  is  done. 
The  shaft  measures  about  ten  feet  by  five  feet  in  cross  section, 
leaving  room  for  two  cages  and  a  ladder-way,  which  is  used  at 
present  for  drawing  up  the  ground  from  the  lowest  level  workings' 
that  are  being  made  ready  against  the  time  when  the  432  feet  level 
will  be  worked  out.  No  reef  is  let  down  to  fill  up  the  chambers' 
in  this  system,  but  on  the  contrary,  when  these  have  attained  such 
dimensions  as  to  appear  unsafe  to  work  in,  they  are  abandoned  a& 
imderground  workings  for  workings  that  have  been  meanwhile 
prepared  at  the  lower  level.  What  becomes  then  of  the  consider- 
able mass  of  soHd  "  blue  "  ground  left  standing  in  the  crown  and 
pillars  of  the  abandoned  chambers  ?  As  every  cubic  yard  is  worth 
from  £3  to  £6  it  can  evidently  not  be  thrown  away.  A  clearance 
is  made  of  the  fallen  reef  lying  around  the  Company's  shaft 
in  the  open  mine,  till  the  surface  of  the  "  blue  "  is  reached, 
after  which  it  is  possible  to  work  down  in  the  open  mine  until 
the  pillars  and  crowns  of  the  last  abandoned  underground  chambers 
have  been  all  removed  by  the  aerial  tram.  These  chambers  were 
fifty  feet  high  in  the  first  level,  but  it  has  been  found  expedient 
to  reduce  the  maximum  height  for  the  future  to  32  feet. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Kimberley  Mine  it  may  be  well  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  large  profits  which  by  judicious  management  may 
still  be  drawn  from  this  rich  ground  in  spite  of  the  low  price  o£ 
diamonds. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  the 
Company  last  referred  to  for  the  year  ending  30th  November,  1885  r 


Dr.  £     s.  d. 

To  Wages,  Salaries,  Fees, 

&c   49,481   7  0 

„  Fuel  and  Water  .  .  10,930  0  6 
„  Explosives  .  .  .  .  3,673  17  1 
„  Forage  &  Stable  Account  3,523  1  9 
„  Material  used  for  Main- 
tenance and  Stores  .  .  5,242  6  3 
,,  Rates  and  Licenses  and 

General  Expenses     .  .  3,655   2  4 

„  Balance  of  Profit       . .  78,802  13  6 


Cb.  £     s.  d. 

By  Diamonds  Account : 

135,684  Caeats  at  19/2f  130,466   5  9 
,,  Debris,  Tailings,  &c. : 
Sold,  washed  on  per- 
centage      . .      .  .       880  19  3 
,,  Hauling  for  other  Com- 
panies   1,977  15  6 

,,  Kimberley  Mining  Board  : 
Water  Hauling, 
2,325,296  gallons    .  .      1,442   7  11 
,,  Blue  Ground  on  Floors: 
Less  13,649  Loads  at  10/ 
on  Floor  Nov.  30th, 
1884. 

54,731  Loads  on  Floor 
on  Nov.  30th,  1885, 
£27,365  10s.  Od. 
Increase  41,082  Loads  at  10/    20,541   0  0' 


£155,308   8  5 


£155,308   8  b 
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The  preceding  Account  represents  the  cost  and  profits  resulting 
from  washing  88,185  loads  of  blue  ground  (16  cub.  feet  to  the  load), 
•which  yielded  an  average  of  1-54  carats  of  diamonds  per  load,  or 
a  total  of  135,684  carats,  realizing  19/2f  per  carat,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  ground  per  load  was  29/7.  The  cost  of  washing, 
including  manipulation  on  the  depositing  floors,  was  3/6  per  load! 
The  above  expenses  include  also  the  cost  of  hauling  125,021  loads 
■of  reef,  towards  clearing  the  Company's  claims,  at  a  cost  of  2/  per 
load ;  also  of  hauling  by  the  tubs  of  the  aerial  tram  2,325,296 
gallons  of  water  out  of  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  1/3  per  100  gallons ; 
finally  the  cost  of  excavating,  hauling,  and  depositing  on  the 
Company's  floors  134,701  loads  of  blue  ground,  (of  which  70,000 
loads  were  drawn  from  the  underground  workings)  at  a  cost  of  6/9 
per  load.  Thus  the  entire  cost  of  winning  the  diamonds  from  one 
load  of  blue  ground,  including  all  expenses  of  management, 
maintenance,  and  necessitating  the  removal  of  about  an  equal 
IduUv  of  fallen  reef,  and  including  also  a  heavy  amount  written 
■off  for  depreciation  of  machinery,  amounted  to  about  sixteen 
shillings  per  load,  showing  a  clear  profit  of  about  13/6  jjer  load,  or 
66  per  cent,  on  the  gross  production. 

The  De  Beer's  Mine,  situated  likewise  within  the  township  of 
Kimberley,  on  the  Grovernment  Estate  of  Vooruitzigt,  is  similar  in 
formation  to  Kimberley  Mine,  though  about  a  fifth  larger  in  area. 
It  is  of  irregular  oblong  shape,  with  a  bulge  at  the  south-east  comer, 
and  measiires  about  320  yards  over  surface  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  210  yards  from  north  to  south.  The  reef  encasing  the  mine 
for  a  depth  of  100  feet  is  a  yellow  basalt,  after  which  succeeds  a 
layer  of  black  shale  which  extends  to  a  total  average  depth  of  290 
feet  from  the  red  sand  at  which  level  the  hard  igneous  rock  is 
struck.  Within  the  mine  diamondiferous  soil  is  "  yellow  ground  " 
to  a  depth  of  100  feet  from  the  surface,  followed  by  an 
imknown  depth  of  "blue  ground."  Across  the  mine  from 
south  to  north  a  great  belt  of  blue  shale  origiaally  covered 
a  large  area  of  claim  ground,  but  the  bulk  of  this  inside 
shale  (termed  "floating  reef"  by  the  miners)  has  been 
removed,  as  the  blue  groimd  beneath  is  known  to  be  peculiarily 
rich.  Just  as  in  Eamberley  Mine  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
relative  richness  of  ground  in  different  sections  of  the  mine.  A 
helt  of  rich  claims  spans  the  centre  of  the  mine  from  north  to  south 
running  out  towards  the  north-east  corner  where  some  of  the 
richest  ground  is  found.  The  western  portion  of  the  mine,  com- 
prising one  third  of  the  entire  claims,  was  left  imworked  for  many 
years,  as  it  was  found  on  the  surface  to  be  unpayable,  but  the 
deepening  of  the  workings  in  the  centre  of  the  mine  eventually 
left  so  high  a  wall  of  yellow  ground  standing  on  the  western 
iDOundary  that  at  last  it   collapsed,  causing  in  March,  1885, 
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the  largest  fall  of  diamondiferous  ground  that  has  ever  occurred  at 
any  of  the  Mines.  Taking  warning  from  the  experience  of  Kim- 
berley  the  De  Beers'  Mine  has  been  steered  clear  of  serious  reef 
difficulties.  As  the  deep  workings  have  been  mostly  confined  to 
the  north  and  north-east  sections,  it  has  been  possible  to  cut  down 
the  marginal  reef  in  this  locality  so  as  to  enable  the  sinking  in  the 
open  mine  to  proceed  until  recent  years  without  much  interruption 
from  this  cause.  In  September,  1883,  however,  a  considerable  fall 
of  main  reef  took  place  in  the  north-east  comer,  followed  early  in 
the  succeeding  year  by  another  fall  of  like  magnitude,  and  when 
to  these  troubles  was  added  the  huge  fall  of  nearly  half  a  million 
loads  of  top  unpayable  ground  from  the  south-west  corner,  claim- 
holders  were  necessarilly  forced  to  consider  some  alternative  to 
■continuous  working  in  the  open  mine,  unless  they  could  contem- 
plate launching  into  an  enormous  expenditure  for  cutting  down  the 
reef  to  a  safe  angle.  As  regards  the  future  of  Kimberley  Mine  it 
is  still  an  open  question  whether  at  some  not  distant  date  it  may 
not  be  expedient  to  continue  the  reef  hauling  till  the  entire  mine 
has  been  cleared  of  the  rubbish  now  encumbering  it  and  rendered 
safe  from  further  reef  falls.  After  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  dead 
work  has  been  completed  at  a  gross  cost  of  some  £1,800,000  it  may 
eeem  wise  to  complete  the  remaining  third,  for  which  a  further 
expenditure  of  probably  less  than  £700,000  would  suffice,  after 
which  the  difficulties,  dangers  and  expense  of  underground  working 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  in  De  Beer's  Mine  the 
conditions  are  quite  different.  Comparatively  little  reef  work  has 
yet  been  done,  owing  to  the  deep  workings  being  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  mine,  the  total  expenditure  on  reef  hauled  at  the 
Mining  Board's  expense  not  having  exceeded  £150,000,  whilst  a 
gross  cost  of  something  like  £2,500,000  would  be  incurred  in 
cutting  down  the  whole  reef  to  the  level  of  the  hard  rock.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  abandoning  all  idea  of  grappling  with  the 
xeef  the  future  excavation  of  the  De  Beer's  Mine  must  proceed 
imdergroimd. 

This  is  actually  the  conclusion  which  claimholders  have  come  to, 
and  within  the  last  year  five  out  of  the  seven  companies  at  present 
holding  the  entire  mine  have  sunk  shafts  within  the  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  their  "blue"  ground.  One  company  owning  a 
large  portion  of  the  east  end  of  the  mine  has  been  working  its  claims 
for  some  years  past  by  a  large  shaft  sunk  200  yards  outside  the 
reef  margin,  with  a  tunnel  driven  from  the  shaft  into  the  mine 
at  a  depth  of  150  feet  from  the  surface.  Two  years  ago  another 
company,  the  largest  holders  in  the  mine,  commenced  sinking  a 
large  circular  shaft  1,000  feet  outside  the  northern  margin  of  the 
mine,  which  was  designed  to  penetrate  the  hard  rock,  but  the  great 
expense  this  would  have  incurred  has  induced  it  to  be  temporarily 
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abandoned,  and  in  the  place  of  it  an  inclined  shaft  has  been  sunk 
on  the  west  margin  at  an  angle  of  34  degrees  from  the  vertical. 
Starting  130  feet  back  from  the  boundary  of  the  claim  ground, 
this  inclined  shaft  penetrates  the  basaltic  rock  and  black  shale  and 
enters  the  claim  ground  at  a  depth  of  200  feet  from  the  surface, 
thus  missing  the  hard  rock  altogether.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  shaft  is  645  feet,  its  lowest  end  being  500  feet  vertically  below 
the  surface.  Two  sets  of  working  galleries  are  opened  up,  one  at 
this  lowest  500  feet  level,  another  set  120  feet  higher,  at  a  distance  of 
380  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  higher  level  workings  communi- 
cate also  with  the  open  workings  in  the  mine.  The  inclined  shaft 
is  strongly  timbered  throughout  its  entire  length  and  has  two  sets 
of  rails  laid  in  it,  on  which  a  couple  of  triangular  cages  pass  up 
and  down.  Many  novel  features  connected  with  the  development 
of  underground  working  in  diamond  mines  might  be  dwelt  upon 
if  space  permitted,  but  to  the  financial  mind  a  few  figures  relative 
to  cost  of  working  and  profit  in  De  Beer's  may  be  of  greater 
interest. 

Like  Kimberley,  this  miae  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  size 
by  the  cutting  in  of  the  hard  rock.  Recent  borings  make  it  pro- 
bable that  at  300  feet  below  the  surface  the  number  of  claims  left 
in  the  De  Beer's  Mine  will  be  less  than  400,  or  but  two-thirds  of 
the  original  number  at  surface.  The  greatest  depth  reached  in 
the  open  workings  is  370  feet,  whilst  the  underground  workings 
have  extended  to  530  feet  deep.  The  present  area  or  orifice  is 
about  15  acres,  or  about  two  acres  larger  than  the  original  area  of 
claims  at  the  surface.  The  area  of  claim  ground  at  level  of  hard 
rock  will  be  probably  not  much  over  8  acres.  The  mean  depth  of 
the  mine,  as  at  present  developed,  is  200  feet,  about  60  claims  at 
the  West  End  being  still  untouched,  and  a  great  mass  of  yellow 
ground  remaining  there  to  be  worked.  The  volume  of  diamond- 
iferous  ground  excavated  from  the  whole  mine  measures  about 
3,250,000  cubic  yards,  in  addition  to  some  750,000  cubic  yards  of 
main  and  fioating  reef.  The  gross  value  of  diamonds  produced  by 
De  Beer's  Mine  between  the  years  1871  and  1885  inclusive  is 
not  much  under  £9,000,000,  representing  about  1|  tons  weight  of 
precious  stones.  The  present  average  production  in  value  amoimts 
to  £500,000  per  annum. 

As  previously  stated,  the  value  of  ground  from  different  parts 
of  the  mine  varies  greatly,  the  best  ground  in  De  Beer's  being 
quite  as  rich  as  Elimberley  Mine. 

As  an  instance  of  the  most  profitable  working,  the  following 
abridged  profit  and  loss  account  may  be  taken,  shewing  the  half- 
year's  working  for  the  period  ended  30th  April,  1885,  of  a  small 
company  of  about  11  claims  in  the  central  and  southern  portion  of 
the  mine  known  as  the  Australian  Grully,  a  deep  open  working 
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bounded  on  the  west  by  high  yellow  ground,  and  on  the  east  by 
rioating  shale : — 

J)r. 

£  s.  d. 

To  wages,  explosives,  stores, 

&c         .       ..       ..   9,088  14  5 

,,  Fuel                             1,705    3  9 

.,  Produce                        1,022   6  8 

, ,  Rates  aud  licenses     .  .      158  12  0 
General  expenses      .  .     900  11  11 
,,  Decrease  of  blue  ground 
on  floors  during  half- 
year,  916  loads  at  3s.  .     137   8  0 

„  Balance  of  profit      .  .  25,418  12  0 

£38,431    8  9 


The  above  account  represents  the  cost  and  profits  resulting  from 
washing  28,944  loads  of  blue  ground,  which  yielded  an  average  of 
1'42  carats  per  load,  also  from  washing  5,880  loads  of  "  lumps  " 
(i.e.,  fragments  of  pulverized  ground  which  at  the  first  washing 
were  not  sufficiently  reduced  to  pass  through  the  cyKndrical  screen 
into  the  pan,  and  therefore  were  re- carted  to  the  depositing  floor 
for  further  weathering  there),  the  lumps  yielding  an  average  of  0"56 
carat  per  load.  This  total  washing  resulted  in  the  finding  of  43,045 
carats  of  diamonds,  which  realised  an  average  of  17/1  Oy  per  carat,  so 
that  the  first  yield  of  the  "maiden  blue  "  was  twenty -iive  shillings 
and  four  pence  j)cr  load,  and  of  the  lumps  ten  shillings  had,  or 
26/6^  per  load  total  value  of  the  blue  ground.  The  above  detailed 
expenses  included  the  cost  of  hauling  out  4,871  loads  of  main  reef 
and  1556  loads  of  reef  and  ground  for  other  claimholders,  besides 
hauling  and  depositing  28,028  loads  of  "blue  "  on  the  Company's 
floors,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  winning  the  diamonds  from  one  load 
of  blue  ground  amounted  to  eight  shillings  and  five  pence  per  load, 
leaving  a  profit  of  18/lj  j^^^r  load,  or  68  jaer  cent  on  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  Company.  This  Company  with  a  capital  a  little 
over  £100,000  was  nearly  £4,000  in  debt  at  the  end  of  1883, 
owing  to  an  accumulation  of  water  in  its  claims  which  hindered 
their  working,  but  after  starting  full  work  in  1884  this  debt  was 
not  only  rapidly  wiped  out,  but  within  that  same  year  dividends 
amounting  to  30  per  cent  of  the  capital  were  paid  to  the  share- 
holders. 

As  another  instance  of  the  richness  of  Be  Beer's  ground  the  easa 
of  a  small  company  holding  some  17  claims  in  the  north-east  corner 
may  be  cited,  which  in  the  five  years  since  formation  has  paid  back 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  subscribed  capital  in  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders; whilst  a  third  company  adjoining  the  last,  and  about  the 
same  size,  even  more  successful  still,  in  the  three  years  1882-84 
paid  out  over  £75,000  in  dividends  ;  and  lastly,  as  a  case  of 
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carats  at  17/10^      .  .  38,431    8  9 


£38,431    8  9 
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8uccessful_  working  on  a  large  scale  it  may  be  stated  that  the  com- 
pany, which  now  owns  two-thirds  of  the  entire  De  Beer's  Mine,  has. 
paid  out  a  Quarter  of^  a  Million  Sterling  in  dividends  during  tlie 
last  five  years,  its  capital  having  meanwhile  risen  through  amalga- 
mation with  smaller  neighbours  from  £665,000  to  over  £1,000,000. 

The  quality  of  diamonds  produced  in  the  Kimberley  and  iJe 
Beer's  Mines  is  similar,  a  considerable  number  of  large  stones 
being  found  in  both  including  a  good  deal  of  yellow  and  spotted 
ones,  the  colour  being  better  in  Kimberley,  but  the  size  larger  in 
De  Beer's.  The  value  of  a  diamond  depends  on  the  purity  of  its 
colour,  its  freedom  from  flaws  and  spots  and  its  relative  size.  The 
finest  diamond  ever  found  in  South  Africa  was  the  famous  "  Porter 
Ehodes,"  discovered  in  claim  No.  375  near  the  centre  of  Eamberley 
Mine  on  the  12th  of  February,  1880.  It  is  a  pure  white 
octahedron  weighing  150  carats,  and  was  valued  at  £60,000.  The 
largest  stone  found  in  De  Beer's  Mine  was  one  of  -302  carats, 
yellow  octahedron,  discovered  on  the  27th  of  March,  1884,  in  the 
east  end  of  the  mine. 

The  Bultf ontein  mine  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  the  same  name, 
rather  under  2h  miles  to  the  south  of  De  Beer's,  and  just  over  2f 
miles  south  east  of  Kimberley,  measured  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  mines.  It  is  of  almost  circular  shape,  about  360  yards  across 
and  contained  over  1,000  claims  on  the  surface.  Owing  to  the 
encroachment  of  a  mass  of  shale  abutting  on  the  main  reef  a  large 
number  of  claims  on  the  west  side  of  the  mine  have  recently  been 
abandoned,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1885  the  number  of  assessed 
claims  was  only  886 ;  a  line  of  floating  reef  extended  also  along 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  mine,  striking  thence  across  to  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  to  shut  off  about  one-fourth  of  the  claims  to 
the  north  from  the  deeper  workings  in  the  centre  and  south-east 
portion  of  the  mine.  The  bulk  of  this  northern  block  of  claims  is 
still  unworked.  A  recent  fall  of  main  reef  has  covered  the 
southern  line  of  claims  to  a  distance  of  50  yards  fi'om  the  edge  of 
the  mine,  so  that  within  the  central  area  left  unencimibered  the 
deepening  of  the  mine  is  proceeding  rather  rapidly.  The  deepest 
workings  at  the  end  of  1885  were  nearly  300  feet  bolow  the 
surface,  the  mean  depth  of  the  mine  being  over  200  feet.  No 
underground  workings  have  as  yet  been  commenced,  so  that  to  a 
casual  observer  the  Bultf  ontein  mine  presents  to-day  a  better  idea 
of  what  the  operations  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  like  than 
any  of  the  other  three  mines.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  selected 
to  furnish  a  model  of  diamond  mining  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  reef- 
question  in  Bultfonteiu,  though  a  good  deal  of  the  central  floating 
shale  has  been  removed  by  individual  claim-holders.  The 
incasing  rock  beneath  the  sand  is  a  calcareous  shale,  followed  by  a 
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stratum  of  black  rock,  as  yet  undefined.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  hard  igneous  rock  occiu-s  below  this,  but,  assuming  it  does,  the- 
cost  of  cutting  down  the  encasing  shale  to  a  safe  angle  to  allow  an 
indefinite  extension  of  open-mine  working  would  probably  exceed 
£3,000,000.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  some  cheap  system  of 
underground  works  will  have  to  be  devised  for  the  future  excava- 
tion of  this  mine.  Its  present  contents,  as  excavated,  is  about  6f 
million  cubic  yards,  representing  a  yield  of  some  £5,000,000  worth 
of  diamonds,  since  the  opening  of  the  mine  to  date.  The  acreage- 
of  assessed  claim  ground  is  18^  acres.  The  size  of  a  claim  in  Bult- 
:  >)ntein  and  Du  Toit's  Pan  is  rather  smaller  than  in  the  other 
two  mines,  being  only  30  feet  X  30  feet,  or  100  square  yards. 

The  profits  realized  in  Bultfontein  and  Du  Toit's  Pan  are  much- 
-mailer  than  in  the  Vooruitzigt  mines,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  ground.  The  following  abridged  profit  and  loss  account 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  expense  and  results  of  working  the  best 
Bultfontein  ground ;  being  for  the  six  months  ended  30th  June,. 
1885  :— 


Dk. 

To  wages,  salaries,  explo- 
sives, &c  £20,716  12  4 

,,    Forage  and  stable  acct.,  1,528   0  1 

„    Water  and  fuel      . .  6,830   0  5 

,,    Machinery — mainten- 
ance and  stores     . .  3,342  10  6 
General  expenses, 
licenses,  &c   2,087  18  10 

„    Decrease  of  lumps  on 

floor   34   8  0 

,,    Balance  of  profit      ..  6,293  17  7 


By  diamonds  sold  and  on 

land  . . 
,,  Blue  ground  sold 
,,  Increase  of  "blue" 

on    floors :  16,437 

loads  at  2s.  6d. 
,,  Rent  of  certain  claims 


Cu. 


£36,256 
1,209 


2,054 
313 


12 
7 


£39,833   7   9  £39,833   7  9 

The  above  expenses  represent  the  cost  of  excavating  from  the- 
mine  and  delivering  on  the  depositing  floor  136,409  loads  of  blue 
ground,  also  of  extracting  the  diamonds  from  107,465  loads  of  blue' 
passed  through  the  washing  machines,  which  together  with  the' 
proceeds  of  17,615  loads  of  "Limips"  washed,  yielded  35,835 
carats,  or  an  average  of  -3335  carat  per  load,  equivalent  to  aix- 
shillings  and  five-pence  per  load,  the  diamonds  having  averaged 
19s.  2d.  per  carat  all  round.  The  cost  of  manipulating  the  ground,, 
all  charges  included,  was /o^^^'  shillings  and  sixpence  per  load  (of  16  cubic 
feet).  The  Company  in  question  possesses  72  claims,  of  which  50 
are  in  the  centre  and  22  on  the  margin  of  the  mine.  From  this' 
latter  block  over  30,000  loads  of  floating  reef  were  removed  at  a 
cost  of  2s.  per  load.  The  ground  washed  was  all  taken  from  t  he- 
centre  block,  which  are  about  the  richest  in  the  whole  mine,  so  that 
the_  profit  made  out  of  these  central  claims  was  at  the  rate  of 
£250  per  claim  per  year. 

The  Du  Toit's  Pan  Mine  derives  its  name  from  the  "  pan  "  or 
small  lake  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  some 
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600  yards,  and  about  equi-distant  from  the  Bultfontein  mine. 
The  Pan  is  filled  by  the  surface  drainage  which  gravitates  there 
after  heavy  rains,  and  it  has  frequently  been  50  or  60  acres  in  extent, 
when  pleasure-boating  and  wild  duck  shooting  may  be  had  there. 
At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  continuous  drought,  the  Pan  is 
quite  empty  of  water,  and  the  same  is  the  state  of  Blankenberg's 
Vley,  a  similar  but  smaller  lake  lying  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
to  the  north-east  of  Du  Toit's  Pan  Mine.  The  water  of  both  these 
"pans"  is  leased  by  the  diggers  for  mining  purposes,  twelve 
companies  from  the  two  mines  forming  what  is  called  the  Pan 
Pumping  Association,  whilst  Blankenberg's  Vley  is  leased  by  three 
Du  Toit's  Pan  Companies.  The  rental  is  drawn  by  the  London 
and  South  African  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  who  possess  not 
only  the  two  farms  of  Bultfontein  and  Dorstfontein,  on  which  the  two 
mines  are  situated,  but  also  the  adjoining  farm  to  the  southward  of 
Alexandersfontein,  on  which  are  laid  out  a  great  portion  of  the 
depositing  sites  for  the  Bultfontein  mine.  The  southern  boundary 
line  of  Bultfontein  farm  touches  the  southern  margin  of  Bultfontein 
mine,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  farm  almost  touching  the  western 
extremity  of  Du  Toit's  Pan,  whilst  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Bultfontein  farm  actually  touches  the  south-east  corner  of  De  Beer's 
mine,  whence  it  runs  westward  through  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Kimberley,  the  southern  half  of  which,  known  as  the  Newton  Estate, 
is  built  on  London  and  South  African  Company's  property,  whilst 
the  northern  half  of  Elimberley  township,  including  Gladstone 
and  De  Beer's,  lies  on  the  Vooruitzigt  Estate  of  the  Grovern- 
ment.  The  Exploration  Company  likewise  owns  the  site  of 
the  town  of  Beaconsfield,  which  is  built  on  the  north-west  of 
the  Bultfontein  and  Du  Toit's  Pan  mines,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
to  considerable  dimensions.  Freehold  tenure  is  granted  on  the 
Oovernment  estate,  but  the  leases  on  the  Bultfontein  farm,  on 
which  a  monthly  rental  of  10s.  per  "  stand  "  (measuring  60  by  80 
feet)  is  payable,  may  any  time  be  cancelled  if  the  site  should  be 
required  for  mining  purposes.  Great  friction  has  existed  on  this  score 
between  standholders  and  the  Exploration  Company,  but  attempts 
.are  being  made  to  amicably  settle  some  of  the  differences.  The 
Company  also  receives  a  monthly  rental  of  30s.  per  claim  fi'om  the 
two  mines  on  its  estate,  which  rental  includes  the  use  of  one  acre  per 
^laim  for  depositing  floors.  The  Government  have  hitherto  made 
no  charge  for  floor  rent  on  the  Vooruitzigt  estate,  but  a  charge  of 
OS.  per  acre  is  now  to  be  levied  for  the  depositing  floors  of  Ivim- 
berley  and  De  Beer's  mines.  This,  in  addition  to  the  monthly 
licence  of  10s.  per  claim,  will  afford  a  revenue  to  the  Government 
of  some  £8,000  per  annum,  whilst  the  revenue  from  the  claim 
licences  of  Bultfontein  and  Du  Toit's  Pan  mines,  amounts  to  about 
£40,000  annually.    The  London  and  South  African  Exploration 
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Company  has  proved  one  of  the  j&uest  investmeats  in  the  world ; 
its  10s.  shai-es  are  worth  £7  10s.  in  the  market  to-day. 

The  Du  Toit's  Pan  Mine  is  in  the  shape  of  a  half  hoop,  measur- 
ing an  average  of  200  yards  wide  and  750  yards  long,  the  greater 
length  being  from  east  to  west.  The  number  of  assessed  claims 
at  the  end  of  1885  was  1,430,  equal  to  30  statute  acres.  The 
greatest  depth  attained  in  the  open  workings  was  about  295  feet, 
but  one  of  the  Companies  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  mine  on 
the  northern  side  has  sunk  a  shaft  in  its  claims  to  a  depth  of 
some  500  feet,  and  the  finds  from  this  level  are  said  to  be  much 
more  satisfactory  than  nearer  the  surface.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  underground  working  at  present  carried  on  in  Du  Toit's 
Pan,  it  being  the  general  impression  that,  owing  to  its  small  average 
yield  of  diamonds,  Du  Toit's  Pan,  as  a  mine,  will  not  pay  to  work 
underground.  Further  experience,  however,  may  prove  this  view 
to  be  erroneous.  The  present  average  depth  of  the  whole  mine  is 
only  about  165  feet,  there  being  still  many  high  banks  of  floating 
reef  and  unpayable  ground  that  have  been  left  standing  at  near 
their  original  level.  Some  of  the  claims  at  the  western  extremity 
are  encumbered  by  a  fall  of  main  reef  which  there'  seems  no  inclin- 
ation of  removing  at  present,  though  the  ground  below  is  known 
to  be  some  of  the  richest  in  the  mine.  The  encasing  rocks  (or 
reef)  of  the  mine  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Bultfontein  ;  a 
yellow  shale  on  top,  followed  by  a  black  shale  of  yet  undefined  depth. 
In  both  these  mines  the  modern  workings  have  heen  much  hindered 
by  the  accumulation  of  "  debris  "  left  from  the  early  days  of  dry 
sorting.  The  total  excavation  of  Du  Toit's  Pan  Mine  measures 
some  8  million  cubic  yards,  representing  a  gross  yield  of  about 
£5,800,000  worth  of  diamonds. 

The  following  abridged  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  the 
results  of  a  company  working  43  claims  on  the  southern  reef 
during  the  period  ended  31st  December,  1885  : — 

Dr.  Cr. 

To  wages,  salary,  &c.      ..  £10,079  1  4    By  diamonds  sold         ..£17,672  10  0 

,,  Forage  and  stable,  &c.  869  6  4     ,,   Increase  of  Blue  on 

,,  Fuel  and  water         .,  1,946  2  11  Floor,  27,092  loads  3s.      4,063  16  0 

,,  Explosives       ..       ..  1,030  2  3 

Maintenance  and  stores  876  6  7 

,,  General  expenses       ..  1,171  18  3 

,,  Balance  of  profit        ..  5,763  8  4 

£21,736   6   0  £21,736   6  0 

The  above  represents  the  cost  of  excavating  and  depositing  on 
the  floor  80,488  loads  of  blue  ground,  also  of  hauling  out  1,902 
loads  of  reef,  besides  washing  53,396  loads  of  blue,  which  yielded 
13,931  carats  of  diamonds  equivalent  to  26  carats  per  load  averag- 
ing 25s.  45d.  per  carat,  or  six  shillings  and  sevenpence  half-penny 
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per  load.  The  total  cost  of  manipulating  the  ground  was  four 
shillings  and  sevoypence  half-penny  per  load,  leaving  a  profit  equal 
to  £268  per  claim  per  year.  This  is  a  most  favourable  instance 
of  Du  Toit's  Pan  working,  the  average  results  from  the  whole 
mine  being  not  half  so  good  as  the  above.  Du  Toit's  Pan  yields 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  diamonds  of  any  of  the  four  mines,- 
though  in  average  value  per  load  it  stands  last  of  the  four.  .< 

The  largest  diamond  ever  found  in  Gfriqualand  West  was  dis-* 
covered  near  the  west  end  of  Du  Toit's  Pan  Mine  on  the  29t' 
September,  1885.  It  was  a  large  irregular  octahedron  stone, 
slightly  spotted,  of  yellow  colour,  and  weighed  404  carats  or  nearly 
3  ounces.  In  the  month  of  February  previous,  a  similar  stone  of 
352  carats  was  found  near  the  east  end  of  the  mine.  The  former 
of  these  stones  is  probably  the  largest  diamond  the  world  has  yet 
produced,  excepting  a  very  imperfect  stone  of  some  500  carats 
found  in  Jagersfontein  in  the  year  1881. 

The  largest  diamond  ever  found  in  Bultfontein  was  one  weighing 
a  little  over  150  carats  discovered  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
mine  in  the  latter  part  of  1884.  The  average  size  of  diamonds 
found  in  Bultfontein  is  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  other  three 
mines,  though  the  coloiu'  of  Bultfontein  stones  is  superior  to  the 
rest.  Experts  can  generally  tell,  on  inspecting  any  rough  diamond, 
from  which  of  the  four  mines  it  has  come  ;  and  the  Piver  diamonds 
again  are  distinct  in  character  from  those  of  the  Kimberley  mines. 
Qxiite  recently  the  special  coui't  for  the  trial  of  contraventions  of 
the  Diamond  Trade  Act,  was  enabled  to  convict  some  Piver 
diggers  of  being  in  unlawful  possession  of  diamonds,  on  the 
evidence  of  experts  who  unhesitatingly  declared  the  stones  produced 
could  not  possibly  have  come  from  the  Piver  diggings. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  profitable  working  of  the  Cape 
mines  is  the  large  illicit  traffic  in  diamonds  that  continues  to  be 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  stringent  penal  laws  and  the  elaborate 
searching  system  in  vogue  for  its  suppression. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  all  the 
diamonds  found  in  the  mines  never  reach  their  lawful  owners,  and 
with  an  annual  production  exceeding  two  millions  sterling,  the 
importance  of  suppressing  this  nefarious  traffic  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  some  figures  of 
the  gross  production.  Prior  to  1st  September,  1882,  when  the 
Diamond  Trade  Act  came  into  force  in  Grriqualand  "West,  no 
accurate  official  returns  were  made  of  the  exact  weight  and  value 
of  diamonds  produced  in  the  several  mines,  but  since  that  date 
careful  monthly  statistics  are  collected  by  the  chief  of  the  Detective 
Department  at  Kimberley,  with  whom,  under  penalty,  every  digger 
is  bound  to  register  exact  particulars  of  his  monthly  finds. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  these  returns  up  to  the  end  of 
December,  1885  : — 
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Shewing  a  total  production  from  the  four  mines  for  the  three  and 
a  third  years  of  over  8j  millions  sterhng.  The  imports  into  Kim- 
berley are  made  up  of  123,847f  carats  from  the  Free  State  Mines^ 
(mainly  Jagersfontein) ,  valued  by  the  importers  at  £193,717;; 
68,245^  carats  from  the  River  Diggings,  valued  at  £157,884; 
and  80,212^  carats  from  England,  the  Cape  Colony,  etc.  (diamonda- 
retumed  for  sale  in  the  Kimberley  market),  and  valued  at. 
£84,475. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  prices  realized  in  1883  shew  a  great 
falling-off  froni  those  of  the  previous  year — also  that  in  1884  a 
considerable  revival  occurred,  whilst  in  1885  prices  ruled  lower 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  Du  Toit's  Pan  stuff 
always  fetches  a  much  higher  price  per  carat  than  diamonds  from 
the  other  mines,  the  relative  value  per  carat  of  diamonds  from  the 
other  three  mines  fluctuates  constantly. 
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The  weight  of  diamonds  sent  through  the  Kimberley  Post  Office 
in  1884  was  1,801  lbs.  (gross),  and  in  1885  it  was  1,630  lbs.  Forty 
per  cent,  must  be  deducted  from  these  weights  for  weight  of 
packages,  leaving  respectively  1,080  lbs.  and  1,100  lbs.  as  the  net 
^weight  of  diamonds  shipped  each  year,  equivalent  to  2,385,000  and 

•2,430,000  weight  in  carats,  so  that  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to 
above  table,  that  the  Post  Office  Returns  agree  very  nearly  with 
those  of  the  Detective  Department. 

Prom  a  comparison  of  various  official  sources  of  information  it 

iSbas  been  estimated  that  the  gross  value  of  diamonds  exported  from 
the  Cape  Colony  up  to  the  end  of  1885  amounted  to  £35,000,000. 
But  this  estimate  does  not  include  exports  on  the  person  prior  to 

»the  existence  of  an  export  duty,  nor  the  large  number  of  stolen 

'diamonds  known  to  be  illicitly  exported. 

By  calculation  of  the  amount  of  diamondiferous  ground  removed 

ifrom  each  of  the  four  mines  to  date,  and  from  the  known  average 
yield  per  load  in  each,  it  is  found  that  not  less  than  33  million 

icarats  of  diamonds  [or  more  than      tons  iceight)  must  have  been 

-extracted  from  the  four  mines  up  to  the  present  time,  realizing  in 

iround  numbers  forty  millions  sterling. 

The  total  number  of  claims  in  the  four  mines  is  at  present  3,238, 

■  or  about  70  acres  of  diamondiferous  ground.    Its  present  assessed 

-value  is  £5,172,975,  being  at  the  rate  of  £75,000  per  acre. 

This  property  is  divided  amongst  98  holders,  of  whom  42  are 

.Joint  Stock  Companies  and  the  remaining  56  private  firms  and 

:/individuals.   The  gross  capital  of  the  above  42  companies,  holding 

■2,211  claims,  is  £7,970,490. 

Taking  the  property  of  the  56  private  holders  in  the  same  pro- 

jportion  to  the  assessed  value  of  their  claims  as  is  obtained  from  the 

■above  capital  of  the  companies,  the  value  of  private  property  in  the 
four  mines  would  stand  at  £1,624,900,  making  the  gross  capital  of 

■!the  entire  mines  £9,595,390. 

Within  the  last  few  months  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  in 
London,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Unified  Diamond  Mines,  Limited," 

'for  the  object  of  bringing  about  an  amalgamation  of  all  the  hold- 

-.imgs  in  the  several  Kimberley  Mines,  and  taking  such  other  steps 

-as  may  tend  to  regulate  production  and  keep  up  prices.  The 

•  capital  of  the  Unified  Company  is  to  be  ten  millions  sterling,  and 
if  established  it  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  com- 

:  raercial  monopolies  in  the  world. 

The  amount  of  labour  and  machinery  employed  at  the  Diamond 
Fields  is  of  course  considerable.  Something  like  10,000  native 
labourers  and  1,200  European  overseers  and  artizans  are  daily 
fit  work  in  and  about  the  four  mines,  the  average  wage  earned 

-by  a  Kafir  being  about  20s.  per  week  and  by  a  white  man  £5 

fper  week. 
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The  population  of  the  Fields  at  the  time  of  the 
taken  in  1877,  was  as  follows  :— 

Europeans.  Others. 

Kimberley  and  De  Beer's  .  .  6,486  7,104 
Bultfontein  and  Dutoitspan    .  .    1,648  2,611 

17,449- 

At  the  present  time,  however,  owing  to  the  increased  activity  in-- 
working  the  mines  of  Bultfontein  and  Dutoitspan,  the  population, 
around  the  latter  has  more  than  doubled. 

In  addition  to  the  above  manual  labour  some  2,500  horses,  mules- 
and  oxen  are  daily  employed  about  the  mines. 
The  total  length  of  tramways  is  about  160  miles. 
About  350  steam  engines,  at  work  and  idle,  are  fixed  around  the- 
four  mines,  aggregating  nearly  4,000  nominal  horse  power. 

The  annual  expenditure  in  labour,  material,  &c.,  is  not  less  than 
two  milhons  sterling,  distributed  somewhat  as  follows  : — 


Wages,  Salaries,  etc   £1,000,000 

Fuel  and  Water   250,000 

Mining  Material  and  Stores        .  .        .  .  250,000 

Explosives   100,000 

Forage  and  Stable  Expenses       .  .        .  .  125,000 

Rates  and  Taxes,  Greneral  Expenses,  &c. .  .  275,000 


£2,000,000 

THE  EIVER  DIGGINGS. 

Diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  bed,  and  on  the  banks  of  the- 
Vaal  River  from  its  junction  with  the  Orange  in  latitude  28" 
20 ',  longitude  24°  80 ',  to  above  Christiana,  latitude  28°,  longitude 
26^*  30'.  The  River  Diggings  are  situated  between  these  two- 
points  on  both  banks  of  the  Vaal,  those  at  present  worked  extend- 
ing from  Delport's  Hope  at  the  junction  of  the  Harts  and  Vaal 
Rivers  to  above  Hebron  on  the  latter  stream,  a  distance  of  some- 
fifty  miles  across  country,  or  about  seventy  miles  following  the 
winding  of  the  river. 

The  farms  traversed  by  this  length  of  river  are  partly  private- 
property,  partly  Crown  lands.  In  the  former  case  a  distinction  m 
drawn  between  lands  on  which  the  Crown  reserves  the  right  to- 
precious  stones  and  minerals,  and  lands  on  which  there  is  no  such 
reservation.  Within  the  latter  category  falls  the  "  Pniel  Estate,"' 
owned  by  the  Berhn  Missionary  Society,  and  also  the  "  Vaal  River- 
Estate,"  the  property  of  some  Kimberley  capitalists.  Both  these- 
farms  are  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  and  below  the 
town  of  Barkly  which  is  on  the  north  bank. 

The  rising  ground  above  the  river  at  Barkly  undulates  into  a- 


last  Census,. 

Total. 

13,190' 
4,259' 
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•number  of  hills  containing  diggings  known  as  Colesberg  Kopje, 
Magazine  Kopje,  etc.,  and  indeed  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give 
-a  complete  list  of  all  the  fanciful  names  which  diggers  have 
•bestowed  on  the  numberless  hills  or  "  Kopjes  "  through  which 
the  Vaal  Eiver  cuts  its  way  from  Christiana  to  Delport's.  Note- 
'worthy,  however,  is  the  circumstance  that  when  a  digging  occurs 
•on  one  bank  of  the  river  the  "  Kopje  "  on  the  opposite  bank  is 
■pretty  certain  to  be  found  diamondiferous  also.  Thus  Pniel 
diggings  are  immediately  opposite  Barkly,  Webster's  opposite 
Grood  Hope,  Cawood's  opposite  Grong-Grong,  Waldek's  opposite 
'Union  Kopje,  and  so  on. 

The  River  diggings  are  all  in  alluvial  soil,  a  heavy  deposit  of 
ferruginous  gravel  mixed  with  red  sand,  lime  and  boulders,  that 
(has  been  washed  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  by  the  action  of 
water.  Whether  the  diamonds  which  this  heavy  deposit  contains 
rhave  been  formed  in  situ,  or  whether  they  were  brought  from  a 
•distance,  is  still  a  vexed  question.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  hypothesis.  A  large  number  of  the  river 
•diamonds  when  imearthed  are  found  coated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
which,  in  the  case  of  cracked  stones,  has  penetrated  inside  the 
■cracks  of  the  diamonds.  Some  French  geologists  have  argued  that 
the  Drakensberg  is  the  home  of  the  diamonds,  but  in  that  case  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  why  none  of  the  other  rivers  taking  their  rise 
in  those  mountains  should  have  brought  down  diamonds,  and  why, 
•even  if  the  Yaal  could  be  supposed  to  have  got  the  monopoly  of 
them,  few  diamonds  should  be  found  nearer  its  source  than 
dhristiana,  or  much  below  its  junction  with  the  Harts  at  Delport's. 
It  will  be  seen  from  above  table  that  the  Yaal  is  being  worked  for 
►diamonds  along  a  length  of  banks  extending  over  seventy  miles. 
Within  these  limits,  however,  there  is  a  stretch  of  half  that  dis- 
'tance,  between  Hebron  and  Barkly,  where  next  to  no  digging  is 
^carried  on.  Indeed,  the  area  of  banks  and  river  bed,  that  may  be 
•considered  diamondiferous,  is  perfectly  undefined,  the  diggers 
shaving  shifted  about  from  spot  to  spot,  opening  up  a  digging  only 
■io  abandon  it  as  worthless  and  then  perhaps  after  several  years 
returning  to  work  it  with  profit.  The  size  of  a  "  claim  "  varies  in 
•different  mines.  At  the  Eiver  diggings  it  was  originally  thirt.y 
sfeet  square,  or  nine  hundred  square  feet,  but  in  the  latter  pai"t 
•of  1882,  owing  to  the  falling-off  of  population  at  the  alluvial 
•diggings,  Grovernment  increased  the  size  of  a  claim  to  double  that 
area,  so  that  it  now  measures  sixty  feet  by  thirty.  On  Crown 
lands  the  Grovernment  of  course  retains  the  whole  of  the  licence 
■money.  On  private  property  where  the  Crown  has  the  reservation 
•of  precious  stones,  the  licence  moneys  are  divided  equally  between 
■ihe  Grovernment  and  the  proprietor,  whilst  on  private  property 
where  there  is  no  such  reservation,  the  proprietor  is  at  liberty  to 
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fix  the  amoimt  of  licence  money,  rent,  or  royalty  to  be  paid 
by  diggers,  subject  to  a  contribution  to  the  Government  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  such  revenue. 

The  present  revenue  collected  fi'om  the  alluvial  diggings  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  £1,500  per  annum,  of  which  about  £1,000  flows 
into  the  Grovernment  coffers,  and  the  remainder  to  the  proprietors. 

From  the  statistics  published  by  the  Board  for  the  Protection  of 
Mining  Interests,  it  appears  that  in  the  three  years  ended  31st 
August,  1885,  the  river  diggings  produced  55,514  carats  of  dia- 
monds, valued  at  £132,042,  equivalent  to  47s.  6d.  per  carat.  This 
valuation  is  probably  excessive,  but,  after  making  every  allowance, 
the  superior  quality  of  river  stones  will  still  be  very  apparent. 
Within  the  same  period  the  total  exportation  of  diamonds  from  the 
entire  province  amounted  to  7,011,382  cara^ts,  valued  at  £8,292,870, 
or  23s.  6d.  per  carat ;  or,  in  other  words,  whilst  the  weight  of  dia- 
monds from  the  Vaal  Eiver  was  only  about  of  the  entire 
exports,  their  declared  value  was  as  much  as  -gV  of  the  total  value 
■exported. 

There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  an.  approximate  estimate  of  the 
gross  yield  of  diamonds  from  the  river  diggings  since  their  opening 
fifteen  years  ago.  But  comparing  what  imperfect  statistics  are 
available,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  yield  of  diamonds  from  the 
Yaal  Eiver  to  date  has  exceeded  £2,000,000. 

A  short  account  of  the  mode  of  working  at  the  River  diggings 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  diamondiferous  deposit  is 
embedded  between  boulders,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  red 
eand,  and  in  many  places  with  a  good  deal  of  Ume.  The  diggers 
•draw  a  distinction  between  "  red  kopjes  "  and  "  lime  kopjes."  At 
fiome  of  the  diggings  this  lime  forms  a  hard  crust,  or  "  clinker 
layer,"  on  the  surface,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  twenty 
feet,  and  shafts  are  sunk  through  it  before  the  payable  ground  is 
got  at.  At  Grong-Gong  some  of  these  shafts  are  over  a  hundred  feet 
deep  before  they  strike  the  bed-rock,  which  is  a  dolerite  of  amygda- 
ioidal  structure.  At  other  diggings  the  workings  are  exceedingly 
•shallow,  consisting  only  of  a  few  inches  of  red  sand  before  the  bed- 
rock is  reached.  The  hardest  work  consists  in  excavating  and 
lifting  the  heavy  boulders,  under  which  the  richest  gravel  is 
generally  found.  At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  the  claims 
are  encumbered  with  debris  from  the  early  workings,  which  has  to 
be  removed  before  the  maiden  ground  can  be  dug.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  the  presence  of  water  at  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  at 
Gong-Gong  and  Waldek's,  the  majority  of  diggers  not  having  the 
capital  for  putting  down  pumps.  Occasionally,  too,  the  river 
rises  and  submerges  claims,  which  are  then  subject  to  a  reduced 
rental  of  only  one  shilling  per  month  whilst  under  water,  the 
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ordinary  rental  being  ten  shillings.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  river  bed  itself  is  rich  in  diamonds,  but  the  Vaal  is  too  well 
supplied  with  water  all  the  year  round  to  render  prospecting 
of  its  bed  an  easy  matter  with  the  limited  funds  and  appliances 
at  the  diggers'  disposal.  In  a  time  of  drought,  some  four  years 
ago,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river  at  Niekerk's  Rush  was  diverted,  and 
diamonds  to  the  value  of  £30,000  taken  out  of  the  bed.  The  Vaal 
has  continually  changed  its  course,  and  occasionally  a  digger  is 
lucky  enough  to  strike  a  portion  of  an  old  river  bed,  silted  up  with 
lime  and  gravel,  when  his  finds  are  sure  to  be  good.  There  are 
evidences  along  the  whole  banks  of  a  vast  denudation ;  rocks  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river  level, 
are  water-worn,  with  the  marks  of  great  eddies  in  their  sides. 

The  proportion  of  diamondiferous  gravel  varies  at  different 
diggings.  In  four  loads  of  solid  ground  there  is  on  an  average  one 
load  of  boulders,  one  load  of  rough  stones,  one  load  of  fine  sand, 
and  finally  one  load  of  pebbles  which  remains  to  be  washed.  Thi& 
is  in  the  red  sand  kopjes.  In  the  lime  kopjes  there  are  less  boulders, 
but  more  calcareous  sand  and  gravel.  The  mode  of  working  is  as 
follows  :— 

After  the  excavation  has  been  made  with  pick  and  shovel  (there 
is  seldom  any  explosive  used)  the  boulders  and  large  stones  are 
thrown  aside,  and  the  gravel  secured  is  taken  to  a  sifting- 
machine,  styled  a  "Baby."  This  consists  of  an  oblong  sieve  swing- 
ing by  fom'  thongs  or  chains  from  four  upright  poles,  and  inclined 
slightly,  so  that  the  pebbles  may  roll  over  it.  At  the  higher,  or 
feeding  end,  a  small  square  sieve,  about  two  feet  square,  and  coarse 
enough  for  stones  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  to  pass  through  it, 
is  fixed  over  the  oblong  sieve,  which  is  about  five  feet  long  and  of 
very  fine  mesh.  The  gravel  from  the  claim  is  emptied  by  hand 
buckets  on  to  the  coarse  sieve ;  the  worker,  standing  behind  it, 
swings  it  alternately  tovs^ards  and  away  from  him,  whereby  the 
finer  stuff  passes  through  on  to  the  lower  long  sieve,  which  agaia 
allows  only  the  fine  sand  to  pass  through,  whilst  the  pebbles  roll 
off  the  lower  end  into  a  tub  put  to  receive  them.  The  coarse  stones 
from  the  top  sieve,  as  well  as  the  fine  sand  which  passes  through 
the  lower  one,  are  refuse  to  be  thrown  away,  but  the  medium-sized 
pebbles  which  have  tumbled  into  the  tub  will  contain  the  diamonds, 
if  there  are  any  in  the  ground.  Any  diamonds  too  large  to  have 
passed  the  first  sieve  would  have  been  noticed  at  once  by  the 
worker,  who  has  it  immediately  under  his  eye,  and  who  continuall}' 
throws  out  the  rough  stones  to  make  room  for  fresh  ground  from 
the  claim,  whilst  any  diamond  so  small  as  to  have  passed  a-^'ay 
with  the  fine  sand  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  further  search.  This 
is  the  "  dry-sorting  "  process. 

The  process  that  follows  consists  in  "  gravitating  "  the  content* 
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of  the  tub,  so  as  to  separate  all  the  heavier  pehhles,.  including  the- 
diamonds,  from  the  light  soil  and  stones.  This  may  be  done  ^  by 
hand,  if  the  operator  is  skilful.  A  small  round  sieve  of  medium^ 
mesh  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  into  it  is  emptied  a  bucketful 
of  the  pebbles  from  the  "  baby."  The  workman,  bending  over  a 
tub  of  water  and  holding  the  sieve  in  both  hands,  immerses  it  just 
below  the  surface  and  gives  it  a  succession  of  sharp  twists,  pulsa- 
ting it  gently  in  the  water  so  as  to  let  the  light  stuif  come  to  the 
top  ;  then,  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the  heavier  contents  have  been 
separated  from  the  lighter  stones,  he  deftly  turns  over  the  sieve 
on  to  a  flat  board,  termed  a  "  sorting  table,"  when,  if  he  has 
managed  successfully,  all  the  heavy  pebbles  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  mould  and  any  diamonds  there  will  at  once  be 
visible.  To  guard  against  the  risk  of  losing  any  he  dissects  the 
mould  with  a  little  sorting-knife  of  thin  wedge-shaped  iron,  scrap- 
ing off  the  top  layer  of  pebbles  first,  till  the  bottom  of  the  mould 
is  reached  and  the  whole  of  it  brushed  off  on  to  the  ground  to- 
make  room  for  the  next  sieveful.  An  experienced  digger  can  tell 
at  a  glance,  from  the  appearance  of  the  deposit,  what  chance  there- 
is  of  finding  well  in  it.  He  knows  by  sight  the  heaviest  stones  that 
occur  in  diamond-bearing  ground,  and  their  presence  is  a  sure  sign 
of  diamonds  being  there  too.  This  is  particularly  so  of  a  curiously 
marked  pebble  that  is  streaked  with  a  succession  of  parallel  rings^ 
from  which  it  has  received  the  descriptive  name  of  "  banddoom  " 
(band-round).  The  specific  gravity  of  the  "  banddoom "  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  diamond,  and  where  the  former' 
is  found  experience  has  taught  the  latter  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. Beautiful  agates  are  also  found  in  this  deposit,  as  well  as- 
quartz-crystals,  jaspers,  calcedony,  but  few  garnets,  and  no  iron- 
pyrites,  or  carbon,  which  occur  so  plentifully  in  the  Kimberley 
mines.  An  assortment  of  "  river  stones  "  forms  a  very  pretty 
collection,  and  it  is  conceivable  enough  that,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  diggings,  diamonds  should  have  been  picked  up  by  children 
of  the  natives  and  valued  as  more  than  ordinarily  pretty  pebbles, 
which  would  account  for  their  being  carried  about  and  some  left  in 
the  district  of  Hope  Town,  where  Mr.  O'Eeilly  first  discovered  them. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  diggings  the  value  of  gravitating  was 
not  understood.  The  excavated  ground  was  washed  in  a  "  cradle," 
consisting  of  a  tier  of  two  or  three  square  sieves  on  a  pair  of 
rockers ;  the  top  sieve,  being  the  coarser,  retained  the  larger  stones, 
whilst  the  mud  and  sand  passed  through  the  lower  fine  sieve,  leaving 
the  clean  pebbles  and  diamonds  in  the  latter.  The  invention  of 
the  "  baby  "  derives  its  name  neither  from  its  association  with  the 
"  cradle,"  nor  from  its  swinging  motion  suggestive  of  infancy,  but 
from  its  inventor,  an  American  named  Babe,  who  was  digging  at 
the  river  about  1870.    The  rotary  washing  machine  in  use  at 
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Kimberley,  has  been  tried  at  the  river,  and  though  not  so  satis- 
factory as  gravitating,  it  answers  fairly  well. 

Some  six  years  ago  a  machine  was  devised  to  save  the  labour 
•of  hand-sieving  and  supersede  the  imperfect  washing  of  the 
•"  cradle."  This  contrivance,  known  as  the  "  Eule  and  Henry  " 
■or  "  Maddocks  "  machine,  is  an  arrangement  of  suitable  mechanism 
•for.  "  jigging  "  a  sieve  tip  and  down  whilst  immersed  in  a  tank 
■of  water,  and  providing  proper  shoots  for  separating  the  heavy 
dejDosit  from  the  tailings. 

The  average  quantity  of  maiden-ground  that  one  man  can 
•excavate  per  day  is  about  one  and  a  half  loads  of  rough  gravel 
and  sand,  which  after  being  "babied,"  yield  half  a  load  of  pebbles 
to  be  washed.  The  cost  of  picking,  sifting,  and  washing  is  about 
^wo  shillings  and  sixpence  per  load  (of  cubic  feet)  of  maiden- 
ground. 

No  estimate  whatever  can  be  framed  of  the  average  yield  of 
.diamonds,  their  occurrence  being  too  uncertain.  Sometimes 
hundreds  of  loads  are  manipulated  without  finding  a  single  precious 
■stone,  then  perhaps  a  rich  "  pocket "  is  hit  upon  and  a  handful  of 
.diamonds  are  turned  out.  Still,  with  all  this  uncertainty  to  an 
individual  digger,  the  gross  yield  of  diamonds  from  the  river 
•remains  pretty  uniform  throughout  the  year,  being  at  the  present 
•time  at  the  rate  of  about  £4,000  worth  per  month,  which  is  very 
near  the  average  of  the  last  three  years.  This  represents  the  finds 
•of  not  more  than  350  diggers  distributed  over  the  various  diggings 
from  Jonas'  to  Delport's,  of  which  number  about  300  are 
Europeans  and  50  Kafir-diggers,  besides  some  500  native  labourers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  diamond  digging  on  the  Vaal  is  not  a 
■verj^  lucrative  occupation,  bringing  in  on  an  average  an  income  of 
about  £120  per  annum.  The  expenses  that  have  to  be  paid  'out  of 
ihis  are  not  very  heavy,  and  living  is  cheap ;  the  life  itself  healthy 
and  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  artizans  in  the  Kimberley 
Mines.  At  some  spots,  such  as  Pniel,  Grong-Grong  and  Hebron, 
ihere  is  a  pleasant  profusion  of  foliage,  and  the  mud -huts  and  tents 
of  the  diggers  are  picturesquely  pitched  amongst  the  trees  on  the 
hill-sides  overlooking  the  river,  whilst  here  and  there  a  rustic 
:arbour,  with  dining  table  and  wooden  benches,  maj'-  be  seen  hidden 
in  the  leafy  shade.  But  the  majority  of  the  diggings  are  bleak 
•stone-kopjes,  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  fi-esh  air,  wide  view 
and  free  life  to  compensate  for  an  arduous  existence,  though  to 
these  inducements  must,  of  course,  be  added  the  fascination  of  the 
pursuit  that  still  di-aws  men  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  so  that 
on  a  single  small  digging  there  may  be  nearly  as  many  nationalities 
as  workers.  Genial,  hearty  fellows  the  most  of  them  are,  and  not 
wanting  in  tastes  not  usually  associated  with  remote  mining 
•eamps.    Books  are  here  in  plenty,  and  the  author  of  "  Culture  and 
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Anarchy  "  would  probably  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  works  reaching 
this  distant  outpost  of  civilisation. 

There  is  no  diamond-market  at  the  river  diggings,  and  as  the 
expense  of  frequent  visits  to  Kimberley  would  absorb  a  large 
part  of  the  digger's  earnings,  one  or  more  of  the  Kimberley 
diamond-buyers  takes  a  weekly  trip  to  the  Vaal,  making  the  tour 
of  the  several  camps  where  work  at  the  time  happens  to  be 
chiefly  carried  on. 

The  most  actively  worked  diggings  at  the  present  moment 
(January,  1886,)  are  Barkly,  Delport's,  Longland's,  Niekerk's, 
Waldek's  and  Hebron,  besides  the  newly  opened  alluvial  digging 
at  Jonas  Kopje,  which  are  situated  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  six 
miles  above  Hebron.  The  diggings  here,  though  shallow,  con- 
sisting only  of  two  or  three  feet  of  red  deposit,  are  turning  out 
well. 

During  the  speculation  mania  of  1881,  companies  were  formed  for 
working  the  diggings  at  Grong-Grong  and  Waldek's  Plant,  but  as  no 
method  was  employed  for  operating  on  a  large  scale,  the  undertakings 
soon  collapsed.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  however,  that  a  properly 
matured  scheme  for  extensive  operations  might  meet  with  success. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  as  much  debris-washing  going  on  as 
mining  in  maiden-ground,  and  the  finds  in  the  former  are  said  to 
pay  better  to  small  diggers,  as  there  is  no  excavation  to  be  done, 
and  the  very  imperfect  washing  and  sorting  of  the  early  days  has 
left  plenty  of  diamonds  still  amongst  the  pebbles ;  besides,  the 
debris  is  mostly  close  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  whilst  the 
unworked  maiden-ground  is,  perhaps,  half  a  mile  away,  and  neces- 
sitates carrying  water  that  distance,  or  else  bringing  the  ground 
down  to  the  banks.  Most  interesting  are  the  workings  at  Waldek's 
Plant,  where  a  deep  gully  has  been  excavated  over  a  mile  long, 
varying  in  width  and  depth  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet.  The 
ground  from  this  gully  is  hauled  to  the  surface  by  windlass  and 
bucket,  running  on  an  inclined  wire-rope,  after  the  style  originally 
adopted  in  Kimberley  mine,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Kimberley  "  yellow  ground,"  whilst  the  containing  rock  forms  a 
wall  of  reef  on  either  side  of  the  gully,  and  is  basaltic,  like  the 
liver  bed  and  the  lower  rocks  at  Kimberley. 

The  largest  diamond  found  on  the  Yaal  Eiver,  known  as  the 
"  Spalding  "  or  "  Stewart "  diamond,  was  discovered  at  Waldek's 
in  November,  1872.  _  It  weighed  288  carats,  and  was  valued  then 
at  £5,000.  It  has  since  been  cut  and  weighs  now  128  carats,  being 
owned  by  Messrs.  Pittar  Leverson,  of  London.  In  1881  a 
perfect  yellow  stone  of  148|  carats  was  found  at  Gong-Grong  by 
Mr.  Dowling,  and  in  January,  1885,  a  native  digger  at  Keiskamma 
formd  a  similar  diamond  of  1471  carats,  each  of  these  stones  having 
been  sold  on  the  spot  at  the  same  price,  viz.,  £600. 


LAND  AND  AGEICULTUEAL  AND  PASTORAL 

RESOURCES. 

Tbe  Colony,  in  its  varied  aspects  and  conditions,  gives  scope  for 
every  kind  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  occupation.  Flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  feed  entirely  on 
the  natural  plants  and  grasses;  wheat  and  other  varieties  of 
grain  yield  excellent  returns  from  the  soil ;  and  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  temperate  or  semi-tropical  zone  may  with  moderate 
ease  and  trouble  be  successfully  cultivated.  Farming  at  the  Cape 
is  accordingly,  in  judicious  and  industrious  hands,  a  profitable  as 
well  as  an  independent  employment. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  by  persons  desirous  of  push- 
ing their  fortunes  in  this  direction,  that  an  initiation  into 
the  colonial  peculiarities  of  seasons,  soil,  pasture,  management  of 
stock,  and,  it  may  be  added,  native  labour,  as  well  as  the  vernacular 
Cape  Dutch,  the  spoken  language  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
population,  will  be  of  essential  service.  A  short  time  spent 
in  observing  and  getting  accustomed  to  colonial  ways  is  amply 
repaid  by  the  experience  gained. 

The  vakie  of  any  farm  in  the  Colony  depends  much  upon  the 
quality  of  its  herbage,  the  strength  and  permanency  of  its  foun- 
tains, the  nature  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  upon  it 
in  the  form  of  dams,  buildings,  homestead,  &c.,  as  well  as  its  extent 
of  arable  land,  and  proximity  to  a  market.  The  best  first-class  farms, 
combining  "  horn,  corn,  wool,  and  wine,"  are  worth  at  present 
from  £3  to  £1  a  morgen,  and  others  range  from  that  price  down 
to  10s.  per  morgen,  while  inferior  spots  may  be  had  as  low  as  Is, 
or  Is.  6d.  per  morgen,  or  two  acres.  In  some  districts,  however, 
such  as  the  fertile  irrigable  lands  of  Oudtshoorn,  fi-actions  of  farms 
sometimes  sell  at  the  rate  of  from  £50  to  £250  an  acre. 

Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  settled,  and 
become  the  property  of  private  individuals,  there  is  a  large  extent 
of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  Crown,  which  is  from  time  to  time 
surveyed  and  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction  and  disposed  of  on 
perpetual  quit-rent  (equivalent  to  an  annual  rental)  for  the  highest 
annual  sum  obtainable.  If  such  land  offered  at  public  auction  fails 
to  obtain  a  purchaser  at  the  price  reserved,  any  person  prepared  to 
fulfil  all  conditions  required  may,  upon  application  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  become  the  pui-chaser  of  the  ground 
at  the  upset  price. 

This  is  provided  for  by  Acts  14  of  1878,  and  37  of  1882, 
which  form  the  present  land  law  of  the  Colony.    Each  lot  is  put 
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wp  at  an  tipset  annual  quit-rent,  wliicli  is  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
actual  assessed  value  of  the  land,  and  the  highest  bidder  who  oif  ers 
not  less  than  such  upset  quit-rent  is  declared  the  ptu'chaser  of  the 
lot  on  quit-rent,  dating  from  the  day  of  sale;  and  every  such 
purchaser  is  bound  to  pay  the  first  year's  quit-rent  in  advance  on 
that  day,  and  to  secui-e  the  payment  for  the  two  next  years  by 
sureties  whom  the  Civil  Commissioner  shall  deem  sufficient :  provided 
that  the  Civil  Commissioner  shall,  if  required  by  the  purchaser, 
receive  two  years'  rent  in  advance,  in  which  event  the  said 
security  is  not  required.  The  expenses  of  survey  and  erection  of 
beacons  and  the  expenses  of  title  deed  (viz. :  stamp  according  to 
tariff,  and  the  office  fee  of  12s.  3d.)  are  paid  on  the  day  of  sale. 
Upon  due  payments  being  made,  and  sm'ety  bond  (if  required) 
passed  as  above,  the  purchaser  becomes  entitled  lo  receive  title 
deed  on  quit-rent  to  the  said  land,  which  is  issued  to  him  accord- 
ingly. The  annual  quit-rent  payable  upon  any  quit-rent  grant, 
whether  a  grant  made  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  said  Act  No. 
]4  of  1878,  or  upon  any  grant  made  previously,  may  be  redeemed 
at  any  time  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  not  less  than  twenty 
times  such  annual  quit-rent,  which  redemption  in  no  way  alters 
the  nature  of  the  tenure. 

The  disposal  of  small  areas  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pro- 
vided for  by  Act  37  of  1882,  amended  by  Act  40  of  1885.  This 
bids  fair  to  become  a  most  popular  means  of  acquiring  small  hold- 
ings, its  advantages  being  appreciated  by  Europeans  and  Natives 
alike.    The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  provisions : — 

Grants  of  available  waste  Crown  land  not  exceeding  250  nor  less 
than  4  morgen  in  extent,  and  not  being  forest  land,  may  be  made  to 
approved  applicants  upon  perpetual  quit-rent  under  conditions  as 
follows  : 

The  applicant,  who  must  address  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the 
division  in  which  the  land  he  appHes  for  is  situated,  must  declare  that 
he  is  21  years  of  age  or  upwards,  that  he  is  not  the  owner  of  ground 
of  250  morgen  or  upwards,  that  he  applies  for  the  land  for  his  own 
use  and  benefit,  that  he  is  not  in  collusion  with  other  persons  respect- 
ing the  application,  and  that  he  does  not  already  hold  land  under  the 
Act.  The  land  must  already  have  been  surveyed,  and  he  must  either 
describe  it  accurately  or  generally  so  as  to  lead  to  its  identification. 
When  applying  he  must  deposit  with  the  Civil  Commissioner  a  sum 
equal  to  Is.  per  morgen,  which  goes  in  diminution  of  the  first  year's 
payment,  or  otherwise  if  the  application  be  refused,  is  returned.  The 
application,  if  in  order,  is  referred  to  a  Land  Board  consisting  of  three 
persons  of  whom  the  Civil  Commissioner  is  one  ex-officio,  specially 
appointed  for  each  division ;  which  Board  reports  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works. 

An  approved  applicant  receives  a  licence  to  occupy  for  five  years, 
dating  from  the  Ist  July  or  Ist  January  following  the  date  "of  the 
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licence,  for  a  yearly  fee  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  price  fixed  for 
the  land.  "Within  six  months  he  must  personally  reside  upon  his 
ground,  and  within  two  years  must  either  enclose  or  bring  under 
cultivation  a  twentieth  part  of  the  holding ; — failure  to  act  upon  these 
conditions  rendering  him  liable  to  forfeiture.  Power  is  given  to  enter 
upon  the  land  at  any  time  and  inspect  the  improvements.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  licence  and  completion  of  all  conditions, 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public 
Works,  quit-rent  title  may  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Act  No. 
14  of  1878,  the  quit-rent  being  the  same  as  the  licence  fee. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  capabilities  of  the  available  ground  in 
the  part  of  the  Colony  commonly  known  as  Kalfraria,  where  small 
holdings  have  been  so  successfully  worked  by  immigrants,  the 
already  surveyed  four-acre  allotments  in  that  locality  are  now 
available  for  the  piu-poses  of  the  Act,  and  applications  are  at  present 
being  received  for  them.  Where  more  than  one  allotment  exists, 
they  may  be  grouped  together  for  the  purposes  of  a  single  licence, 
provided  one  compact  lot  can  be  made  of  them,  personal  occupation 
being  a  chief  feature  of  the  licence. 

Much  trouble,  delay,  and  inconvenience  having  been  experienced 
in  subdividing  and  transferring  land,  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  title-deeds  and  deeds  of  transfers  (mostly  of  old  dates)  which 
were  based  on  erroneous  diagrams,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1879  for 
facilitating  the  obtaining,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  amended  registry 
of  such  properties,  based  on  diagrams  correctly  representing  the 
land  as  defined  by  beacons  agreed  to  by  all  concerned.  This  Act 
is  working  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  number  of  applications  for 
amended  titles  under  its  provisions  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

The  portions  of  the  Colony  most  favourably  situated  for  Agricul- 
ture are  those  regularly  visited  by  copious  rains,  and  where 
artificial  irrigation  is  unnecessary.  The  coast  districts,  especially 
those  contiguous  to  Cape  Town,  possess  this  advantage,  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  form  the  principal  granary  of  the  Colony. 

The  Cape  division  (the  grain-growing  portion  of  which  is  called 
the  Koeberg),  being  situated  nearest  the  metropolis,  is  natm-ally 
the  most  advanced  in  cultivation  and  the  oldest  settled  portion  ;  the 
rental,  or  purchase  price  of  land  is  also  higher,  and  the  indi\idual 
holdings  smaller.  There  are  some  good  old  families  settled  here  and 
there,  who  still  own  three  to  four  thousand  acres  of  land,  but  the 
greater  number  of  farms  range  from  200  to  2,000  acres. 

Oathay  and  wheat  are  the  great  staples  of  this  district;  its 
nearness  to  the  large  market  of  Cape  Town  enables  growers  to 
carry  their  produce  to  market  by  their  own  waggons,  the  hay  in 
sheaves,  as  it  comes  from  the  land.  The  oats  intended  for  hay  are 
sown  thickly  and  cut  down  just  as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
ripening,  and  while  the  sap  or  juice  is  still  in  the  stalk.    The  hay 
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or  oatsheaves  so  made  form  a  sweet  and  wholesome  fodder  for 
horses  and  cattle,  which  fetches,  if  fair  or  good  quality,  from  3s.. 
to  6s.  or  7s.  per  100  lbs.  weight,  according  to  season  and  demand. 

Barley  is  very  prolific ;  the  Cape  barley  more  so_  than  English- 
malting  kinds ;  but  it  requires  well  manured  virgin  soil.  The  actual 
return  on  two  farms  which  could  be  named  was  three  hundred' 
and  thirty  bushels  from  three ;  the  average  retm-n  is  about_  forty 
bushels  per  acre ;  and  it  realises  about  from  nine  to  fifteen  shillings- 
per  bag  of  three  bushels.  Eye  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  other 
cereals ;  it  is  generally  used  for  horse  feed  and  the  straw  for  thatch- 
ing pui'poses;  it  yields  largely  and  requires  the  lightest  and  most 
sandy  soil. 

In  the  Cape  and  Malmesbury  districts,  some  of  our  best 
wheat  is  grown,  which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  an  English  corn 
chandler  or  miller,  weighing  from  200  to  212  lbs.  per  muid  of 
three  bushels,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  67  to  70  lbs.  per  bushel ;  and 
it  certainly  seems  strange  that  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  of  groimd  equally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  but  still 
lying  uncultivated,  we  should  be  importing  £300,000  to  £600,000 
value  of  breadstuffs  yearly  to  supply  our  own  wants,  of 
which  undoubtedly  every  bushel  could  and  ought  to  be  grown  irt 
the  Colony. 

Some  people  are  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  we  ought  to 
export,  but  whilst  there  is  such  a  wide  range  between  the  price- 
of  wheat  in  the  Colony,  and  that  obtained  by  the  farmers  of 
AustraHa  or  America,  to  stand  all  the  charges  and  risk  conse- 
quent on  bringing  it  over  sea  four  thousand  or  six  thousand  miles,- 
the  solution  of  that  problem  may  be  left  for  the  future.  To- 
the  above  charges  must  be  added  an  import  duty  of  Is.  per' 
lOOlbs.,  which,  in  all,  really  means  a  protection  to  the  Cape  farmer 
of  25  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent.,  according  to  price  and  season.  And' 
this  with  a  climate  and  soil  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of' 
wheat,  where  the  yield  (even  with  the  present  mode  of  culture) 
shows  a  good  average  for  the  acreage  ploughed  and  quantity  sown  ;: 
with  labour  at  least  equally  cheap  and  obtainable  as  it  is  in  the- 
countries  competing  with  us  in  our  own  markets ;  and  the  price- 
of  good  ground  from  £1  to  £2  per  acre,  and  that  sometimes  in- 
cluding a  fairly  built  homestead.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,, 
we  remember  that  the  crops  here  are  subject  to  fewer  drawbacks,, 
all  things  considered,  than  most  countries  have  to  contend  against,, 
it  surely  is  only  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  that" 
keeps  many  of  the  struggling  agricultural  farmers  of  Europe' 
(if  with  a  family  so  much  the  better)  from  trying  their  fortune- 
here.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  ample  room,  even  at  this- 
westem  end  of  the  Colony,  within  easy  distance  of  the  larger 
markets,  for  the  gradual  settlement  of  thousands  of  families  in  the' 
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.cultivation  of  cereals,  vines,  and  sheep-farming.  But  they  must 
be  of  the  right  stamp,  with  sufficient  capital  to  give  them  a  start, 
willing  to  work,  and  not  too  proud  or  self-willed  to  learn,  becaase  the 
most  intelligent  man,  no  matter  how  experienced,  can  gain  many 
useful,  nay,  necessary  hints,  from  local  usages,  which  it  is  well  not 
to  ignore,  although  they  may  appear  strange  or  wrong.  If  the  new- 
comer acts  with  due  caution,  and  accommodates  himself  to  his 
•surroundings,  applying  his  experience  only  where  he  feels  sure 
it  would  give  better  results  than  the  system  or  mode  of  culture 
generally  followed  by  his  new  neighbours,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  same  amount  of  energy,  forethought  and  capital 
expended  in  the  Colony,  would  give  far  better  returns  than  if 
employed  in  older,  more  developed,  and  keenly  contested  centres  of 
agriculture ;  and  this  remark  equally  applies  to  every  branch  of 
industry  in  the  country. 

To  give  the  reader,  if  a  stranger,  some  general  idea  of  the 
routine  followed  and  the  work  done  on  an  agricultural  farm  in  the 
corn-growing  districts  of  the  West,  let  us  suppose  we  are  on  a  farm 
of  1,000  morgen  (2,000  acres)  in  the  Malmesbury  district.  As 
we  must  have  a  starting  point,  let  us  take  the  15th  to  the  30th  of 
April,  the  time  we  look  for  our  first  rains ;  and  ail  farmers  who  are 
on  the  alert  ought  to  be  ready  by  the  15th,  because  if  a  few  earher 
fihowers  have  given  the  grass  a  fair  start,  the  sooner  the  crops  are 
in  the  better,  so  that  they  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  fall  raiafall. 
Jf  no  rain  has  fallen  before  the  15th  April  most  farmers  prefer 
waiting  until  the  commencement  of  May,  after  which  they 
begin  to  plough  in  oats  and  any  early  crops,  although  it  may  prove 
sa  dusty  operation.  In  fair  seasons,  oats  are  sown  from  the  20th  of 
April  to  the  30th  of  May  ;  wheat  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the 
-30th  of  June.  In  exceptional  seasons  much  later  ploughing  is 
•done,  with  good  results. 

We  must  not  forget  the  all-important  work  of  manuring.  The 
■manure,  after  being  thoroughly  worked  and  taken  out  of  the  kraal, 
as  ridden  to  the  lands  from  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  placed 
in  small  heaps,  ready  to  spread  out  just  before  ploughing.  A  good 
.deal  of  guano  is  used  by  some  farmers,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
ihe  ordinary  farm  manure.  If  used  alone  about  1  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 
•of  guano  is  given  to  say  3  muids  (3  bushels  =  1  muid)  of  seed  wheat. 
This  guano  costs  about  £6  10s.  in  Cape  Town,  and  is  generally 
well  mixed  with  sand  before  being  sold.  The  better  quahties 
,cost  £10  to  £12. 

The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  (some  people  think 
',the  way  this  is  usually  done  is  open  to  great  improvement)  and 
3iarrowed  afterwards.  Howard's  and  Bansome's  single,  double, 
.•and  three-furrow  ploughs  are  generally  used,  and  the  two-furrow 
tseem  most  liked,  drawn  by  eight  horses  or  mules,  and  attended  to  by 
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a  ploughman,  a  driver,  and  boy  or  girl  to  lead  the  cattle ;  frequently 
only  one  man  and  a  leader.  This  turn-out  is  supposed  to  cover 
about  one  and  a  half  acres  per  day. 

An  "acre"  is  generally  taken  as  300  strides  long  by  18  wide- 
divided  into  two  of  nine  by  300— but  as  a  rule,  farmers  are  not  at 
all  particular  as  to  a  few  yards  more  or  less.  About  one  muid 
(three  bushels)  of  wheat  is  sown  to  nine  full  "  acres  "  of  land,  that  is 
one-third  of  a  bushel  to  each  acre.  Three  muids  of  oats  and  one- 
half  of  barley  are  generally  sown  on  the  same  quantity  of  land  as 
one  muid  of  wheat,  but  only  half  a  muid  of  rye  to  the  land  of 
one  muid  of  wheat.  The  yield  in  wheat,  according  to  culture  or 
season,  if  ten-fold,  would  be  considered  poor,  fifteen-fold  fair, 
twenty  good,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  very  good.  Of  course  one 
sometimes  hears  of  50  and  even  100-fold  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  but  we  are  dealing  with  practical  averages.  ' 

Taking  eighteen-f  old  as  a  low  medium,  it  would  give  six  bushels 
to  the  acre,  the  value  of  which,  in  Cape  Town,  ranges  from  16s.  6d. 
to  22s.,  without  bag,  per  three  bushels  (2031bs.  gross  is  generally 
delivered  to  millers  as  the  average  weight  of  three  bushels) .  In 
justice  to  both  climate  and  soil,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
above  result  is  not  the  outcome  of  high-class  farming.  Manure  is 
scarce  and  land  plentiful. 

Mr.  John  Eaton,  of  "  Droogvlei,"  in  the  Malmesbury  division, 
a  good  farmer  of  long  experience,  writing  to  the  Cape  Times  a 
short  time  ago,  estimates  our  last  five  years  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  at  7|  bushels  (and  this  includes  two  of  the  worst  years 
known  in  the  Colony) .  Mr.  Eaton  further  says,  "  My  experience  in 
grain  culture  in  the  Cape  Colony,  that  is  in  the  Malmesbury  and 
Cape  districts,  is  that  we  only  sow  half  the  quantity  of  wheat  per 
acre  that  is  sown  in  England."  Necessarily,  all  kinds  of  grain 
are  sown  thin  ;  otherwise,  owing  to  their  qviick  growth  under  an 
African  sun,  if  sown  too  full  they  are  liable  to  run  to  straw. 

The  cost  of  labour  in  the  ploughing  season  is  for  a  coloured  man 
per  month,  about  15s.  wages  and  food,  viz.,  one  sheep,  say  18s. ;  one 
bushel  of  meal,  say  6s.  6d. ;  30  salt  harders  (a  mullet  about  the 
size  of  and  much  like  a  herring)  which  cost  10s.  to  12s.  per  100,  or 
say  4s. ;  wine  three  times  a  day,  say  6s.  per  month — making  in  all 
about  50s.  per  month,  with  free  lodging  ;  which,  if  for  a  married 
man,  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  in  an  out-house,  or  if  single, 
some  kind  of  shake-down  anywhere ;  they  are  not  fastidious  as  to 
accommodation. 

After  the  ploughing  and  harrowing  are  finished,  the  next 
operation  is  to  break  iip  new  lands  or  clear  them  of  busli  to  be 
ready  for  ploughing  in  the  succeeding  season.  The  ground  is 
generally  covered  by  a  scrub  or  bush,  known  as  the  lihenoster 
bush,  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for 
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cereals.  This  is  cleared  by  having  the  bush  rolled  or  grubbed 
up  by  the  bush  pick,  and  afterwards  burnt.  The  cost  of  clear- 
ing say  thirty  thousand  square  yards  of  the  above  would  be 
about  40s.  The  efforts  made  by  farmers  to  get  as  much  land 
broken  as  possible  shew  that  they  know  the  value  of  this  work. 
They  usually  take  good  care  of  their  land  and  do  not  exhaust  it. 
After  the  first  year's  break-up  and  ploughing,  a  wheat  crop  is  raised; 
in  the  following  year  a  crop  of  oats,  sometimes  it  may  be  another 
crop,  and  after  that  it  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  September  and  October,  the  "  veld  " 
or  field  is  in  splendid  condition  ;  there  is  a  wealth  of  grass  every- 
where and  flowers  of  every  hue  and  shade  carpet  the  sward  in  all 
directions.  Towards  the  end  of  October  again,  it  is  a  most  enjoy- 
able treat  to  drive  through  these  grain-growing  districts;  for  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  on  a  stretch  the  eye  resting  everywhere  on  the  fast 
ripening  harvest  of  all  shades  and  stages  of  growth  waving  and 
glittering  in  the  brilliant  sunlight. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  early  crops  begin  to  ripen,  and  the  har- 
vest is  soon  in  full  swing,  continuing  to  about  the  fii'st  of  December 
according  to  season.  The  crops  are  reaped  by  reaj)ing  machines, 
scythes,  and  sickles.  The  state  of  cultivation  is  not  always 
adapted  for  machines ;  the  field  being  too  rough,  and  the  roller 
seldom  used,  so  that  the  breakage  is  constant,  and  the  expense  of 
procuring  extras  considerable.  The  cradle  scythe  is  largely  used 
for  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  but  the  waste  is  very  great  with  wheat, 
for  which  they  are  in  no  way  adapted ;  the  hot  sun  duiing  the 
harvest  season  causes  the  straw  to  become  so  hard  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  an  edge  on  the  blade.  A  mower  receives  2s.  6d. 
a  day  with  his  food  and  wine.  The  wheat  is  sometimes  reaped  by 
the  sickle.  Six  reapers,  two  binders,  and  two  bundle  makers,  form  a 
team,  and  go  round  the  country.  They  take  a  strip  of  eight  yards 
and  go  at  it  with  a  will.  At  times  there  are  as  many  as  seven 
teams  in  a  field,  each  divided  from  the  other  by  a  fm-row  ;  these 
teams  commence  at  five  in  the  morning  and  continue  until  six 
in  the  evening.  It  would  astonish  a  European  labourer  to  wit- 
ness their  reaping  contests.  They  go  at  it  as  merrily  as  possible, 
each  team  straining  every  nerve  to  outdo  the  next  one.  They  cut 
these  eight-yard  lands  in  strips  of  60  yards,  and  the  team  that 
finishes  his  strip  first,  takes  the  lead  and  is  called  the  front  team, 
and  so  on.  It  is  considered  a  great  achievement  to  be  the  fii'st 
of  several  teams ;  tliey  never  flag  until  all  is  reaped.  The  harvest 
home  consists  of  allowing  them  to  have  as  much  wine — the  vin- 
ordinaire  of  the  country — as  they  can  hold.  Fiddlers  are  not  idle; 
and  powder  is  given  them  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  AA^hat  is 
known  in  the  vernacular  as  "  shooting  the  corn  ofl."  The  day 
after,  they  are  ready  to  engage  to  any  who  may  require  their 
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services ;  like  the  mowers,  they  earn  2s.  6d.  per  diem,  with  food 
and  wine. 

The  scythe  and  self-delivery  reaper  are,  however,  gradually  re- 
placing the  sickle.  The  Johnston's  Harvester,  Walter  A.  Wood, 
McGregor's  Albion,  Hornsby's  Indispensable,  and  McOormack's 
Daisy  are  all  worked,  but  the  two  first  are  most  used  in  the  wes- 
tern districts.  All  do  their  work  well,  and  it  is  surprising  Reapers 
have  not  met  with  more  ready  sale,  when  we  look  at  the  cost  and 
trouble  they  save.  Let  us  take  the  cost  of  a  day's  harvesting  with 
a  Reaper,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  in  that  day.  First,  a 
Reaper  cuts  about  two  muids  or  six  bushels  of  seed  wheat  per 
ordinary  day's  run,  or  eighteen  acres.  Allow  only  fifteen 
days'  actual  work  in  the  season  for  a  machine;  we  get  270 
acres.  Say  first  cost  of  Reaper  is  £32,  and  deduct  25  per  cent,  for 
wear  and  tear;  this  gives  about  7d.  per  acre  cut.  The  machine 
requires  a  driver,  3s.  per  day  wages  ;  one  leader,  a  boy,  in  front  of 
cattle.  Is ;  four  binders  2s.  6d.  each,  10s  ;  add  food  for  the  six  at  2s. 
each,  12s  ;  in  harvest  each  man  generally  gets  wine  six  times  a  day 
(or  near  two  bottles) ,  which  at  £6  per  leaguer  comes  to,  say  2d.  per 
bottle,  that  is  2s.  for  wine  in  the  day ;  and  cost  of  feeding  four  mules 
4s.  This  gives  us  £1  12s.  as  the  cost  of  labour  to  cut  down  two 
muids  of  seed  wheat  or  eighteen  acres  of  land,  equal  to  Is.  9d.  per 
acre  ;  add  the  7d.  for  proportion  of  cost  of  machine,  and  a  total  of 
2s.  4d.  is  reached.  If  cut  by  the  sickle,  allowing  one  muid  or  thi-ee 
bushels  of  seed,  as  a  day's  work  for  each  span,  as  they  are 
called,  of  eight  men  and  two  women  or  boys,  at  the  same  rate 
of  wages  and  cost  of  food,  gives  about  5s,  6d.  per  acre.  The 
workpeople  are  supposed  to  get  lodgings,  but  that  does 
not  trouble  them  much,  as  little  shelter  is  required  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  above  operation  leaves  the  sheaves  on  the  land  in 
fair  sized  heaps,  from  whence  it  is  ridden  to  the  homestead  at  the 
earliest  convenience,  and  stacked  until  a  thrasher  can  be  obtained. 
About  400  sheaves  weighing  about  2,200  to  2,500  lbs.  may  be  taken 
as  a  load,  and  four  to  five  muids  of  wheat  or  ten  muids  of  oats 
are  expected  from  each  load.  Several  disastrous  fires,  sweeping 
away  the  labours  of  a  whole  year,  have  taught  our  farmers  the 
necessity  of  insuring,  or,  safer  still,  getting  the  grain  into  store  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Thrashing  is  the  next  work  on  the  list.  December  and  January 
are  the  principal  months  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  now  a 
large  number  of  steam-thrashers,  mostly  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's 
make,  ^competing  with  each  other,  and  as  pre-arranged,  the 
^rmer's  mules,  horses,  or  cattle  fetch  the  machine  and  engine 
from  some  neighbour's  farm,  where  it  is  just  finished,  and  no 
tune  13  lost  m  setting  to  work,  as  all  preparation  is  made  for  the 
day  they  expect  to  commence.    Coals  are  fetched  and  boys  hired. 
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The  owner,  or  conductor  and  engineer,  as  a  rule,  undertakes  to 
thrasli  the  stack  or  stacks,  for  a  given  sum,  the  farmer  telling 
him  how  ma.ny  loads  it  contains,  and  he,  with  his  practised  eye, 
judging  by  bulk.  This  generally  averages  say  £4  or  £4  10s.  per 
day  for  his  machine,  self  and  fire-boy.  The  engineer  earns  12s. 
6d.  to  1 5s.,  and  the  fire-boy  Ss.  per  day.  For  this  they  are  sup- 
posed to  find  themselves,  but  when  at  work,  they,  as  a  rule,  get 
food.  The  farmer  provides  15  to  20  men,  at  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per 
day  and  food,  with  wine  five  or  six  times  a  day.  The  engine  con- 
sumes about  30s.  worth  of  coal  per  day,  if  used  alone,  but  where 
stumps  of  bush  or  other  wood  is  obtainable,  it  will  cost  less.  (Best 
steam  coal  can  be  bought  for  43s.  to  45s.  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  in 
Cape  Town). 

An  8-horse  thrasher  (the  size  generally  used)  in  fair  working 
order,  will  clean  in  a  day's  work,  250  to  300  mmds  of  wheat  or 
450  to  550  muids  of  oats.  Barley  or  rye  is  generally  tramped,  or  if 
thatching  straw  is  required,  the  latter  is  beaten  out  in  bunches  by 
the  hand.  Tramping  means  the  old-fashioned  practice  (as  described 
in  Scripture)  of  driving  the  mules  or  horses  round  a  cu'cular  thrash- 
ing-floor, their  feet  beating  out  the  grain.  It  is  then  cleaned  by 
throwing  it  up  against  the  wind,  the  heavy  grain  falling  to  the 
ground,  the  chaii  being  carried  away  ;  but  this  tedious  process  is 
seldom  practised  now  for  wheat  and  oats,  or  only  by  the  small  and 
poor  farmers. 

The  riding  season,  or  bringing  the  grain  to  market,  used  to 
occupy  three  months  of  the  year,  but  railways  have  brought  them  so 
much  nearer,  that  far  less  time  is  now  necessary,  and  the  farmer 
has  also  a  better  pick  of  markets.  January  and  February  are  the 
months  for  this ;  but  some  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  hold  a  little  to 
sell,  after  the  ploughing  and  breaking  season,  in  the  hope  of  partici- 
pating in  any  rise  that  may  have  taken  place. 

Formerly  a  poor  harvest  insured  high  prices,  but  in  these  days 
of  quick  and  cheap  freight,  aided  by  the  telegraph,  the  price  is 
regiilated  by  what  grain  can  be  imported  for,  which,  taking  the 
last  five  years,  has  ranged  from  16s.  6cl.  to  22s.  per  3  bushels, 
203  lbs.  gross,  including  2s.  duty  and  cost  of  bag.  Our  Cape 
wheat  always  commands  the  top  market  value,  if  not  a  slight 
advance,  on  even  the  best  Australian  imports.  In  the  above 
we  have  quoted  Capo  Town  and  coast  ports  price ;  further  inland,  if 
supplies  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast,  carriage  would  tell  on 
value,  the  railway  carriage  being  2d.  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  (10 
muids  of  wheat  or  20  muids  of  oats  are  taken  as  2,000  lbs.)  from 
station  to  station,  per  mile,  irrespective  of  distance ;  cartage,  &c., 
to  buyers'  stores  is,  say,  Is.  3d.  per  ton  more.  Imported  cereals 
are  charged  at  a  rate  of  3d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

Most  of  the  corn  farmers  have  a  few  sheep,  ranging  m  number 
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from  50  to  1,000 ;  and  these  lamb  about  June  when  the  grass  is 
beginning  to  get  strong,  and  thrive  well  despite  the  want  of  care, 
They  ai-e  shorn  twice  a  year — in  September  and  October,  and 
February  and  Mai-ch.  The  average  weight  of  wool  per  sheep, 
each  shearing,  is  only  about  2  lbs.  Artificial  food  is  never 
provided  or  thought  of,  no  matter  how  dry  or  bad  a  season  may  be  ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  hundreds  of  "  silos  "  should  not  be 
filled  with  the  natural  grasses  which  cover  the  fields  in  spring- 
time, to  supply  this  want.  Stock  usually  pays  well ;  and  towards 
Saldanha  Bay,  and  the  coast,  a  fair  number  of  cattle  are  reared ; 
they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bay  farmers'  source  of  income. 
Also  on  the  wide  open  valleys  and  flats,  towards  the  coast,  wild 
ostriches  are  still  met  with,  and  when  the  mania  for  ostrich-breeding 
was  at  its  height,  the  birds  proved  a  small  gold  mine  to  the 
farmers  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Colony,  the  most  extensive  arable 
lands  are  those  in  the  Zuurveld  districts  of  Lower  Albany  and 
Oliphant's  Hoek,  and  next  to  them  Queenstown,  Aliwal  North 
and  other  border  districts.  In  these  upper  districts  wheat  is 
usually  sown  after  the  turn  of  the  winter,  in  June  or  July ;  and 
on  the  coast  lands  as  late  as  September.  Since  the  country  was 
first  settled  this  grain  has  been  more  or  less  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  "  rust,"  and  only  the  hardy,  flinty  kinds  are  sown  with  any 
chance  of  a  crop.  The  return  in  Lower  Albany,  when  not  so 
affected,  is  from  30  to  35  bags  for  one  sown,  if  sown  early — about 
ten  acres  being  covered  with  a  three-bushel  sack  (or  muid)  of  seed. 
Barley,  or  here,  returns  from  10  to  15  buhsels  per  acre.  Oats  are 
largely  grown  for  forage^  forming  the  staple  horse  food  of  the 
country.  The  best  variety  sown  is  the  white  side,  or  Tartar  oat, 
which,  though  occasionally  slightly  affected,  withstands  the  rust 
better  than  any  other  sort  which  has  been  tried.  The  average 
yield  of  oat-hay  is  from  2,000  lbs.  to  3,000  lbs.  per  acre,  but  as 
much  as  6,000  lbs.  has  been  reaped  off  an  acre.  The  return  of 
grain  is  from  35  to  49  per  cent.  A  bag  of  good  side  oats  (3  bushels) 
usually  weighs  160  lbs ;  but  since  rust  has  commenced  its  ravages, 
the  average  is  not  more  than  130  lb.  Wheat  averages,  in  full 
three  bushels  sacks,  as  high  as  230  lbs.  Barley  (5-rowed),  if 
thrashed  soon  after  being  reaped,  180  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  per  sack ; 
and  English,  or  2-rowed  barley,  210  lbs.  to  220  lbs.  The  divisions 
of  Albany  and  Bathurst  and  Alexandria  grow  a  great  deal  more 
wheat  now  than  formerly,  and  some  of  it  is  of  very  excellent  quality. 

Indian  corn  or  maize,  known  under  the  name  of  "  mealies,"  is 
grown  all  over  the  country,  and  yields  most  abundant  crops  of 
good  food,  both  for  man  and  beast.  Throughout  the  border  and 
in  the  Kaffrarian  districts,  where  it  enjoys  the  summer  rainfall 
especially,  it  is  largely  cultivated.    This  grain  possesses  the  advau- 
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tage  of  coming  to  ■  perfection  in  a  shorter  time  than  most  other 
cereals.  It  requires  but  little  care  in  cultivation,  and  is  not 
affected  by  rust,  or  any  other  disease  of  any  importance. 

Kafir-corn,  or  millet,  is  chiefly  raised  by  the  natives,  being 
largely  used  by  them,  either  boiled  for  food  or  malted  as  beer. 

Potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  European  garden  vegetables  and  pot- 
herbs, do  well,  and  can  be  grown  all  the  year  round.  Sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins  and  melons  are  produced  and  supplied  in 
wagon  loads.  Beet  is  raised  extensively,  and  from  some  trials  that 
have  been  made  to  test  the  quality  of  sugar  it  contained,  it  is 
found  equal  in  this  respect  to  any  samples  of  the  plant  grown  in 
France,  Belgium,  or  elsewhere.  The  kindred  plant,  mangel 
wurzel,  when  tried,  has  likewise  proved  a  satisfactory  crop,  as  have 
also  Swede  turnips. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony,  from 
Clanwilliam  and  Piquetberg  on  the  west,  and  all  along  the  east  coast 
up  to  KafEraria.  The  soil  in  many  parts  seems  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant ;  but  in  the  process  of  curing  the  leaf  and 
preparing  it  for  consumption,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 
To  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  this  product,  the  Grovernment  was  authorised  by  Parha- 
ment  last  year,  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  expert  who  will  be  able 
to  give  cultivators  instruction  in  these  matters ;  and  Mr.  Pieter 
Johan  Bosch,  from  Arnheim,  Holland,  who  has  excellent  testi- 
monials of  an  experience  gained  in  Java,  has  been  selected  for  the 
office. 

In  the  rich  limestone  valley  of  Oudtshoorn,  with  great  facilities 
for  irrigation,  and  considered  the  most  fertile  in  the  Colony,  the 
production  of  tobacco  amounts  to  3,000,000  lbs.  per  annum. 
As  much  as  4,000  lbs.  weight  have  been  raised  there  from  one 
morgen  of  ground  (two  acres) .  Tobacco  has  been  grown  on  the 
same  soil  in  this  district  for  nearly  a  century,  without  any 
deterioration.  The  following  notes  on  the  present  mode  of 
cultivation  are  furnished  to  us  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  highest 
authority : — 

Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  the  District  of  OuDTsnoonN. 

Seed. — The  original  seed  was  probably  introduced  by  the  old  Dutch 
settlers  from  Holland  and  Batavia ;  of  late  different  varieties  have 
from  time  to  time  been  distributed  amongst  the  farmers. 

When  soicn. — The  time  for  sowing  is  from  May  to  J uly.  The  seed 
is  mixed  with  ash  or  finely  pulverized  soil,  and  sown  in  carefully  pre- 
pared beds,  which  are  also  covered  with  thorn  bushes  as  a  protection 
against  frost. 

TratisplantiiKj. — In  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  youug 
plants  are  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  their  being  transplanted. 
They  are  planted  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart. 
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Manure. — The  ground  is  well  jDrepared  and  manured.  Goat,  sheep, 
cow  and  horse  manure,  the  only  kinds  available,  are  used ;  ash  is 
being  tried  on  a  small  scale  by  a  few  farmers.  The  tobacco  fields  aro 
manured  every  alternate  year,  the  best  soils  every  third  year  ;  this  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  same  fields  have 
been  planted  without  intermission  for  from  25  to  75  years,  and  that 
not  the  least  deterioration  is  perceptible,  the  growth,  on  the  contrary, 
being  most  luxuriant.  On  the  best  soils  each  plant  yields  1  lb.  of 
tobacco  in  the  roll.  The  soil  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  rich  in  lime, 
as  is  the  entire  tract  extending  from  here  through  Ladismith  and 
Montagu,  to  Eobertson.  It  may  be  added,  that  no  tobacco  can  be 
grown  here  without  regular  irrigation. 

Suclcering. — About  three  or  four  months  after  transplanting  the 
plants  are  carefully  cleared  of  all  suckers  or  shoots  in  order  to  pro- 
mote strength  in  the  leaf;  the  tops  also  are  removed,  from  15  to  20 
leaves  are  allowed  on  each  plant. 

BligM. — The  plantations  are  as  a  rule  remarkably  free  from  blight. 
Occasionally  rust,  sometimes  ivhite  rust,  makes  its  appearance  ;  the 
leaves  are  then  mottled  with  patches  of  red  or  white.  Much  trouble  is, 
in  some  years,  experienced  from  the  ravages  of  a  grub  that  attacks  the 
young  plants.  The  farmer's  di-ead  is  a  hailstorm  in  between  Decem- 
ber and  February  ;  fortunately,  however,  these  are  but  rare. 

Gathering  the  Crop. — In  the  months  of  January  and  February  the 
plants  are  cut  down,  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves  being  evidence  of 
maturity.  The  plants  are  left  lying  in  the  sun  until  evening  in  order 
to  efiect  proper  withering. 

Drying. — They  are  then  taken  to  the  drying  shed,  which  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  roughly  thatched  structure.  But  very  frequently  they  are 
hung  closely  on  low  staging  either  in  the  open  or  under  orange  or  oak 
trees.  Here  they  are  left  for  about  a  month  until  considered  properly 
dried. 

Stripping. — When  the  plants  are  taken  down  from  the  drying  shed,  the 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stems.  Hitherto,  as  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  there  has  been  no  sorting  or  classifying  of  the 
leaves.  About  15  or  20  leaves  go  to  make  a  "  bosch  "  or  bundle,  bound 
together  with  a  cord  of  a  species  of  rush  (matjesgoed).  These  are  then 
damped  slightly  on  the  outsid-e  and  stowed  away  in  the  shed,  until  the 
want  of  money  or  the  state  of  the  market  induces  the  farmer  to  twist 
the  leaves  into  long  strings  and  make  them  up  into  rolls,  when  he  takes 
them  by  waggon,  principally  to  the  markets  in  the  Eastern  Districts, 
or  to  the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Little  or  none  of  the  dry  leaf  finds  its  way  to  the  market  or  mer- 
chants, as  there  is  no  exportation  and  but  very  little  local  manufacture. 
So  much,  however,  as  is  manufactured  for  smoking  purposes  by  Mr. 
A.  Pocock  of  Oudtshoorn  finds  a  ready  sale  throughout  the  Colony, 

Roll  or  Twist  Tobacco. — In  making  the  rolls  the  process  is  as  follows  : 
After  a  rough  sorting  of  outsides,  the  leaves  are  steeped  in  ly©  pre- 
pared from  the  ash  of  a  small  succulent  shrub  (lidjesboschje)  which  is 
found  1  lere  in  abundance,  or  from  that  of  another  shrub  ;  they  are  then 
allowed  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days  before  twisting  into  long 
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strings,  a  sufficiont  length  of  which  is  done  up  into  rolls  of  six  (jr  eight 
lbs.  in  weight.  This  work  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  coloured  pe'^ple, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  receive  very  good  pay,  as  they  in  many 
cases  suffer  considerably  from  the  effects  of  the  narcotic.  These  rolls 
are  apt  to  rot  unless  care  be  taken  that  the  leaves  are  not  soaked  with 
water  when  twisted. 

Production. — It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  tobacco  in  this  district 
alone  amounts  to  about  3,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  This  is  consumed 
within  this  and  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  a  large  proportion  being 
used  for  sheep-dipping. 

General  prospects  of  the  trade. — Much  of  the  leaf  grown  in  this  dis- 
trict will  compare  very' favourably  with  the  generality  of  that  grown 
in  other  countries ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  enterprise  and  capital 
have  been  wanting  to  place  the  article  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Were  this  to  be  done,  the  production  would  be  largely  increased,  and 
more  careful  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  and  general  manipula- 
tion of  our  tobacco.  New  interest  is  now  being  awakened  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
apointment  of  a  competent  expert,  sanctioned  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  will  lead  to  its  speedy  development  EoU  tobacco  sells 
in  the  Go'ony  at  prices  ranging  from  3d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Good  leaf  at 
from  3id.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  though  this  quotation  is  not  of  much  value, 
as  there  is  no  demand  for  large  quantities. 

Although  the  Karoo  districts  are  chiefly  pastoral,  the  soil,  like 
that  o£  Oudtshoorn,  is  naturally  rich,  and  only  wants  the  fertilis- 
ing" power  of  water  to  produce  the  heaviest  crops.  In  favoui'able 
situations  along  the  rivers,  farmers  form  dams  or  weirs  and  lead 
out  furrows  from  which  the  arable  lands  are  irrigated ;  in  other 
cases  they  raise  the  water  by  centrifugal  pumps  from  the  bed  of 
the  streams,  which  run  at  great  depths  below  the  surface  of  the 
adjacent  lands.  Thus  at  many  places  along  the  Orange  River, 
there  are  several  pumps  worked  by  stream  power,  suppljdng  water 
from  its  bed,  and  large  areas  adjacent  to  it  are  brought  under 
cultivation. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Karoo,  water  can  be  found  by  sink- 
ing wells.  The  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which 
form  the  flats  or  level  plains,  are  generally  intersected  by  igneous 
dykes  known  to  the  farmers  as  "  Yzer  Klip  Kopjes  "  or  iron  stone 
ridges.  These  cross  the  beds  of  sand  and  shale  vertically,  and 
arrest  the  veins  of  water  which  permeate  them,  forming  natural 
underground  reservoirs.  Grenerally,  by  observing  the  natiu'al 
drainage  area,  and  sinking  alongside  these  dykes,  where  they  form 
breaks  or  "  poortjes,"  springs  of  considerable  volume  may  be 
found.  In  addition  to  the  igneous  dykes,  there  are  also  limestone 
bands  traversing  the  shale  beds,  and  these  sometimes  seal  up  the 
fissures  of  the  stratified  beds  so  hermetically  that  springs  are  pro- 
duced by  their  interposition  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  dykes. 
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Nature  has  made  it  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  the  dykes,  for 
they  are  marked  by  a  low  ridge  of  dark  colour  traversing  the 
country,  while  those  covered  with  soil  are  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  "  Karreedoorn "  and  "  Wolvedoorn,"  and  other  bushes 
growing  along  their  course.  The  sub-surface  water-courses  are 
known  to  the  farmers  as  "  aars  "  or  arteries,  and  from  the  vegeta- 
tion above  them  are  almost  as  legible  as  footpaths.  An  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  opening  up  these  springs  and  wells 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bain,  Eoad  Engineer,*  who 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  unbroken  dyke  running 
across  a  valley  a  little  below  the  village  of  Calvinia.  The  village, 
being  above  the  dyke,  stands  on  an  underground  reservoir,  sup- 
ported by  a  tolerably  good  drainage  area.  Hence  it  is  that,  by 
sinking  wells,  water  can  be  found  at  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet  in 
any  part  of  the  village. 

The  number  of  windmills  which  now  are  to  be  seen  dotted  over 
the  plains  of  the  Karoo  indicate  that  springs  and  well-sinking  have 
of  late  years  been  much  resorted  to.  The  usual  way,  however,  of 
conserving  the  limited  rainfall  of  these  central  elevated  plateaux 
is  by  the  construction  of  dams,  and  impounding  the  flood  waters 
which  would  otherwise  flow  off  to  the  sea.  There  are  a  great 
many  forms  of  dams  existing,  indeed  the  larger  part  of  the  country 
Is  entirely  dependent  upon  water  thus  collected  for  the  use  of 
iitock  and  other  purposes.  Some  few  of  these  dams  contain  when 
tiill  as  much  as  two  hundred  million  gallons  of  water,  and  in 
several  instances  farmers  have  proved  themselves  very  successful 
m  producing  sufficient  grain  for  their  individual  wants,  some  even 
raising  a  surplus. 

As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion, the  Fish  Biver,  draining  part  of  the  Fraserburg  and  Calvinia 
districts,  affords  an  example.  It  has  there  been  found  possible,  by  the 
construction  of  simple  weirs  of  stone  and  bush,  to  raise  the  flood 
waters  to  a  height  sufficient  to  cover  the  enormous  flats  bordering 
the  river  on  either  side,  and  of  this  fact  farmers  have  largely 
availed  themselves.  The  early  operations  were  carried  out  by 
unassisted  private  enterprise,  and  met  with  fair  success ;  but, 
of  late  years,  considerable  simis  have  been  advanced  under  the 
Irrigation  Act  for  the  better  construction  and  strengthening  of  the 
weirs  now  in  use,  with  the  result  that  the  yield  has  been  increased 
sevenfold  within  that  time. 

Some  similar  works  have  been  constructed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Zak  Eiver,  into  which  the  Pish  Eiver  flows  some  distance 
above  its  junction  with  the  Orange  Eiver,  and  it  is  anticipated 

«  "Practical  Hinta  on  Water  Finding  in  connection  with  Geolopy  and  on  tlie  Con- 
stmction  of  l)(nns,"Jjy  Thomua^Baiu,  C.E.,  Cupo  Town.  Richards  &  Sons,  Goveru- 
nieut  Priutcrb,  188.). 
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that  very  large  areas  on  both  streams,  in  addition  to  those  now 
cultivated,  will  be  brought  under  the  plough  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  The  soil  is  of  great  depth  and  is  peculiarly 
rich,  the  width  of  the  valleys  varying  from  a  half  to  five  miles  in 
extent.  Capt.  Balfour,  O.E.,  says  of  this  locality :— "The  average 
height  to  which  the  crops  grow  varies  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and 
the  ears  measure  from  six  to  nine  inches,  full  and  well  developed. 
After  the  first  crop  is  reaped,  a  second  one  may  be  expected  without 
sowing;"  and  sometimes  even  a  third  comes  up.  The  yield  last 
year  (1885),  which  has  been  what  is  considered  in  that  back  country 
a  fair  season,  would  probably  exceed  thirty  thousand  bushels. 
The  conditions  necessary  to  the  securing  of  a  reasonable  harvest 
may  be  stated  generally  to  be  one  thorough  soaking  of  the  soil 
before  seed  time  and  one  flooding  after  the  plants  are  well  grown ; 
an  additional  flooding  in  season  naturally  enhances  the  yield. 

The  only  effort  that  has  been  made  to  effect  artificial  irrigation 
on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude,  is  the  Grovernment  scheme  of  Yan 
"Wyk's  Vlei,  described  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  reserve  for 
this  work  was  about  eighty  thousand  acres,  but,  owing  to  the 
serious  losses  farmers  have  sustained  during  the  recent  years 
of  drought,  Grovernment  have  been  compelled  to  resume  possession 
of  at  least  an  equal  extent  of  land  lying  contiguous  to  the  pro- 
perty. The  dam  closes  the  mouth  of  a  gorge,  the  sides  of  which 
are  of  no  great  elevation,  and  through  which  the  water  passes 
to  a  lower  level,  the  outlet  to  the  dam  being  over  a  depression 
in  the  ridge  to  the  eastward  of  the  earthworks,  through  which 
superfluous  water  is  discharged  to  a  point  in  the  valley  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  works,  thus  affording  absolute 
safety  in  periods  of  flood.  The  area  feeding  the  dam  represents 
about  an  eighth  part  of  the  drainage  area  discharging  its 
waters  over  the  property ;  the  dam,  in  fact,  being  upon  a  side 
stream  about  seven  miles  above  its  junction  with  a  larger  main 
stream.  A  canal  of  some  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length  has  been 
constructed  from  the  dam  towards  the  junction  of  these  two 
streams,  commanding  a  large  extent  of  arable  land,  of  which  two 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  are  now  under  survey,  the  area  stiU 
available  for  survey  being  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
that  now  measured.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  lands  can  be 
irrigated  by  water  caught  in  the  dam,  fioods  from  the  main  stream 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  sowing  season,  and  can,  at 
very  slight  cost,  be  led  out  and  utilized  for  the  first  soakage  of  all 
sowing  lands  to  be  offered  for  sale,  thus  giving  the  leaseholders 
the  very  exceptional  power  of  being  able  to  husband  the  water  in 
the  dam  for  use  at  a  later  period. 

The  lands  available  for  irrigation  below  Van  Wyk's  Vlei  are 
variable  in  quality.    Those  in  the  main  valley  are  probably  equal 
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in  richness  to  the  Fish  and  Zak  Eiver  lands,  some  patches 
amoimting  perhaps  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole,  being  of  indifferent 
quality,  and  a  little,  here  and  there,  is  too  poor  for  cultivation. 
The  enormous  area,  however,  of  good  level  ground  below  the 
dam,  affords  a  choice  of  far  more  than  sufiicient  land  on  which 
to  employ  the  impounded  waters..  Cultivation  of  a  similar  class 
of  land  to  that  now  obtainable  has  been  effected  on  parts  of 
these  lands,  but  the  experiments  hitherto  made  by  aid  of 
A^'ater  in  the  dam  are  too  recent  to  allow  of  a  decisive  opinion 
Iteing  formed  as  to  whether  the  yield  will  exceed  that  gained 
by  what  is  called  natural  irrigation.  It  is,  however,  satis- 
factorily proved  that  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  yield  abundantly. 
All  common  vegetables  thrive  well.  Some  five  hundred  trees  have 
1  >een  planted  within  the  last  few  months,  and  are  growing  freely. 
Amines  are  a  success  as  far  as  their  growth  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  viticulture  can  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  untimely  frosts  are  apt  to  damage  the  crop. 
E-oots,  such  as  mangel,  sugar,  beet,  carrots,  turnip,  &c.,  thrive 
splendidly.  Meahes,  sorghum,  and  lucerne  can  be  depended  upon 
for  a  full  crop  of  forage  during  the  summer  months,  and  ensilage 
can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent. 

Turning  eastward  again,  in  the  direction  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  Port  Elizabeth,  the  valley  of  the  Sunday's  River  offers 
a  fine  field  for  the  promotion  of  irrigation.  Here  an  association 
has  already  been  formed — the  Sunday's  Eiver  Land  and  Irrigation 
Company — which  is  setting  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  on  a 
large  scale  by  private  enterprise.  They  have  acquired  uj)wards  of 
74,000  acres  of  varied  "veld,"  15,000  to  16,000  acres  of  which  are 
capable  of  being  irrigated,  comprising  the  vast  valley  through 
which  the  river  winds  for  a  distance  of  15  miles,  irrigation  canals 
for  six  miles  having  been  already  constructed.  The  soil  of  this 
valley  is  a  very  rich  alluvial,  being  composed  of  the  periodical 
deposits  of  the  river  for  ages.  The  depth  of  soil  varies  from  20  to 
46  feet ;  and  wherever  cultivation  has  been  attemjited  the  growth 
has  been  most  luxuriant.  On  the  homestead  "  Hillside,"  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kirkwood,  mealies  (or  Indian  corn)  grow 
fourteen  feet  high.  Tobacco  thrives  well  there,  and  Mr.  Kirkwood 
has  a  vineyard  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  Indeed,  there  are  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sunday's  Eiver,  at  Darlington,  Jansenville,  and 
Graaff-Eeinet,  some  of  the  finest  vineyards  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Colony,  proving  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  viticul- 
ture. "Wheat,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  cereals,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables, grow  abundantly  wherever  they  have  been  planted  ;  while 
under  the  former  proprietors  orchards  containing  as  many  as  500 
trees  were  in  existence.  Of  the  remaining  60,000  acres  a  great 
pai-t  is  grass  and  bush,  affording  both  grazing  and  shelter  for  live 
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stock ;  cattle,  goats,  and  ostriches  thrive  well  on  this  pasture.  The 
estate  extends  some  way  into  the  densely  wooded  kloofs  of  the 
Zaurberg  Mountains,  which  abound  in  valuable  timber,  suitable  for 
fencing,  building  and  other  purposes.  There  are  twelve  home- 
steads on  the  estate.  Indeed,  it  consisted  of  twelve  farms  when  it 
was  acquu'ed  by  the  company.  Twenty  years  ago  fine  crops 
of  grain  were  raised  on  many  of  these  farms,  the  land  being 
irrigated  by  water  led  out  from  the  river  by  means  of  gravitation. 
On  the  discovery  of  the  Diamond  Fields  the  sons  of  the  old  OAvners 
of  the  farms  were  tempted,  by  the  large  prices  paid  for  the 
carriage  of  merchandise,  to  the  new  Adamantia,  and  abandoned 
husbandry  for  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  " kurveying."  Thus 
the  old  dams  and  watercourses  fell  out  of  repair,  and  the  rich 
land  has  practically  been  lying  fallow  ever  since,  having  being 
turned  into  runs  for  the  numerous  herds  of  oxen  employed  in  the 
carrying.  On  one  portion  of  the  estate  a  village  is  being  formed 
by  about  20  to  30  families  (European).  Each  holder  has  a  certain 
portion  of  arable  land,  and  has  proportionate  grazing  rights  over  the 
extensive  commonage.  On  another  portion  500  Natives  live. 
They  cultivate  mealies  extensively,  and  have  1,400  head  of  cattle 
grazing  on  the  commonage  assigned  to  them.  The  facilities  for 
sending  prodiice,  agricultural  and  dairy,  to  market  are  good, 
the  Midland  Railway  running  through  the  estate  at  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  the  river ;  and  on  the  other  side  the 
Addo  Station  on  the  North  Eastern  line  is  only  fifteen  miles 
distant.  Thus  ail  the  principal  markets  of  the  Colony  are 
easily  accessible.  Should  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  establish 
cotton-growing  as  a  Colonial  industry  succeed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Sunday's  Hiver  Valley  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  it. 

With  the  facts  proven  that  with  natural  irrigation  astonishingly 
remunerative  returns  may  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  and  that  hfe- 
giving  water  can  at  no  great  cost  be  artificially  impounded  and  so 
distributed  that  adjacent  fertile  lands  can  be  utilized  for  agricul- 
tui'al  purposes,  especially  grain  and  fruit-growing,  it  is  certain  that, 
under  proper  direction  and  management,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
extension  of  Irrigation,  and  that  a  great  future  awaits  its  general 
practice  throughout  the  Colony. 

The  chief  Pastoral  pursuits  of  the  colonists  are  horse,  cattle, 
goat,  ostrich  and  sheep-breeding;  and  fully  one- third  of  the 
entire  population  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  these  and  other 
occupations  subsidiary  thereto. 

The  horse-stock  of  the  Colony  at  last  census  was  205,985. 
That  number  has  now  probably  doubled,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
extensive  market  for  horses,  and  breeders  are  wishful  that  the 
Imperial  or  Indian  Grovernments  would  establish  a  remount 
establishment  here,  or  make  their  requirements  known  and  the 
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price  a  certain  class  of  animal  would  always  command,  as  there 
would  not  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  a  regular  steady  supply. 
Cape  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  hardy  and  enduring  qualities. 
The  original  stock  came  from  South  America;  they  were  after- 
wards improved  by  pure  Arabs,  who  gave  them  their  characteristic 
of  good  constitution  and  indomitable  pluck ;  and  they  have  since 
had  a  large  infusion  of  English  thoroughbred  blood,  both  racers 
and  roadsters.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  notable  sires  in 
the  Colony,*  and  several  thoroughbred  dams  have  also  been 
brought  out,  much  more  attention  being  now  given  to  the  character 
of  brood  mares  than  formerly.  The  principal  studs  in  the  west 
are  those  of  Messrs.  Melck,  Kotze,  Breda,  Van  der  Byl,  Faure,  and 
Alport;  in  the  Midlands  are  Mr.  Eose  of  Beaufort,  Mr.  Burgers  of 
MnrraysbTorg,  the  Messrs.  Southey  and  Distin  of  Middelburg,  and 
Messrs.  Hilton  Barber,  Heathcote,  and  Mechau  of  Cradook ;  Mr. 
Moorcroft  of  Dordrecht ;  and  the  famous  establishments  of  Messrs. 
Van  Zyl,  Oosthuysen,  and  others  in  the  Hantam,  Oolesberg. 

The  cattle  of  the  Colony  include  the  descendants  of  the  long- 
horned  native  species  which  the  Hottentots  possessed  in  Van 
Riebeek's  time,  crossed  with  the  Dutch  breed  introduced  by  the 
early  colonists.  To  these  have  been  added  contributions  from 
nearly  every  breed  known  in  England  and  Holland — Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Ayrshires,  Devons,  Alderneys  and  Kerries,  A  great 
extent  of  the  grass  pasturage  along  the  coast  districts  is  well 
adapted  for  cattle,  including  the  tracts  known  as  the  "  Zuurveld  " 
or  sour  grass  country,  where  they  attain  to  magnificent  condition, 
the  finest  oxen  employed  for  transport  riding  being  supplied  from 
that  quarter.  Many  of  the  farmers  of  Albany,  Peddie,  Victoria, 
and  King  William's  Town  are  not  only  cattle  breeders  but  also 

kmweyors  "  (transport  riders)  and  have  always  some  wagons  and 
teams  on  the  road. 

At  the  last  census  the  total  number  of  draught  cattle  in  the 
Colony  was  returned  as  421,762  ;  and  other  cattle  689,951 ;  to 
this  has  to  be  added  the  cattle  in  the  Transkeian  Territories,  now 
annexed  to  the  Colony,  numbering  218,931  head,  making  a  total 
in  1875  of  1,330,644.  The  average  value  of  draught  oxen  in  the 
Colony  during  the  last  five  years  has  varied  from  £9  down  to  the 
present  price  of  £6  10s.  per  head,  and  in  the  Transkei  it  is  about 
£6  per  head. 

Dairy  farming  near  to  the  centres  of  population  is  very 
profitable  to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  average  price  of 
fresh  butter  being  2s.  per  lb.,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  known  to 

*  The  Racinff  Calendar  (1884),  gives  the  following  as  among  tho  notable  sires  in 
South  Africa  .-—Ahnoncr,  Borzelius.  Bismarck,  Buxton,  Capillaire,  Catalpa,  Conductor 
Deluder,  Llf  Kmg  Eurus,  Fire  King,  Glastonbury,  II  Gladiatore,  Ivanhoe,  Jacobin' 
Mr.  Dodd,  Ihe  Monk,  Morning  Star,  Plunger,  Selborno,  Sir  Martnaduko.  St 
Augustme,  Student,  rapesti7,  Tho  Minstrol,  Visconti,  Whackura,  Winchester. 
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run  up  as  high  as  4s.  or  5s.  per  lb.  In  the  inland  districts  the  yield 
of  milk  very  much  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  food  the  cows  can 
get ;  and  as  the  animals  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  natural 
veld,  unless  there  is  a  good  rainy  season  the  share  of  milk  that 
comes  to  the  dairy  is  but  small.  Up  to  the  present  time  very 
little  has  been  done  towards  the  systematic  cultivation  of  food  for 
milch  cows  or  other  stock;  but  in  some  parts  the  wild  grasses 
growing  on  "  vley  "  grounds  are  being  cut  and  stacked  for  winter 
food,  and  "  silos  "  are  also  being  built,  and  ensilage  will  no  doubt 
ere  long  form  an  important  addition  to  the  food  supplies  of  the 
stock-breeder. 

Yery  many  farmers  have  flocks  of  goats — in  most  cases  the 
common  goat  of  the  country,  but  often  mixed  with  various  grades 
of  Angora  blood.  These  original  goats  are  a  very  hardy  race  of 
animals,  and  live  where  sheep  cannot,  and  supply  meat  which, 
though  not  equal  to  Southdown  wether  mutton,  is  quite  passable, 
and  very  useful  on  a  farm.  They  breed  and  increase  very  fast, 
having  as  many  as  five  kids  at  a  birth,  and  seldom  less  than  two ; 
they  are,  altogether,  a  useful  animal,  and  give  a  skin  which  is 
unequalled  for  the  manufacture  of  superior  leathers. 

The  beautiful  Angora  goats,  yielding  the  valuable  mohair,  were 
first  introduced  to  the  Cape  by  Colonel  Henderson  of  Bombay. 
Afterwards  the  Hon.  Dr.  White  obtained  some  through  Sir 
Titus  Salt ;  and  the  stock  resulting  from  these  found  its  way  to 
Caledon,  Swellendam,  Graatf-Reinet,  and  Richmond  districts. 
Later  on,  Messrs.  Mosenthal  Brothers,  who  appreciated  the  value 
and  importance  of  a  fleece-bearing  goat  as  next  to  a  wool-bearing 
sheep,  tried  to  secure  some  pure-bred  animals  from  Angora,  and 
in  1856  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Since  then  importations  have 
been  effected  by  other  private  individuals  and  mercantile  firms. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  was  that  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Evans, 
who  visited  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  some  goats  from  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Teherkess  and  Greredeh  ;  these  were  introduced  into 
the  Colony  in  1880,  and  some  of  the  rams  were  sold  at  from  £100  to 
£400  to  the  breeders  of  Grraafi:-E,einet  and  the  Eastern  districts. 

Although  mohair  only  began  to  figure  in  our  exports  in  1862, 
the  quantity  then  being  1,036  lbs.,  it  has  steadily  advanced  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  last  year  (1885)  it  amounted  to 
5,251,301  lbs.,  of  the  declared  value  of  £204,018.  Cape  mohair 
promises,  with  care  and  attention,  to  excel  Turkish  in  the  various 
qualities  prized  by  the  manufacturers.  A  Bradford  authority, 
writing  to  Messrs.  Savage  and  Hill,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  says : — "In 
time  with  careful  and  intelligent  cultivation,  the  Cape  might  take 
its  place  as  equal  if  not  superior  to  Turkey  as  a  mohair-producing 
country.  The  lustre,  as  a  rule,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Tm-key 
mohair,  and  it  is  softer  and  finer.    In  the  best  lots  there  is  nearly 
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as  much  freedom  from  kemp,  cand  the  kemps  are  not  usually  so 
thick  and  coarse  as  those  in  Turkish  mohair.  The  colour  is  gene- 
rally superior.  The  medium  are  largely  used  for  wraps  for 
making  mohaii-  plush,  and  here  again  the  fineness  of  Cape  mohair 
is  most  suitable,  as  it  makes  a  full,  rich  plush.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  South  Africa  is  eminently  suited  for  the  growth  of 
mohair,  and  that  it  only  rests  with  the  people  of  the  Colony  to 
make  it  some  day  the  greatest  mohair-producing  country  in  the 
world." 

With  Angoras,  as  with  our  Merino  wool-bearing  sheep,  the 
fundamental  rule  which  will  determine  the  value  of  our  staple 
products  for  the  future  is  the  degree  of  attention  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  of  stud  rams,  the  proper  classification  of 
ewes,  and  the  systematic  culling  of  flocks — carefully  eliminating 
the  worst,  and  breeding  only  from  the  best  specimens  of  each 
generation.  The  same  rule  will  also  apply  to  the  breeding  of 
ostriches. 

The  Colony  is  more  like  Spain,  the  original  home  of  the  Merino 
sheep,  than  any  other  country ;  and  wool  of  excellent  quality  can 
be  grown  throughout  our  various  divisions.  But  in  many  parts  the 
evils  of  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  breeding,  and  the  irrational 
system  of  farming  and  kraaling  stock,  has  tended  to  deteriorate 
the  general  character  of  the  staple.  The  small  farmers  have  been 
content  to  grow  wool  on  no  very  definite  plan,  and  to  shear  twice 
a  year  as  a  matter  of  profit,  or  on  account  of  scab  in  their  flocks ;  the 
consequence  being  a  good  deal  of  produce  of  an  indefinite,  inferior, 
and  rubbishy  type.  The  exhibition  held  at  Port  Elizabeth  in  Decem- 
ber last,  shows,  however,  that  wool  of  a  well-defined  character  and 
superior  quality  is  raised  by  our  leading  flockmasters.  The  gold 
medal  for  the  best  exhibit  of  grease  wool  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
W.  Hart,  of  Cathcart,  the  sample  being  described  as  of  "  superior 
quality,  long  sound  staple,  splendidly  got  up,  and  in  every  way 
suitable  for  combing  purposes."  The  gold  medal  for  grass- veldt 
wool  was  given  to  Messrs.  Greo.  King  and  Son,  of  Bedford  district, 
for  long,  fine,  well-bred  wools,  strong  in  staple.  Mr.  J.  Kemp,  of 
Cathcart,  was  also  recommended  a  gold  medal.  Amongst  the  other 
prominent  and  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  R.  Rubidge,  of 
Grraalf-Rreinet,  whose  stud  stock  is  of  high  repute  ;  Mr.  MuiTay, 
of  Colesberg,  whose  clip  was  considered  very  desirable  for  combing 
ptu^Doses,  and  altogether  creditable  to  the  district ;  Mr.  Vermaak 
of  Biirghersdorp,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cathcart,  and  Mr.  A.  Yigne,  of 
Middclburg,  who  were  recommended  silver  medals  ;  and  a  host  of 
others  who  received  honoui'able  mention.  It  was  noticeable  that 
several  of  the  exhibits  were  wools  of  the  Australian  character 
many  of  the  frontier  flockmasters  having  recently  imported  rams 
and  ewes  from  Australian  stud  flocks,  considering  that  the  accli- 
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matised  Spanish  Merino  of  Australia  is  well  adapted  to  our  climate 
and  pasture,  and  that  by  careful  selection  and  pure  breeding  they 
may  maintain  their  character  for  uniform  fleeces  and  the  finest 
wool  in  the  world,  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  highest 
attainable  market  value. 

Our  foremost  sheep-farmers  work  their  farms  on  the  most 
modern  and  improved  principles.  Notably  in  Caledon,  Swel- 
lendam,  Beaufort  "West,  Grraaff-Reinet,  Willowmore,  Rich- 
mond, Middelburg,  Cradock,  Somerset  and  Bedford,  there  are 
estates  having  large  and  comfortable  homesteads  and  outbuildings, 
surrounded  by  trees  and  cultivated  grounds,  shewing  every  evi- 
dence of  enterprise  and  energy.  Theie  are  washing  pools,  dipping 
tanks,  drafting  pens,  and  roomy,  clean  sheds,  where  the  wool  is 
shorn  and  sorted  according  to  its  several  qualities  or  descriptions. 
At  suitable  places  throughout  the  sheep-runs,  dams  or  reservoirs 
are  constructed,  where  the  flocks  are  watered  without  having  any 
distance  to  travel,  and  at  several  of  them  there  are  small  houses  or 
stations  where  the  superintendents  or  stockmen  with  their  herds 
live  for  weeks  together,  visiting  the  head  station  only  at  intervals, 
as  occasion  may  require.  These  superintendents,  in  many  cases, 
are  young  men  of  good  family,  who  thus  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  pastoral  pursuits,  and  in  a  few  years  are  qualified  to 
take  the  charge  of  other  farms,  or  work  lands  on  their  own 
account. 

Throughout  the  country  generally,  however,  the  old  and  still 
most  common  practice  of  farming  is  to  graze  the  flocks  by  day, 
under  the  care  of  a  native  herd,  who  guides  their  depastui'ing  over 
the  part  of  the  farm  allotted  to  the  special  flock  under  his  charge, 
and  at  evening  time  drives  them  home  to  the  "kraal,"  where  they 
are  kept  all  night.  These  kraals  or  folds  are  made  of  various 
materials,  tlie  commonest  fences  being  a  high,  thick  hedge  of 
thorny  bushes,  or  an  enclosure  built  with  blocks  cut  out  of  the 
accumulated  dung  and  debris  of  the  old  kraal.  Stone  walls  are 
erected  in  many  places  where  stones  are  handy,  and  in  some  of 
the  more  exposed  situations,  where  the  farmer  has  the  enterprise 
and  the  ability,  the  stone  walls  are  converted  into  sheds. 

The  decrease  of  stock  and  the  deterioration  of  some  farms  on 
the  frontier  which  formerly  carried  sheep  well,  led  the  Government, 
in  1876,  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  matter. 
This  Commission  attributed  the  evils  complained  of  to  thi-ee  causes, 
namely,  overstocking,  whereby  the  best  and  most  nutritious  food 
was  trampled  and  eaten  down  without  any  opportunity  of  propa- 
gating itself  ;  the  wearing  out  of  the  veld  by  the  sheep  travelling 
to  and  from  the  kraals  morning  and  night ;  and  the  conditions  of 
the  kraals — chiefly  the  manure  aoeuraulations  of  years — favouring . 
the  development  of  various  kinds  of  parasites.    The  remedies  they 
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proposed  were  fencing  in  and  subdividing  the  farms ;  allowing 
portions  yearly  to  seed  down  and  recover ;  sowing  grasses  and 
karroo  plants  ;  and  making  pro^-ision  for  times  of  djought  by  pre- 
serving the  veld  for  any  such  emergency.  The  Commission  stated : — 

"The  time  has  passed,  or  is  rapidly  passing,  when  sheep-farming 
can  be  carried  on  profitably  under  the  old  system.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  general  advantages  of  fencing  experienced  in  other  colonies, 
such  as  the  cheapening  the  working  of  sheep-runs,  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  sheep  by  avoiding  the  di-iving  of  them  in  the  heat  and 
when  they  are  full  of  water  and  food,  the  prevention  of  contagion 
from  scab  and  other  contagious  diseases,  the  spread  of  parasites  by 
stray  sheep  going  over  a  clean  run,  the  increased  yield  of  wool,  the 
saving  of  tramping  out  the  grass  by  driving  to  and  fro,  the  being  able 
to  let  the  grasses  seed  and  multiply  by  sparing  annually  parts  of  the 
run,  the  depositing  of  the  excrement  of  the  stock  on  the  Land  as  natiire 
meant  it  to  be,  instead  of  heaping  it  up  in  kraals  where  it  breeds 
innumerable  flies,  and  the  making  it  practicable  to  scatter  grass  and 
Karoo  seeds  during  rains,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  their  becoming  per- 
manent, by  keeping  the  stock  off,  which  is  impracticable  under  the 
kraaling  and  herding  system." 

Prior  to  this  time,  fencing  had  been  adopted  by  many  flock- 
masters,  those  of  the  Caledon  district  having  been  amongst  the 
first  to  form  enclosui'es,  in  which  their  stud  sheep,  troops  of  blood 
mares,  and  herds  of  antelopes  (chiefly  bonteboks)  respectively- 
grazed.  The  extension  of  ostrich-farming  and  the  necessity^  of 
the  formation  of  camps  for  these  birds,  gave  a  stimulus  to  fencing  ; 
and  experience  of  its  advantages  for  the  improvement  of  stock 
generally,  led  to  the  passing  of  an  enactment  by  the  Legislature, 
in  1883,  to  regulate  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  dividing 
fences,  and  providing  for  occupiers  of  adjoining  lands  contributing 
to  the  expense  of  constructing  the  same ;  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
however,  being  limited  to  proclaimed  divisions. 

This  system  of  fencing  of  runs  is  silently  bringing  about  a 
revolution  in  stock-farming.  Subjected  as  portions  of  the  Colony 
are  to  severe  and  protracted  droughts,  it  enables  the  farmer  to  keep 
a  part  of  his  pastures  in  reserve  to  meet  any  such  contingency. 
Even  in  the  Karoo  districts,  the  benefit  of  enclosing,  and  the 
improved  condition  of  the  pasturage  and  health  of  the  flocks  re- 
sulting from  it,  are  now  being  realised  by  the  generality  of  sheep- 
fanners,  and  every  man  of  any  means  is  carrying  it  out  as  far  as 
practicable.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  have  spent  several 
ihousands  of  pounds  upon  enclosures,  and  their  stone  and  wire- 
'encing  may  be  reckoned  by  tens  and  twenties  of  miles.  Manj- 
names  might  be  mentioned,  but  without  any  invidious  distinction 
3ne  may  be  selected,  who  was  foremost  in  the  adoption  of  the 
system— Mr.  J.  S.  Distin,  of  Tafelberg  Hall. 


242  TAFKLBERG  HALL  ESTATE. 

Tafelberg  Hall  estate  is  situate  on  the  upper  Karoo  Plateau, 
about  20  miles  from  the  district  town  of  Middelburg.    A  railway 
station  is  on  the  estate,  and  within  half  an  hour's  di-ive  of  tbe^ 
homestead.    The  property  is  about  22,800  acres  m  extent,  lymp 
on  the  extensive  plains,  studded  with  flat-topped  hills,  whic. 
slope  away  on  the  eastward  side  of  the  Sneeuwberg  mountam 
chain     Its  lands  are  all  enclosed  and  divided  into  camps,  the- 
fences  consisting  of  stone  and  wire,  extending  over  some  50  to  6t' 
miles     The  stone  enclosures  were  commenced  before  the  days  o. 
wire-fencing,  and  were  constructed  by  native  labourers ;  the  wa™ 
average  4  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  are  three  feet  wide  at  bottom! 
(with  ample  provision  at  short  distances  for  water-way),  and  tron  j 
18  inches  to  2  feet  at  top.    About  half  of  the  wire  fence  is  com 
posed  of  eight  wires  with  poles  five  yards  apart  ;  m  tb^  other  haL 
the  poles  stand  ten  yards  apart  with  the  wires  laced  between  them 
the  span  between  the  wires  being  4  six  inches  apart,  3  eight  mcJiee 

and  1  nine  inches.  -,  n      <•         -u-  • 

Behind  the  homestead  rises  the  table-topped  hdl  from  whie: 
the  property  takes  its  name,  and  on  each  side  of  it  as  well  as  m  it 
rear  are  broad  valleys  stretching  away  to  the  mountam  ridges  o: 
the  horizon.    Here,  in  theii^  respective  camps,  horses,  cattle,  sheej 
eoats  and  ostriches  are  pastured  on  the  aromatic  Karoo  busi 
which  has  the  advantage  over  grass  that  it  is  not  mjured  by  troD 
in  winter  and  even  when  in  driest  seasons  it  appears  but  a  parche 
broT^^l  stubble,  sapless  as  a  worn-out  broom,  it  still  affords  nourist 
ment  to  the  animals,  and,  provided  diinking  water  is  availabl 
stock  can  be  maintained  in  good  condi  ion  throughout  the  yea« 
In  each  of  the  enclosui-es  the  storage  of  water  is  regarded  as 
areat  importance,  and  where  there  are  no  fountains,  small  sem 
Sar  dams  or  tanks  are  constructed  of  sufficient  depth  to  preve. 
rapid  evaporation.    Near  to  the  homestead  agam  are  small 
eXures  some  of  which  are  -t  apart  for  the  horses  mid^^^^^ 
oattie  requii-ed  for  the  daily  work  of  the  farm    The  utility 
rese  smaTcamps  was  established  during  the  period  when  ostno 
breeding  was  a\  its  height ;  at  that  txme,  wathin  six  years,  ^ 
Distin  sold  chicks  and  bu^ds  to  the  value  of  £11,15- ,  and  ove. 
period  of  eleven  years  the  value  of  ostrich  feathers  disposed  of 

^'ArtLffelute  of  the  estate  is  the  capacious  dam  or  reserve 
whth  has  been  formed  by  the  construction  of  an  emban Wt 
about  300  yards  across  the  foot  of  the  valley  on  t^e  l^t  sxde  of 
Tafelberg  When  full,  which  it  is  in  every  season,  it  forms  a  magn 
™eet  of  water  about  two  or  three  miles  -^^^^^^^ 
a  depth  of  from  12  to  14  feet  m  the  deepest  part.  Tbis  i  |hej^^^^^ 
of  all  the  profusion  of  foliage  which  environs  the  ^omest^eaa 
Tafelberg  Ilall.    On  approaching  it,  one  may  imagme  one.1 
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driving  up  the  grounds  surrounding  some  villa  residence  at  Ronde- 
bosch  or  Wynberg,  with  shady  trees  and  roses  and  other  choice 
flowering  shrubs  on  either  hand.    The  water  irrigates  a  large 
extent  of  garden  ground,  vineyards,  corn  lands  and  lucerne  fields, 
and  is  also  utilized  for  driving  a  corn  mill,  and  other  purposes. 
Hundreds  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  here,  some 
of  the  fig  trees  covering  a  space  of  25  by  10  yards,  and  mulberry 
trees  standing  40  to  50  feet  high.    The  orange,  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum,  nectarine,  ai)rii'ot,loquat, lemon,  quince,  pomegranate, walnut, 
almond,  cherry  and  strawberry,  one  and  all,  thrive  well  and  yield 
plentifully.    About  1 ,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  raised  from  the 
corn  lands,  the  average  yield  without  manure  being  15  to  25  fold. 
In  ordinar}^  seasons  water  is  led  to  the  lands  three  times,  but  in 
dry  seasons  it  requires  to  be  led  as  often  as  six  times.     The  farm 
buildings,  it  may  be  added,  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  accommo- 
dation for  overseers,  ploughmen  and  laboiu-ers  is  as  substantial 
and  comfortable  as  upon  any  estate  in  the  mother  country. 

Tafelberg  Hall  is  not  an  exceptional  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  converting  the  plains  of  the  Karoo  intu  fertile 
and  valuable  stock-bearing  properties.  Many  others  might  be 
mentioned.  In  the  same  district,  and  in  close  proximity,  there  is 
the  estate  of  "  Yarkenskop,"  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Southey,  about 
12,000  acres  in  extent,  which  is  wholly  enclosed  by  wire  fencing 
and  divided  into  five  camps.  This  farm  is  on  the  Great  Brak 
River,  and  the  stream  is  led  out  by  a  fuiTOW  which  supplies  a 
large  reservoir,  whence  the  water  can  soak  the  arable  lands 
on  the  adjacent  level  flats  for  miles,  and  afterwards  re-enter  the 
river  further  on.  At  "  Culmstock,"  a  property  of  14,000  acres, 
owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Southey,  the  whole  extent  is  also  enclosed 
partly  by  stone  walls  and  partl}^  by  post  and  wire  fencing.  In  the 
camps  on  these  places,  wild  game  is  preserved  and  troops  of 
springboks  playfully  disport  themselves  alongside  of  the  ostriches. 
On  the  estates  of  Messrs.  A.  Yigne  &  Co.,  at  "  Doorstfontein,"  and 
on  Messrs.  Hilton  Barber's  and  Heathcote's  extensive  properties, 
the  same  system  of  enclosure  is  carried  out.  These  examples 
have  stimulated  the  farmers  of  the  old  colonial  stamp  to  follow  in 
their  wake,  and  now  the  many  advantages  of  fencing  have  become 
so  evident,  especially  during  the  recent  severe  droughts,  that  in  the 
Cradock  and  Middelburg  districts  there  are  few  places  where  it  is 
not  adopted,  more  or  less. 

All  this  is  tending  to  the  improvement  and  conservation  of 
stock,  and,  with  good  seasons  and  better  markets,  will  increase  the 
profits  of  farming  and  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
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By  W.  Spilhaus.* 

Since  J  ason  set  out  on  his  expedition  in  search  of  the  golden 
ileece,  many  thousands  have  followed  his  example,  but  when 
we  examine  the  records  of  their  success  we  are  obHged  to  give 
the  prize  to  those  who  have  dii-ected  their  attention  to  the 
animal  that  furnishes  the  genuine  fleece,  the  woollen  fleece,  and 
the  metaplior  of  the  Greeks  has  become  a  reality  for  the  humble 
substance  from  which  it  was  borrowed. 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  British  Colonies  in  1831  amounted  to  11,859  bales; 
since  then  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  1884  the  imports 
from  Australia  and  the  Cape  had  reached  1,273,732  bales.  The 
total  of  the  55  ^^ears  gives  the  stupendous  amoi.int  of  21,322,592 
bales,  which  represents  at  £19  15s.  per  bale  (the  average  selling- 
price  in  London  of  the  last  25  years),  the  magnificent  amount  of 
£421,121,192.  South  Africa  participates  in  this  with  3,919,834 
bales,  to  the  value  of  £77,416,721.t 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  total  value  of 
Gold  extracted  from  the  rich  deposits  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 
As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  this  was  altogether  £264,000,000  to 
the  end  of  1884.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  wealth  was 
gained  diu-ing  a  comparatively  short  time.  From  1852  to  1857, 
£S2,000,000  were  produced.  From  that  j^ear  the  production  dwindled 
down  gradually  to  £4,000,000  in  1878 ;  and  after  all  we  are  not 
siu'e  whether  it  was  real  wealth.  The  gold  was  simply  and 
quickly  transformed  into  counters.  As  the  number  of  these 
increased  the}'  represented  less  value  in  all  other  commodities, 
prices  of  everything  else  rose  rapidly,  only  to  fall  again,  now  that 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  counters  available  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growing  population  of  the  world. 

Wool,  on  the  other  hand,  has  slowly  but  materially  increased 
the  national  wealth ;  a  steady  increasing  supply  has  been 
kej)t  up,  and  many  milHons  of  industrious  hands  have  found 
employment  in  converting  it  for  the  use  of  mankind.  Some 
conception  of  this  ma}^  be  formed  when  we  compai'e  the  value  of 


*  The  writer  has  thaukfuUj'  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  kindly  rendered  to  him  by 
the  Editor,  who  had,  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa,  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  already  exhaustivelj'  treated  the  subject  of  this  paptu'.  He  is  further 
under  great  obligation  to  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Socretarj^  for  the  readiness  with 
which  iiiformation  lins  been  collected  for  him  froni  all  parts  of  the  country. 

t  All  these  figures  are  compiled  fr()]u  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Sclnvivrtzo  k  Co.'s  Annual 
■yVool  Reports.  ^ 
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the  raw  matei'ial  with  that  of  the  manufactTived  article.  Tlie 
highest  price  paid  for  any  wool  in  the  November-December  Series 
of  auctions  in  London  in  1884  was  2s.  9d.  per  lb.  for  a  lot  of  Port 
Phillip  lambs'  wool,  whilst  good  woollen  tweeds  still  cost  from 
5s.  to  6s.  per  yard,  the  finest  goods  being  quoted  as  high  as 
12s.  9d.  per  yard,  and  the  yard  of  such  material  will  weigh  only 
about  half-a-pound.  The  weight  of  a  woollen  shirt,  the  wholesale 
price  of  which  is  7s.  3d.,  is  16  ounces;  a  yard  of  fine  flannel  costing 
13d.  weighs  4  ounces  ;  blankets  are  sold  at  from  14d.  per  lb.  for 
union  (wool  and  cotton  mixed),  to  22d.  per  lb.,  material  for  blankets 
being  of  the  cheapest. 

It  must  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  mostly  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  Merino  sheep.  Through  their 
aid  there  is  no  fear  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  British 
manufacturers  will  lack  profitable  employment.  Amongst  these 
Colonies  it  is  true  the  Cape  takes  but  a  modest  place. 

The  following  Eetm*ns  will  show  our  Export  of  Wool  from 
1850  up  to  1884  :— 

lbs. 


In  1830 


1850  .  .  5,912,927  . 

1860  .  .  23,219,689  . 

1870  .  .  37,283,291  . 

1871  .  .  46,279,639  . 

1872  .  .  48,822,562  . 

1873  .  .  40,393,746  . 

1874  .  .  42,620,481  . 

1875  .  .  40,339,674  . 

1876  .  .  34,861,339  . 

1877  .  .  36,020,571  . 

1878  .  .  32,127,167  . 

1879  .  .  40,087,593  . 

1880  .  .  42,467,962  . 

1881  ,  .  42,770,244  . 

1882  .  .  41,689,128  . 

1883  .  .  38,029,495  . 

1884  .  .  37,270,615  . 

1885  .  .  34,432,562  . 
the  Cape  exported  only 


Value. 

£285,610 
£1,448,629 
1,669,518 
2,191,233 
3,275,150 
2,710,481 
2,948,571 
2,855,899 
2,278,942 
2,232,755 
2,114,341 
2,156,609 
2,429,360 
2,181,897 
2,062,180 
1,992,745 
1,745,189 
1,426,108 
33,000  lbs. 


Then  the 


production  increased  with  rapid  strides  until  it  apparently  reached 
its  climax  in  1872.  In  that  year  the  country  had  been  enjoying 
successive  good  seasons,  and  the  price  then  was  the  highest 
during  the  last  25  years.  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.  give 
the  average  value  of  a  bale  of  wool  in  1872  as  £26  10s.,  whereas 
in  1884  it  would  be  only  £18.  Since  1872  the  quantity'  exported 
has  been  fluctuating,  until  in  18^4  it  amounted  to  the  same  weio-ht 
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as  in  1870.  This  reduction  is  owing  to  several  causes.  The  Orange 
River  Free  State  is  a  large  sheep-producing  country.  In  1880  the 
Census  Returns  there  showed  5,056,301  Merino  sheep,  which  would 
produce  about  25,000,000  lbs.  unwashed  wool.  Most  of  this  wool 
used  to  be  exported  through  the  Cape  Colony ;  but  since  the  Diamond 
Fields  became  a  large  market  for  Natal  produce,  facilities  for  the 
transport  of  wool  to  the  Sister  Colony  increased,  and  much  of  the 
Free  State  produce  must  have  found  its  way  for  shipment  to 
Durban.  Besides  this,  great  and  long-protracted  droughts  have 
unfortunately  visited  the  Colony,  and  in  some  districts  largely 
decimated  the  flocks.  Last  but  not  least,  the  retrogression  in  weight 
is  accounted  for  by  much  wool  being  now  scoured  in, the  Colony 
which  used  to  be  shipped  in  the  grease  :  this  is  proved  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  value.  Although  in  1884  the  weight  of  wool 
exported  was  about  13,000  lbs.  less  than  in  1870,  the  value  shows 
about  £75,000  more,  notwithstanding  that  prices  in  1884  were 
£2  15s.  per  bale  lower  than  fourteen  years  previously. 

The  wool-washing  establishments  have  greatly  developed  lately. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  them  throughout  the  country, 
of  which  we  may  mention  two  at  Colesberg  and  Aliwal  North, 
one  at  Brak  River  (Ceorge),  Cradock,  Middelburg,  Hanover, 
Hay,  Somerset  East,  one  private  washing  establishment  at  Ceres 
Road  station,  and  four  at  Albert,  turning  out  yearly  about  16,000 
bales  together.  Both  at  King  William's  Town  and  East  London 
steam  washeries  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  At  Uitenhage 
there  are  eleven  establishments,  employing  about  250  hands 
each.  In  these  washeries,  somewhat  more  than  53,000  bales  are 
yearly  scoured,  ready  for  shipment.  The  quantity  last  year  was 
in  all,  21,266,746  lbs.  grease  wool  or  53,162  bales. 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  important  Western  establishments,  the 
Waverley  Mills,  close  to  Ceres  Road  Station  and  the  Zoete  Inval 
washery  at  the  Paarl  Station,  in  which,  together  10,000  bales  of 
wool  were  scoured  last  year  for  shipment  to  England,  Grermany, 
Italy  and  Canada;  one  lot  even  having  been  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Most  of  these  washeries  employ  a  Cape  Colonial  invention  for 
cleansing  the  wool— Niven's  Patent.  It  is  very  simple  and  parti- 
cularly well  adapted  for  short  stapled  wools.  After  yolk  and 
grease  are  dissolved  in  the  hot  water  bath,  the  wool  is  conducted 
into  one  end  of  di'ums  in  which  an  axle  with  spirally  arranged  spokes 
revolves  quickly  carrying  the  wool  out  at  the  other  end.  Dm-ing  this 
process  it  is  subjected  to  rinsing  in  a  strong  stream  of  clean  cold 
water,  which  is  made  to  pass  through  the  di'ums.  Subsequently 
the  wool  is  spread  out  over  grounds  loosely  paved  with  round  stones, 
and  the  African  sun  soon  completes  the  drying  and  bleaching. 
Great  sums  have  been  expended  on  drying-machines,  and  many 
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are  in  use  for  raiuy  weather,  but  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  pur  best 
wools  is  only  obtained  in  the  sun.  The  capital  invested  in  these 
washing  estabhshments  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  notice  that  progress  ;s  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  efficiency 
of  their  manipulation. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
quality  of  the  product  itself,  and  in  fact  complaints  are  heard  that 
om-  wool  is  deteriorating  and  not  keeping  pace  with  the  advance 
shown  by  other  Colonies.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but 
the  amount  of  agitation  about  this  matter  at  present  will  act  as 
a  powerful  ferment,  and  is  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  drop  out 
of  the  race.  There  are  good  men  all  over  the  country  investing 
money,  despite  of  the  low  value  of  wool,  to  import  fresh  blood  and 
to  judiciously  improve  the  breeds.  Wool  will  for  many  years 
remain  the  most  important  production  of  the  farming  industry  of 
this  Colony,  and  the  low  values  at  present  will  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  as  they  will  force  om'  farmers  to  the  closest  attention 
towards  perfecting  their  staple  product. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  scab  is 
still  prevalent  throughout  the  Colony.  Generally  speaking,  farmers 
are  earnestly  endeavouring  to  keep  their  flocks  clean,  and  quite 
considerable  amounts  of  capital  and  labom-  are  yearly  expended  on 
curing  the  sheep  ;  the  most  favoured  remedy  is  tobacco,  either  boiled 
by  the  farmers,  who  grow  or  buy  the  colonial  grown  article,  or  from 
imported  extract.  Besides  this,  arsenic,  lime  and  sulphur,  Cooper's 
powders,  and  a  great  many  other  chemical  preparations,  are  used ; 
but  a  uniform,  energetic  action  is  still  wanting.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped,  and  may  be  expected,  that  in  the  next  Session  of  our 
Parhament  an  efficient  law  will  be  enacted. 

Deep-rooted  as  the  Merino  sheep-farming  industry  has  now 
become,  it  took  a  long  time  until  it  found  a  grateful  soil  in  our 
country.  It  is  reported  that  the  first  woolled  sheep  were  introduced 
into  this  Colony  by  a  Colonel  Gordon,  who  was  in  the  Dutch 
service,  in  1790.  He  procured  a  number  of  rams  of  the  fine- 
woolled  sheep  of  the  Escurial  breed,  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Dutch  Government  by  the  King  of  Spain.  Of  these  he  kept 
some  himself  and  others  he  distributed  amongst  some  farmers 
between  Cape  Town  and  Mossel  Bay,  who  crossed  them  with 
the  hairy  native  sheep,  producing  an  animal  mth  a  rough, 
lustreless  but  heavy  and  abundant  fleece.*    There  was,  however, 


*It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  part  of  tlie  sheep  brought  out  by  Colonel  Gordon 
were  the  original  progenitors  of  the  many  millions  of  fine  woolled  sheep,  which  now 
form  the  principal  wealth  of  Australasia.  It  appears  that,  when  Colonel  Gordon 
died,  his  widow  had  to  seU  his  stock,  and  29  of  his  slieex)  were  put  on  board  two 
Englwh  war  ships,  the  "  Reliance"  and  tlie  "  Supply,"  which  happened  to  be  in  Table 
Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  supplies  to  Sydney.  (Soo  "  The  Colonies  and  Ltdia" 
December,  1885.) 
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not  much  appreciation  shown  for  this  new  pursuit.  The 
farmers,  mostly  consisting  of  descendants  from  the  Dutch  and 
French,  had  no  traditions  about  the  rearing  of  Merino  sheep  ;  and 
even  to  this  day  there  is  not  a  woman  among  the  Dutch  farming- 
population  who  understands  converting  wool  into  stockings  or 
jackets  !  The  native  hairy,  fat-tailed  sheep  which  had  been  found 
by  the  fii-st  Dutch  occupants  of  the  Cape  in  possession  of  the 
aborigine  Hottentots,  forming  large  flocks,  had  been  found  useful 
and  handy  for  the  early  white  farmers.  It  is  prolific,  scarcely 
subject  to  disease  and  very  hardy;  its  carcase  furnishes  excellent 
mutton ;  the  fat  of  its  enormous  tail  is  much  valued,  and  takes  the 
place  of  butter  and  lard  in  the  country ;  the  skin  is  readily  con- 
vertible into  a  soft  leather.  Even  now  the  Cape  sheep  is  bred  on 
many  farms  in  preference  to  its  higher  cultivated  rival,  and  the 
last  census  (of  1875)  showed  a  total  number  of  nearly  a  million 
of  Cape  sheep  in  the  country.  This  number  has  now  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  as  the  larger  population  of  the  Colony 
has  made  the  production  of  mutton  more  profitable  in  man}'  parts 
than  the  farming  for  wool, 

HetmTiing,  however,  to  the  history  of  the  merino  sheep,  we  find 
that  it  was  not  until  1812  that  a  commencement  was  made  in 
earnest  to  acclimatise  fine-woollecl  sheep.  Two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
J,  F,  Reitz  and  Michael  van  Breda,  introduced  some  sheep  of  the 
genuine  electoral  breed  from  Saxony,  and  located  them  on  farms 
in  the  Bredasdorp  (at  that  time  comprised  in  the  Swellendam) 
District,  They  kept  up  the  pure  breed  for  many  years,  and  in 
several  flocks  in  the  Swellenclam  District  to  this  day  the  Saxon 
electoral  type  may  be  recognised.  Somewhat  later,  Spanish  merino 
sheep,  bred  by  Sturgeon,  were  imported  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
and  kept  at  the  Government  farm  at  Grroote  Post  near  Cape  Town, 
and  at  the  Boschberg,  a  commissariat  establishment  on  what  was  then 
the  frontier,  now  the  town  of  Somerset,  Subsequently,  in  1820, 
the  English  settlers  in  Albany  imported  a  larger  number  of  good 
Spanish  merino  sheep  with  fine  wool,  and  in  the  East  as  in  the  W est 
great  progress  was  made  in  accumulating  good  and  thoroughbred 
flocks.  The  Afrikander  Boers*  with  their  natural  shrewdness 
and  intelligence  soon  saw  that  for  their  increased  wants,  quickened 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  numerous  immigrants  fresh  from 
the  civilised  world  that  now  poured  into  the  country,  they 
would  best  be  provided  with  means  by  embarking  in  the  new 
pursuit.  A  Willem  Burger  in  Oalvinia,  some  50  years  ago,  pro- 
cured some  sheep  from  the  Swellendam  District :  a  little  later 
Peschal  introduced  sheep  from  Albany  and  Cradock,  Petrus 
Joubert  and  Jan  Heefer  procured  some  for  the  Oolesberg  Distiict, 


*  The  Dutch  word  Boor  simply  lueans  fiirmer. 
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Kiuneai-  took  some  of  Mr.  E.eitz's  flock  to  Boaufort  West,  aud 
Dirk  de  Wet  of  the  same  flock  to  Victoria  West,  aud  P.  J.  J. 
Bui'ger  introduced  thoroughbred  sheep  from  Grraham's  Town  to 
Mm-raysbui-g,  aud  all  these  Districts  became  again  centres  for 
distribution  elsewhere. 

The  breed  has  of  course  been  modified  and  altered  as  the 
exigencies  of  market  and  fancy  of  breeders  suggested.  It- was 
soon  seen  that  for  mass  production,  neither  the  fine-woolled  electoral 
sheep  nor  even  the  Sturgeon  sheep  was  the  most  profitable. 
Although  Messrs.  Reitz  and  Breda  produced  wool  as  fine  and 
valuable,  probably,  as  any  from  Saxony  or  Silesia,  weights  of  both 
fleece  and  carcase  were  very  small.  Besides,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
larger  outlet  for  strong  combing  wools,  and  various  breeds  were  in- 
troduced, the  favourite  being  the  Rambouillet  sheep  bred  in  the 
Famous  french  stud  of  this  name,  and  most  of  the  well-bred  sheep 
of  the  Colony  are  now  of  this  stamp.  Latterly  some  importations 
have  been  made  from  Australia,  from  Pomerania,  and  Hanover ;  and 
in  some  districts,  where  it  is  noticeable  that  the  wool  loses  too  much 
of  its  fineness.  Sturgeons  will  now  be  employed  with  advantage  by 
breeders  who  judiciously  study  their  business. 

The  character  of  the  wool  varies  of  course  with  the  pasturage 
of  the  different  districts,  and  with  the  care  bestowed  by  farmers 
upon  their  flocks.  The  best  wool,  finest  and  strongest  in  fibre,  is 
still  produced  in  the  area  where  thoroughbred  merino  breeding 
was  first  commenced  in  the  west,  comprising  the  coast  lands  east 
of  the  Hottentot  Holland  mountains.  Along  the  mountain  ranges 
of  these  districts,  the  homesteads,  surrounded  with  oaks  and  other 
shady  trees,  with  their  gardens  full  of  beautiful  roses  and  the 
honeysuckle  twining  over  inviting  porches,  and  with  their  hospitable 
and  kind  occupants,  remind  us  of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  the 
old  country.  Most  of  the  farms  produce  grain  as  well  as  wine, 
besides  furnishing  splendid  grazing  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
fertile  soil  gives  six  successive  crops  when  virgin,  and  five  crops 
when  it  has  been  under  the  plough  before,  without  artificial 
manuring.  Grrape- vines  grow  easily  and  abundantly  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  merino  sheep  here  may  be  brought  to  produce  the 
finest  and  strongest  wool.  Close  to  the  coast,  along  the  downs,  the 
soil  is  more  sandy  and  level.  This  is  called  the  Duineveldt,  where 
merino  sheep  thrive  well  and  are  subject  to  few  diseases.  Flocks 
from  the  upper  country  are  frequently  brought  here  for  change  of 
air  and  pastm-age.  The  wool  produced  is  characterised  mostly  hy 
its  strength  of  staple,  not  so  much  by  its  fineness,  aud  from  the 
different  bushes  growing  here  it  assumes  a  blueish  tinge.  Between 
the  Duineveldt  and  the  mountain  farms  there  are  the  "  Euggeus  " — 
undulating  country,  nothing  but  hills  and  valleys,  here  aud 
there  intersected  by  a  small  stream  or  rivulet,  except  where  the 
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Breede  river,  with  the  waters  of  the  River  Zouder  Eud  aud  the 
Buffeljagt's  river,  takes  its  com-se  towards  the  sea.  These  lluggeus 
are  dry,  and  dotted  here  and  there  Avith  mostly  uninteresting  farm- 
houses erected  oi  clay  with  thatch-roof,  seldom  whitewashed, 
scarcely  ever  relieved  by  trees  and  shrubberies.  But  the  extensive 
sheep  walks  on  the  Euggens  form  excellent  pasturage,  although 
the  wool  here  does  not  attain  the  strength  of  that  from  the  higher 
and  better  situated  farms.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  the  "  Ehenosterbush "  (Elytropappus 
rhinocerotis),  a  bush  which  has  become  evenly  distributed  through 
the  agency  of  the  merino  sheep,  the  seed  being  transported  across 
the  country  in  its  fleece.  The  iDush  is  of  no  use  except  for  fuel, 
but  underneath  it  the  grass  sprouts  readily,  the  bush  probably 
promoting  its  growth  rather  than  checking  it,  as  it  wards  off  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  sun,  and  yet  with  its  wiry  leaves  does  not 
shut  out  the  light  altogether. 

According  to  the  last  census  (1875)  there  were  in  these  Districts 
in  all  1,778  holdings  with  929,588  merino  sheep,  and  these  figures 
probably  do  not  req\iire  much  modification  now.  A  moderate 
farm  holds  about  an  average  of  1,200  sheep,  there  are  small  farms 
down  to  100  to  500  sheep,  but  there  are  also  well  managed  estates 
with  5,000  to  7,000  sheep,  and  the  largest  flock-master  owns  alto- 
gether about  12,000  well-bred  merino  sheep.  These  farms  are 
rationally  managed;  the  sheep  are  divided  about  the  grounds  'wdth 
outlying  stations  and  sheds,  and  they  are  depastured  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  exhaust  the  runs  all  at  once.  The  country  carries 
from  one  to  two  sheep  per  morgen  grazing-land.  The  animals 
owing  to  theii' origin  from  Saxony  stock  are  mostly  of  small  structm-e, 
but  the  mutton  is  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  They 
yield  about  8  lbs.  washed  wool  in  the  average.  In  these  Districts 
the  universal  rule  is  to  shear  once  a  year.  Formerly  nearly  all 
farmers  used  to  wash  their  sheep  before  shearing  them,  either  in 
a  river  or  under  a  pump,  but  now  much  wool  is  shorn  and  exjDoried 
in  the  grease.  The  fleeces  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  the  locks 
and  pieces  should  be  taken  off  and  packed  separately.  In  many 
oases  neglect  is  shown  in  this  respect,  but  an  improvement  is  abeady 
noticeable.  The  clip  occurs  during  the  month  of  October,  and 
about  this  time  the  yearly  wool-fairs  in  the  more  important 
inland  towns  take  place. 

Another  complex  of  sheep-producing  Districts  stretches  out 
parallel  with  the  west  coast,  comprising  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Divisions  of  Clanwilliam,  Piquetberg,  Malmesbuiy  and  part  of  the 
Paarl ;  these  are  pre-eminently  grain  districts,  and  not  so  much 
importance  therefore  is  attached  to  the  rearing  of  sheep.  However 
according  to  the  census  of  1875,  there  were  266,469  woolled  sheep 
there,  which  may  now  be  considered  to  have  increased  to  about 
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325,000.  There  are  1,434  holdings  altogether;  most  of  which 
have  but  a  small  uimiber  of  sheep ;  nearly  all  shear  twice  a  year, 
and  the  chai-acter  of  the  wool  does  not  as  a  rule  show  a  high 
standard. 

The  great  division  of  Namaqualand  produces  but  few  Merino 
sheep  ;  here  the  Cape  sheep  has  still  a  greater  hold  upon  the 
farmers,  and  along  the  sea-coast  down  to  Table  Bay,  the  country, 
being  very  sandy,  is  not  adapted  for  sheep.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  coast  lands  of  the  other  side  of  George,  Knysna  and  Tzitzi- 
kama,  Port  Elizabeth,  Alexandria, _  and  Bathurst.  All  along  the 
valley  called  Longkloof,  however,  Uniondale,  and  Humansdorp,into 
the  Uitenhage  District,  there  are  a  number  of  sheep  farms,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Sneeuwberg  mountain  range  we  get  into 
the  grass  districts  of  Somerset  East,  Bedford,  and  Albany.  These 
divisions  contained  in  1875, 1,033  holdings  with  671,366  sheep,  and 
here,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  another  centre  from  which  the 
merino  sheep  invaded  the  Colony.  Here  there  are  famous  stock- 
breeders, and  large  flockmasters,  the  better  fanns  owning  from 
5,000  to  10,000  sheep. 

Eurther  to  the  east  the  frontier  districts  furnish  a  formidable 
contingent  towards  oar  army  of  wool-bearers.  These  are  the  grass 
lands  of  Eort  Beaufort,  Stockenstrom,  Victoria  East,  King 
William's  Town,  Queen's  Town,  and  Cathcart.  Some  part  of  this 
territory  has  only  recently  been  conquered,  but  the  1782  holdings 
of  the  first-named  four  divisions  possessed  in  1875  in  all  as  many 
as  611,851  sheep  ;  of  this  number  by  far  the  larger  part,  viz., 
446,474  sheep,  belongs  to  the  division  of  King  William's  Town. 
The  bad  custom  of  shearing  twice  a  year  also  prevails  in  these 
parts  of  the  country,  but  lately  sheep-breeding  here  has  made 
great  progress,  and  the  wool  known  as  the  KafPrarian  enjoys  a 
good  reputation  in  the  London  market.  Much  has  been  done  in 
importing  superior  rams,  principally  from  Australia,  and  in  fencing, 
and  in  other  improvements  of  the  industry. 

Eietuming  to  the  west  again,  we  have  two  peculiar  sheep 
Districts,  the  Warm  and  Cold  Bokkeveldt  in  the  Clanwilliam  and 
Tulbagh  divisions,  with  Ceres  as  outlet,  and  the  Boschjesveldt  in 
the  Worcester  District.  The  wool  is  shorn  once  a  year  in  the 
grease,  is  fairly  well  bred,  of  good  staple,  but  generally  remains 
dull  of  colour  when  scoured.  There  are  in  all  595  holdings  with, 
in  1875,  211,935  merino  sheep. 

But  the  greatest  portion  of  the  country  taken  up  for  sheep  farming 
and  the  most  remarkable  part,  peculiar  to  the  Colony,  is  the 
Karoo.  This  large  marvellous  tract  of  country  which  has  been 
regarded  as  semi-desert,  is  as  fertile  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  pro- 
vided it  receives  sufficient  moisture.  But  even  the  severest  drou^-ht 
cannot  destroy  its  vegetation.   You  look  around  for  miles  and  nnles 
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and  see  uothiug  but  dusty  grouud  aud  small  stumps  of  buslK  ,^ 
sparingly  strewn  over  the  surface,  not  a  green  leaf,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  except,  at  long  intervals,  rows  of  mimosa  trees  along  the  dry 
beds  of  rivers.  You  think  this  is  desolation,  a  life-destroying 
desert.  But  at  last  you  notice  a  building  at  the  distance ;  you  see 
trees  near  the  house,  you  get  to  a  farm,  you  are  hospitably  received, 
are  treated  with  coffee  and  bokke  melk  (goat's  milk) ;  the  old  man 
shows  you  his  fountain  (spring)  which  he  has  newly  opened 
up  by  aid  of  dynamite  ;  he  shows  you  his  steam  engine  to  pump 
up  water  for  the  flocks ;  his  dam,  that  cost  him  hundi-eds  of 
pounds;  his  garden  with  wonderful  wheat  and  oats,  splendid 
fridt  trees,  enormous  pumpkins ;  he  tells  you,  yes,  it  is  *banj 
droog  (very  dry),  during  three  years  there  has  been  rain  only  twice 
or  three  times  ;  his  lambs  are  lost,  he  had  to  cut  their  thi-oats  to  save 
the  ewes,  and  many  of  his  big  sheep  are  dead  also,  but  the  remainder 
is  all  right ;  as  long  as  his  fountain  runs  he  has  no  fear ;  while  they 
have  water,  they  keep  alive  on  the  stumps  of  the  bushes.  And 
when  rain,  good  rain  comes,  then  all  these  bushes  revive ;  there  is  a 
general  resurrection,  grass  springs  up,  and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  food  for  the  flocks,  which  after  first  suffering  from  the  sudden 
change,  soon  prosper  and  increase  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  t 

This  remarkable  territory  takes  its  commencement  from  the  first 
range  of  mountains  in  the  west,  it  covers  the  terrace  that  nins  along 
these  mountains  north  of  the  Wittebergen  and  Zwartebergen 
E-anges  out  to  the  great  Sneeuwberg  Bange,  which  extends  from 
north  to  south ;  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  large  upper  Plateau 
north  of  the  Iloggeveld  and  Nieuweveld  mountains  till  it  is 
bordered  in  the  east  by  the  Stormbergen  and  slopes  off  towards 
the  north  to  the  Orange  Kiver.  This  vast  area  covers  about  4S 
millions  of  acres ;  there  are  according  to  the  last  census — about 
4,700  holdings  scattered  over  it,  and  it  carries  approximately 
five  millions  of  merino  sheep.  This  territory,  although  of  most 
fertile  grounds,  is  subject  to  great  and  continuous  di-oughts,  and 


*  "  Banj,"  corrupted  from  "  Verbauud,"  banished,  mild  form  of  swearing,  as  iu 
Swedish  "  forbannade."  ,  ,  .         ,  . 

t  A  coutributor  writes  to  the  Graaff-iiemet  Adverimer : — It  is  a  tact  aud  cu-cum- 
stance  worthy  of  remark,  I  thuik,  that  there  has  sprung  up  since  the  heavy  rains  iu 
May  last,  all  over  the  country,  a  most  extraordinary,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  unpre- 
cedentediy  luxuriant  crop  of  countless  millions  of  young  seedling  karoo  bushes.  Should 
one-fourth  of  this  new  crop  atlain  maturity,  it  cannot  but  enhance  the  value  of  land  for 
grazing  purposes,  by  double  its  present  worth.  From  personal  observation  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  it  extends  over  the  whole  colony  iu  all  its  karoo  districts,  though  it  may  not 
be  so  thickly  studded  in  all  as  I  have  noticed  it  is  iu  the  Aberdeen,  GraafE-Reinet,  Willow- 
more  and  part  of  the  Jansenville  and  Uitenhage  districts.  This  remarkable  pheuonie- 
non  IS  but  one  more  surprising  evidence  of  the  wonderfnil  powers  of  rejuvenation  and 
renovation  possessed  by  our  arid-looking  Karoo  plains  and  barren  hills,  tluit  liavo  stood 
the  wuid'a  fiery  blast  and  the  sun's  scorching  rays  for  many  and  many  a  drmight- 
strickeu  summer,  oven  iu  tlie  remote  past;  and  still  maintain  their  cliarai  tor  as  the  best 
grazing  grounds  for  all  stock  in  South  Africa,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any  other  lu  the 
world. 
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even  in  good  seasons  it  receives  but  seldom  rain,  wliieh  then 
o-enerally  comes  down  in  torrents.  The  farmers  therefore  are 
mostly  dependent  upon  springs  (fonntains),  near  which  they  bnild 
their  homesteads,  and  grain  can  generally  only  be  raised  by  u-rigat- 
ing  the  ground.  The  single  farms  are  of  large  extent,  and  one  to 
three  and  in  some  parts  six  morgen  ground  are  required  for  each 
sheep.  The  average  number  of  wooUed  sheep  for  small  Karoo 
farms  may  be  taken  as  about  1,500,  but  3,000  is  a  common 
number,  there  are  many  of  7,000  to  10,000,  and  in  the  Beaufort 
West  District  there  is  one  farmer,  who  owns  as  many  as  20,000 
sheep,  and  shears  every  year  about  230  bales  of  well-grown  and 
well-packed  wool.  This  clip  has  been  sold  by  the  agents,  Messrs. 
Wilman,  Spilhaus  &  Co.,  Cape  Town,  for  many  years  regularly 
for  the  American  market,  where  it  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 
As  a  rule  the  farming  is  done  in  a  rough  and  ready  way.  The 
sheep  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  and  brought  in  again  at 
sundown,  to  be  kept  during  the  night  in  rough  enclosures,  called 
kraals,  erected  sometimes  of  stones  (the  flat  slate  slabs  are 
abundant  in  most  localities),  or  built  up  of  the  sheep's  own 
dung  cut  out  from  the  floor  of  the  kraals.  This  substance 
accumulates  here  rapidly,  it  becomes  soon  like  hard  baked  peat, 
and  is  used  extensively  as  fuel,  a  great  boon  in  this  wood- 
less country.  The  sheep  are  of  large  build,  much  appreciated  by 
the  butcher,  and  the  character  of  the  wool  is  improved  upon  con- 
tinually. In  all  the  Divisions  west  of  Victoria  West,  the  universal 
custom  is  to  shear  once  a  year,  although  each  farmer  has  his  own 
particular  time  for  this,  modified  often  through  dry  weather  and 
consequent  poor  condition  of  sheep.  In  the  Midland  districts  the 
sheep  are  shorn  mostly  every  seven  or  eight  months,  but  in  some  of 
the  north-eastern  districts  the  more  rapacious  system  of  shearing 
twice  a  year  prevails.  Progress,  however,  is  also  noticeable  in  this 
respect,  and  in  the  Colesberg  Division,  as  well  as  in  Hope  Town, 
many  farmers  are  content  to  deprive  their  sheep  of  their  fleeces 
only  once  a  year.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  sheep  yield  from  five  to 
six  lbs.  average  of  unwashed  wool,  which  will  lose  in  scouring  from 
60  to  70  per  cent.  The  wool  is  packed  in  bales,  loose  and  mostly 
without  locks  and  pieces  being  separated.  The  better  clips  of  this 
wool,  being  of  long  staple,  yellow  colour  and  light  in  the  grease, 
are  eagerly  bought  up  for  the  American  market. 

The  divisions  of  Griqualand  West  with  a  portion  of  the  district 
of  Hope  Town  to  the  North  West  and  the  divisions  of  Aliwal 
North  and  Wodehouse  to  the  South  East  of  the  Orange  River  Free 
State,  complete  the  group  of  South  African  grazing-lands.  Griqua- 
land West  has  only  lately  embarked  upon  pastoral  pursuits,  yet 
numerous  flocks  cover  the  district  already.  In  Hay  alone 
number  of  merino  sheep  is  estimated  at  70",000,  for  the  other  divi- 
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sions  no  estiiiicates  are  available.  The  division  of  Hope  Town  has 
suffered  much  through  drought.  In  1875  its  305  holdings  possessed 
395,287  merino  sheep,  whilst  now  the  number  must  be  estimated 
at  somewhat  less.*  In  Aliwal  North  and  Wodehouse  the  census 
returns  of  1875  showed  628  holdings  with  975,489  merino  sheep. 
This  number  will  at  present  probably  not  exceed  865,000,  also  owing 
to  losses  through  drought.  In  these  North  Eastern  districts 
like  in  the  Free  State  the  veldt  is  mostly  a  sort  of  prairie  grass. 
Since  some  time  however  the  Karoo  bushes,  transported  by  means 
of  seed  in  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep,  have  commenced  the  invasion  of 
this  territory,  and  at  present  the  character,  at  least  of  Griqualand 
West,  is  already  essentially  changed,  numerous  Karoo  bushes 
covering  the  surface  where  before  there  was  only  grass. 

In  1873,  an  interesting  paper,  contributed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  of  this 
city,  was  read  before  the  Linnean  Society.  He  described  some  of 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  vegetation  of  South  Africa  through 
the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep. 

Seeds  furnished  with  barbs  and  hooks  have  natm-ally  the  greatest 
chance  of  being  sown  out,  through  sheep,  over  large  areas,  and  the 
author  describes  how,  in  an  incredibly  short  period,  the  Xanthium 
spinosum,  after  being  introduced  through  imported  Merino 
sheep,  spread  over  the  country.  It  was  threatening  the  very  life 
of  the  wool-growing  industry,  but  fortunately,  through  especial 
legislative  enactments  for  its  extirpation,  it  received  a  powerful 
check,  and  the  war  against  it  is  still  being  carried  on,  not  alone  in 
this  Colony,  but  also  in  the  Free  State.  Another  troublesome 
parasite  on  the  wool  is  what  is  called,  by  wool  buyers,  the  carrot 
seed,t  the  small  hard  seed,  with  numerous  hooks,  of  a  kind  of  herb. 
The  more  the  intercoiu'se  between  the  several  districts  of  this  Colony 
increases,  the  more  this  seed  is  noticeable  in  the  wool.  The  so- 
called  burr  weed,  Medicago  laeiniata,  whose  seed  does  so  much  to 
deteriorate  wool  from  the  La  Plata,  is  probably  also  introduced  to 
this  Colony  through  Merino  sheep.  In  some  parts  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  it,  biit  as  it  is  a  plant  that  requires  regular  moistui-e,  it 
cannot  spread  much  in  the  Karoo  districts.  Besides  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  plants,  other  changes  are  effected  by  the 
sheep.  As  their  energy  is  foremost  directed  to  those  plants  which 
form  their  best  food,  these  naturally  suffer  most,  and  lose  ground 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  room  is  made  for  others  which 
are  less  suitable  as  food.  Thus,  Dr.  Shaw  points  out,  the  Grom- 
phocarpus  species  have  been  favoured  particularly,  especially 
the  Gr.  lanceolatus,  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  midlands  of  the 
Colony,  never  eaten  by  any  sheep,  has  come  in  consequence  to 
cover  extensive  tracks  of  the  coimtry.    In  the  same  way  the 

*  f  n  the  neighbourhood  of  Colesberg  the  loss  by  droughts  is  estimated  at  25  per  cent. 
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Clirysocoraa  tennifolia  has  become  the  prevailing  plant  of  late 
years,  originally  belonging  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Colony.  It  was 
fii-st  eschewed  by  sheep  but  is  now  in  some  parts  their  only 
sustenance,  so  much  so  that  the  mutton  becomes  impregnated  with 
its  rather  pleasant  aromatic  flavour.  The  best  Karoo  Bushes  are 
the  Pentzia  virgata  and  the  Pentzia  globosa,  seed  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  Australia,  also  a  species  of  Adenachaena ;  these^  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  lower  Karoo.  The  Atripflex  halimi- 
folius  and  the  A.  capensis  furL.->sh  also  good  pasturage  for  sheep. 
(The  bot.  names  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Harry  Bolus.) 

The  influences  operating  on  the  changes  in  the  pasturage  were 
aggravated  by  the  system  of  overstocking  which  prevailed  t&ough- 
out  the  Colony  (except  in  the  S.W.  coast  districts),  and  it  was 
feared  at  one  time  that  the  sheep  walks  of  the  country  were 
gradually  approaching  their  destruction.  However,  long  years  of 
drought  intervened,  the  flocks  were  thinned  out,  all  weak  and 
delicate  animals  having  to  perish,  and  of  the  vegetation  only  what 
was  really  adapted  to  withstand  rainless  seasons  could  survive. 
Thus  the  most  useful  plants  were  preserved,  plants  that  extend 
their  roots  to  remarkable  depths  under  the  surface,  whose  seeds 
will  remain  germinable  for  many  years,  exposed  to  the  hottest  sun 
and  to  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  What  seemed  a  dire  misfortune 
has  been  punishment  and  remedy  at  the  same  time,  and  where 
natiire  has  provided  so  much  assistance  and  so  many  facilities,  it 
will  now  behove  man  to  improve  upon  his  opportunities.  The 
South  African  farmer  has  his  path  clearly  laid  out  for  him,  through 
care  in  selection  of  breeding  animals,  through  the  passing  of 
energetic  laws  for  the  eradication  of  scab,  through  the  fencing  of 
his  lands  and  through  also  improving  his  sheep  runs  by  sowing 
useful  plants,  by  giving  them  time  to  grow  and  by  keeping  down 
unsuitable  vegetation,  he  can  do  much  to  improve  his  staple  product 
and  to  enrich  his  country,  and  he  icill  do  it.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  our  Afrikander  Boer,  slowly  but  steadily  he  advances, 
without  the  f everishness  of  the  modern  money-maker,  but  with  the 
steadfast  perseverance  of  his  Batavian  and  Huguenot  forefathers. 
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By  Arthur  Douglass,  M.L.A. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Ostrich  Feather  has  been  highly- 
prized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  in  nature,  and  also 
as  being  diiferent  to  all  other  feathers  in  having  the  fluff  on  both 
sides  of  the  quill  equal  in  length  and  quantity. 

In  early  times  they  were  much  esteemed  by  knights  and  men  of 
high  degree  as  islumes  for  their  armour,  and  have  been  especially 
prized  by  the  English  nation,  from  the  time  that  the  Black 
Prince  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346,  having  slain  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  plucked  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  from  the  de- 
ceased King's  helmet,  and  placing  it  in  his  own,  assumed  it  as  the 
crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
In  those  days  the  feathers  could  be  obtained  only  from  wild  birds 
in  Northern  Africa,  but  after  the  colonisation  of  South  Africa,  the 
wild  Ostrich  was  found  to  inhabit  the  whole  of  Africa,  though  it  is 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  extreme  shyness  and  great  swiftness  of  foot  of  the 
Ostrich,  and  from  its  retiring  rapidly  into  the  Desert  as  colonisation 
extended,  the  export  of  Feathers  from  both  North  and  South 
Africa  remained  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  article  being  in  such 
limited  supply  could  not  come  into  that. general  use  as  a  lady's 
head  ornament,  and  for  dress  trimming,  which  of  late  years  it  has 
become,  and  for  which  purposes  its  intrinsic  beauty  must  always 
insiu^e  it  a  pre-eminent  position.  It  is  only  since  the  domestica- 
tion, and  consequently  large  increase  of  the  importation  of  Ostrich 
Feathers  into  England,  that  we  find  it  becoming  a  staple  ai-ticle 
of  commerce. 

The  domestication  and  farming  of  the  ostrich  began  in  and  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  our  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Up  to  1864  it  was  commonly  thought  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  ostrich  would  be  numbered  amongst  the  extinct 
animals  of  the  world.  Already  driven  out  of  the  better  favoured 
parts  of  Africa,  and  compelled  to  live  in  the  sandy  desert,  where, 
only  in  exceptionally  good  seasons,  it  could  rear  its  young,  wliilst 
at  the  same  time  the  hunters,  both  black  and  white,_  incessantly 
preyed  upon  the  bird,  it  certainty  seemed  as  though  it  must  soon 
become  extinct ;  more  especially  as  the  usual  way  of  hunting  them 
was  to  watch  where  they  had  made  a  nest,  and  then  take  advan- 
tage of  their  sitting  on  the  eggs  to  steal  up  near  enough  to  shoot 
them.  But  all  this  was  about  to  be  changed.  In  the  place  of 
ladies  being  adorned  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  these  noble 
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birds,  a  new  industry  was  to  be  given  to  the  Avorld,  another 
animal  added  to  our  domesticated  list,  and  new  life  and  vigor 
thrown  into  our  f aiming  population  at  the  Cape;  an  industry 
that  would  cause  large  tracts  of  country  to  be  fenced  in,  that  would 
give  the  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  our  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  would  bear  fruit  in  a  hundred 
ways,  by  inducing  men  to  look  round  and  search  in  other  directions 
for  the  latent  wealth  that  lies  in  South  Africa,  only  wanting 
development. 

About  1864  two  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  some  wild  Ostrich  chicks,  and  it  was  found 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  moderately  tame,  sufficiently 
so  to  allow  them  to  be  kept  in  a  well  fenced  paddock,  and  to  allow 
of  their  being  caught  twice  a  year  and  their  feathers  removed. 
But  old  hunters  and  travellers  from  the  interior,  all  prognosticated 
that  any  attempts  to  breed  them  in  a  tame  state  would  prove 
abortive,  it  being  commonly  said  that  so  shy  was  the  Ostrich,  that 
if  the  nest  was  once  seen  by  man,  the  bird  would  never  return  to 
it.  But  this  and  many  other  difficulties  in  the  successful  domes- 
tication of  the  Ostrich  were  to  be  solved  in  a  manner  then  never 
dreamt  of,  and  a  foundation  laid  to  a  complete  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  bird,  and  from  being  the  shyest  and  most  timid  of  all 
birds,  to  make  it  in  a  few  years  as  tame  and  easily  farmed  as  any 
of  our  domesticated  animals. 

In  1865  we  have  the  first  record  of  the  tamed  but  not  yet 
domesticated  ostrich  being  farmed.  In  the  census  of  the  Cape 
Colony  taken  in  that  year,  we  find  in  the  return  of  live  stock  in  the 
Colony  80  ostriches.  The  total  export  of  ostrich  feathers  in  that 
year  being  17,522  lbs.  weight,  valued  at  £65,736,  these  being 
feathers  entirely  from  wild  birds,  with  the  exception  of  120  lbs. 
weight  fi'om  the  above  noticed  80  tame  birds.  At  about  this 
amount  the  export  remained,  little  progress  being  made  in  the  domes- 
tication of  the  birds,  till  in  1869  Mr.  A,  Douglass,  of  Heatherton, 
in  Albany,  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  Incubator  and  hatching 
the  eggs  in  large  numbers,  thus  solving  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  great  difficulty  to  successful  ostrich  farming.  Previous  to  this, 
the  few  birds  that  were  hatched,  generally  got  wild  and  unmanage- 
able, but  the  successful  development  of  Artificial  Hatching  at  once 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  industry,  and  the  export  of  feathers  the 
following  year  rose  to  28,786  lbs.,  valued  at  £91,229. 

The  industry  was  now  fairly  started,  artificial  hatching  entail- 
ing artificial  rearing ;  this  again  caused  a  close  study  of  the  wants 
of  the  birds,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  enabled  those 
farmers  who  did  not  hatch  artificially  to  remove  the  chicks  from 
the  parent  birds  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  rear  them  by  hand. 
Thus  they  became  rapidly  free  from  the  innate  wildness  that  had 
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hitherto  been  the  great  drawback  to  successfully  fanning  them, 
each  succeeding  generation  showing  more  and  more  signs  of  per- 
fect domestication.  The  result  was  that  in  1875,  five  years  later, 
the  export  had  risen  to  49,569  lbs.  weight,  valued  at  £304,933.  In 
this  year  (1875)  a  census  was  taken  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  return 
of  live  stock  shewing  21,751  domesticated  ostriches,  as  against  80 
■at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

The  next  five  years  saw  the  production  of  feathers  rise  rapidly, 
the  export  in  1880  being  163,065  lbs.  weight,  valued  at  £883,632. 
At  this  time  the  industry  was  most  lucrative,  pairs  of  birds  that 
had  already  bred,  or  that  were  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  breed,  realised  readily  £200  a  pair  and  upwards,  whilst  as 
high  as  a  thousand  pounds  was  in  more  than  one  instance  given 
for  particularly  well  known  birds  of  superior  plumage,  and  £10 
-each  was  the  standing  price  for  chicks  a  few  days  old.  This  state 
of  things  induced  a  mania  for  Ostrich  farming,  everybody  who 
■could  scrape  money  together  plunged  into  it.  Companies  were 
formed  in  every  town  and  village.  And  the  talk  on  the  market  or 
in  business  offices  would  be  all  of  Ostriches  and  their  requirements  : 
the  Doctor  and  the  Lawyer,  the  Baker  and  the  Barber,  each 
vying  with  the  other  as  to  who  could  speak  most  learnedly  on  the 
sub]  ect.  But,  alas  !  for  frail  human  n ature,  how  quickly,  and  to  their 
^sorrow,  did  these  gentlemen  discover  what  a  deal  of  truth  there  is 
in  the  old  proverb  "  every  cobbler  to  his  own  last."  When  the 
money  was  invested  and  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  the  steps,  it  was 
found  that  the  successful  management  of  Ostriches  was  a  dehcate 
matter  requiring  knowledge  and  experience,  and  above  all  close 
personal  supervision. 

The  highest  export  return  as  to  quantity  of  feathers  yet  reached 
was  in  1882,  when  the  export  was  253,964  lbs.  weight,  valued  at 
£1,093,989,  but  the  next  two  years  showed  a  decrease  in  both 
•quantity  and  value,  the  last  returns  published  being  these  for  1884, 
showing  a  decrease  of  20,543  lbs.  in  weight  and  £127,510  in 
value.  This  decrease  in  the  export  being  mainly  owing  to  drought 
:and  a  virulent  fever  that  of  late  years  has  attacked  and  carried  off 
Harge  numbers  of  the  chicks  when  about  a  month  old,  and  which 
promises  to  put  a  check  to  any  further  rapid  increase  in  the 
.number  of  domesticated  birds. 

This  check  'to  the  hitherto  rapid  increase  of  Ostriches  is  not 
■altogether  to  bevdeplored,  as  the  increase  had  before  been  at  a  rate 
that  was  certainly  alarming  as  to  the  stability  of  the  industry,  and 
the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  feathers  that  has  just  occim-ed, 
:  showed  that  to  some  extent  pi-oduction  was  exceeding  demand. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  production  has  exceeded 
demand  in  everyone  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  our 
^eat  Colonies,  and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  temporary 
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turn  of  fashions  against  Ostricli  feathers,  fully  accounts  for  the 
heavy  fall,  and  should  prevent  anything  like  a  panic  as  to  their 
future  value. 

There  having  been  no  census  taken  since  1875,  the  number  of 
Ostriches  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  present  time  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  taking  the  known  production  of  an  Ostrich  to  be 
1|  lbs.  of  feathers  in  a  year,  allowing  eight  months  between  each 
crop,  and  dividing  this  into  the  total  weight  exported  in  1884,  after 
deducting  the  small  amount  of  wild  birds'  feathers  still  exported,  we 
get  a  retiu-n  of  150,000  domesticated  Ostriches  living  in  the  Cape 
Colony  at  the  present  time,  giving  employment  to  not  less  than 
eight  millions  of  capital. 

A  VISIT  TO  AN  OSTRICH  FARM, 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  and  interesting  to  a 
traveller  than  a  visit  to  a  large  ostrich  farm.  Let  us  try  and  describe 
what  may  be  seen  on  one  we  know  well.  The  size  of  the  farm  is 
13,000  acres,  situated  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  herbage  is  a  mixture  of  grass,  Karoo  (a  sort  of  heather)  and 
succulent  bushes.  The  rainfall  in  this  part  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince is  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  cultivation  without  iiTigation,  so 
the  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few  acres  of  lucerne  irrigated  by 
pumps,  some  soft  green  food  being  indispensable  for  rearing  the 
little  ostrich  chicks  during  droughts.  On  the  farm  are  kept  600 
ostriches  and  400  breeding  cattle.  The  whole  property  is  enclosed 
by  strong  wire  fences  5  feet  high,  and  sub-divided  into  numerous 
camps,  with  similar  fences.  Near  the  homestead  the  camps  are  of 
about  100  acres  each,  being  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  the 
young  birds.  Beyond  these  again  are  camps  of  about  25  acres 
each,  these  being  given  up  to  a  single  pair  of  superior  old  birds  in 
each  camp  for  breeding,  whilst  beyond  these  again  are  large  camps 
of  about  2,600  acres  in  extent,  with  150  birds  in  each.  But  let 
us  take  a  stroll  in  these  camps  and  see  what  is  going  on.  Here  in 
the  first  we  find  an  old  Hottentot  with  about  30  little  ostriches 
only  a  few  days  old  around  him,  these  have  all  been  hatched  in  the 
Incubator,  and  he  is  doing  nurse  to  them,  cutting  up  lucerne  for 
them  to  eat,  supplying  them  with  fine  gravel  to  fill  their  gizzards 
with  to  grind  their  food,  breaking  up  bones  for  them  to  let  them 
get  a  supply  of  phosphates,  and  giving  them  wheat  and  water,  and 
at  sundown  he  will  bring  them  back  to  the  Incubator  for  warmth,  or 
should  the  weather  change  and  rain  come  on  he  will  be  seen 
hurrying  home  with  his  30  little  children  following  him  to  a  warm 
well  lighted  room,  with  a  clean  sanded  floor.  In  the  next  camp 
we  have  a  pair  of  birds  and  about  15  chicks  accompanied  by  a 
Kaffir  man,  who  has  been  mth  them  every  day  from  the  time  they 
hatched  to  get  them  tame  and  accustomed  to  man.    These  have 
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been  batched  by  the  parent  birds  who  will  brood  them  at 
night  in  the  camp .  But  great  risks  are  run  by  this  method  of 
rearing,  from  wild  carnivorous  animals  catching  the  chicks,  as 
great  number  of  carnivorous  animals  of  nearly  every  known  species 
abound  in  South  Africa,  the  most  destructive  to  young  ostriches 
being  the  jackals,  a  single  one  of  which  will  destroy  a  whole  brood 
in  a  night.  Our  host  informs  us  that  he  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
man  constantly  employed  laying  poison  and  setting  traps.  The 
poison  is  laid  by  inserting  strychnia  in  pieces  of  meat  and  laying 
the  pieces  at  short  distances  all  round  the  camps.  In  consequence 
of  this  wholesale  destruction  of  the  carnivara,  game  aboimds  on 
the  farm,  and  as  we  walk  beautiful  antelopes  of  different  kinds  are 
constantly  springing  up  and  bounding  away  in  front  of  us,  and 
in  the  afternoon  om*  host  lends  us  a  rifle  and  taking  us  into  some 
unoccupied  camps  we  bring  down  our  first  buck. 

But  here  we  come  to  another  camp  in  which  we  are  told  there  is 
a  nest,  and  as  we  enter  a  heavy  thorn  bush  is  given  tc  us,  and  we 
are  told  that  if  the  male  bird  charges  we  are  to  bold  it  to  his  eyes. 
But  we  do  not  see  the  cock  bii'd,  and  have  got  some  distance  in, 
and  can  just  see  the  hen  bird  upon  the  nest  with  its  neck  stretched 
along  the  ground,  making  itself  look  as  much  as  possible  like  one 
of  the  monster  ant-heaps  that  abound  in  the  country,  when  we  are 
startled  by  three  tremendous  roars  behind  us,  and  only  just  have 
time  to  put  up  our  bush,  when  the  infuriated  cock  charges  down  as 
fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop,  making  every  nerve  in  our  body 
shiver  with  fear,  as  we  remember  having  heard  of  broken  ribs  and 
legs,  and  men  killed  by  savage  male  birds ;  but  we  follow  the 
example  of  our  conductor  and  keep  the  bush  at  a  level  with  the 
bird's  eyes,  when  just  as  he  reaches  the  bush  he  stops  suddenly,  his 
instincts  teaching  him  not  to  risk  his  eyesight  against  the  thorns. 
Then  we  move  on  to  the  nest  keeping  the  cock  at  bay  with  oui 
bushes,  but  we  are  thankful  when  it  is  over,  as  the  cock  dodges 
round  us,  first  on  this  side  then  on  that,  always  trying  to  get  his 
head  past  our  bush,  and  should  he  succeed,  he  would  instantlj^  floor 
us  with  a  kick  from  his  foot,  armed  as  it  is  with  the  formidable 
horny  nail.  The  kick  is  delivered  forward  and  downwai-ds,  and 
with  immense  force  when  at  the  height  of  a  man's  breast, 
gradually  losing  its  force  as  the  foot  nears  the  groimd,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many  men  have  saved  their  lives  when  attacked 
unprepared,  by  lying  flat  on  the  groimd,  thereby  escaping  with  a 
severe  trampling,  but  no  broken  bones. 

We,  however,  arrive  at  the  nest  without  accident,  when  to  our 
astonishment  our  conductor  suddenly  lays  his  bush  down,  aud 
handles  the  eggs,  when  we  find  that  the  hitherto  iufimated  cock's 
nature  has  quite  changed  ;  he  that  a  moment  ago  was  trying  with  all 
his  might  to  get  at  us  and  kill  us  now  stands  a  dejected,  beseechiug 
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oreature,  uttering  a  plaintive  noise  and  beseeching  us  in  every 
possible  way  not  to  break  his  eggs.  The  nest  we  find  to  be 
merely  a  scratched  hollow  in  a  sandy  place,  with  15  eg-gs  in  it, 
weighing  three  pounds  each,  upon  which  the  parent  birds  must 
sit  for  six  weeks,  the  cock  sitting  by  night  and  the  hen  by  day, 
the  eggs  being  exposed  to  many  risks  of  destruction  by  jackals, 
baboons  and  carrion  crows,  or  by  heavy  rains  filling  the  nest  with 
water.  The  "  modus  operandi "  of  the  carrion  crows  to  get  at  the 
contents  of  the  eggs  is  very  ingenious ;  the  bills  are  not  strong 
enough  to  break  the  shell,  so  they  take  a  good-sized  stone  in  their 
claws  and  rising  up  to  a  considerable  height,  let  it  drop  on  the 
eggs,  but  unless  there  are  suitable  stones  near  the  nest  they  cannot 
do  this,  seeming  not  to  be  able  to  carry  the  stones  horizontally. 
We  have  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  want  of  power  in  the 
crow  to  carry  horizontally  when  trying  to  get  at  a  tortoise  by 
letting  it  fall  to  break  its  shell ;  in  every  case  where  we  have  seen 
them  do  it,  they  have  caught  the  tortoise  on  a  rock,  in  no  case  have 
we  known  them  to  carry  the  tortoise  till  they  get  over  a  rock. 

But  now  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  large  camps  with  a  troop  of 
150  full  grown  birds  in  it,  and  here  in  the  cor]D.er  we  have  a 
planked  yard :  this  is  where  the  birds  are  plucked,  the  one  end 
being  movable,  so  that  when  the  birds  are  in,  the  end  can  be 
moved  up  and  the  birds  packed  in  so  closely  that  they  have  no 
room  to  kick.  Just  as  we  enter,  we  observe  the  birds  coming  over 
the  hill,  being  driven  on  by  ten  men  on  horseback,  each  man 
carrying  his  thorn  bush  to  turn  a  refractory  bird,  or  to  master  a 
savage  cock.  The  birds  being  yarded  the  plucking  begins,  the 
tails  and  long  black  and  drab  feathers  are  pulled  out,  the  white 
feathers  being  cut  off  and  the  stumps  left  for  two  months,  till  the 
quill  is  ripe,  this  being  done  to  get  the  feather  before  it  is 
damaged,  and  the  quill  being  left  in  so  as  not  to  injure  the  socket 
by  pulling  it  before  it  is  ready  to  be  shed. 

We  now  return  to  the  Homestead  and  visit  the  Incubator  room, 
which  is  constructed  to  be  as  little  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  possible.  The  machines  used  are  the  "Douglass"  Patents. 
Then  we  visit  the  feather  room  and  see  the  feathers  being  sorted 
into  the  different  qualities,  and  done  up  in  bunches,  either  for 
sale  in  the  Colony  or  for  shipment  to  England.  We  then  visit 
the  kraals,  and  find  some  70  or  80  cows  being  milked,  as  dairy 
farming  can  be  most  successfully  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
Ostrich  farming ;  the  cattle  eating  the  coarser  grasses,  and 
tending  to  keep  the  bush  from  getting  too  thick  for  the  Ostriches 
to  pass  amongst  it.  We  find  all  the  labor  on  the  farm  is  done 
by  natives,  who  make  excellent  servants  for  managing  stock, 
and  as  the  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of  milk,  the  Ostrich 
farmer  who  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  milk  to  give  them, 
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greatl}'  reduces  the  cost  of  their  food,  and  makes  them  contented 
and  happy. 

Such  are  shortly  some  of  the  sights  with  many  variations  that 
may  be  seen  on  an  ostrich  farm,  whilst  the  visitor  will  probably 
be  regaled  at  dinner  with  a  luscious  omelette  made  from  an  Ostrich 
egg,  or  he  may  be  asked  to  have  a  slice  of  roast  Ostrich,  the  meat 
being  very  good  eating  though  as  yet  little  used. 

VALUE  OF  OSTRICH  FEATHERS. 

The  following  table  showing  the  value  per  lb.  of  all  Ostrich 
Feathers  exported  from  the  Cape,  given  at  quinquennial  periods, 
may  prove  of  interest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
average  values  of  all  kinds  of  Ostrich  feathers  exported,  including 
"Dark  Chicks"  worth  2s.  per  lb.,  and  "Prime  Wliites"  worth 
very  many  pounds  per  lb. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1850,  Average  per  lb.  .  . 

.  .  3 

13 

0 

1855       „          „     .  . 

.  .  6 

0 

0 

1860       „          „     .  . 

.  .  8 

8 

0 

1865       „          „     .  . 

.  .  3 

14 

0 

1870       „          „     .  . 

.  .  3 

1 

0 

1875       „          „     .  . 

.  .  6 

3 

0 

1880       „          „     .  . 

.  .  5 

8 

0 

1884       „          „     .  . 

.  .  4 

2 

0 

1884  is  the  last  year  for  which  the  Customs  return  at  the  Cape  are 
completed. 

In  concluding  this  short  notice  of  Ostrich  farming,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  that  the  Cape  Colony,  as  it  was  the  first  to 
domesticate  the  ostrich,  so  has  it  hitherto  had  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  Industry.  But  in  1883  several  shipments  of  ostriches  took 
place  to  South  Australia,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  to 
California ;  and  the  Cape  Parliament  taking  the  alarm  that  the 
Colony  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  lucrative  monopoly,  imposed 
an  export  tax  of  £100  on  every  ostrich  and  £5  on  every  ostrich 
egg  exported. 


YITICULTUllE  OF  THE  COLONY. 


Bv  PiiOFESsoK  P.  D.  Hahx  Ph.  D.,  M.A. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  European  settlers  in  Table 
Bay,  the  first  vine-sticks  were  brought  into  the  Colony,  in  1653, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  They  appear  to  have  floruished 
rapidly,  and  many  more  sticks  were  brought  in  1656,  principally 
from  the  Ehenish  provinces  and  France.  The  earliest  account  of 
a  vintage  is  from  the  muscadel  grape  in  1659.  In  1681  the  first 
brandy  was  made,  and  ever  since  those  days  viticultm-e  has  occupied 
the  most  prominent  position  amongst  the  several  branches  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  first  census  taken  at  the  Cape  in 
1687,  the  total  number  of  the  vines  planted  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
settlers,  and  in  the  government  plantations,  was  more  than  half  a 
million.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Huguenots  brought  with 
them  the  art  of  viticulture,  and  the  varieties  of  vines  which  are 
now  found  in  the  Colony  to  be  principally  cultivated.  This  is  not 
so,  as  the  Huguenots  only  arrived  here  in  1688,  and  twenty- five 
years  earlier  the  first  cuttings  were  introduced  from  Germany  and 
France.  It  was  certainly  hoped  that  the  skill  of  this  people 
would  improve  the  character  of  the  wine,  and  they  have  done  very 
much  towards  improving  the  ways  of  growing  and  making  wine 
in  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  last  statistical  returns  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Colony,  taken 
in  1880,  shewed  that  there  were  aboiit  60,000,000  vines  in  the 
Colony  on  20,000  acres  of  land.  A  large  number  of  vineyards 
have  been  laid  out  since  that  time,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  vines  now  in  the  Colony  exceeds  70,000,000. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  not  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
Colony.  Most  of  the  wine  districts  are  in  the  Western  Province ; 
the  production  of  wine  and  brandy  in  the  Eastern  Province  being 
comparatively  small.  This  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  wine-growers  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  present  Cape 
Colony,  or  that  for  a  long  time  the  western  part  of  the  Colony 
farmed  the  principal  part  of  the  Eiu-opean  establishment,  but 
principally  to  climatic  conditions.  There  is  certainly  no  country 
in  the  world  which  possesses  a  climate  more  favourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape,  than  the  "Western  Province  of  the  Colony. 
Here  we  have  in  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  fine  days  with  bright 
sunshine,  and  also  as  much  rain  as  will  cause  a  very  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  tlie  buds,  and  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  the  young 
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shoots.  Towards  summer,  bright  sunshine  reigns  supreme,  but  the 
humidity  of  the  air  is  still  sufficient  for  the  fiu'ther  growth  of  the 
bunches,  which  in  January  and  February  mature  under  an  almost 
cloudless  sky,  and  in  a  tropical  temperature.  Only  certain  parts  of 
California,  and  of  Southern  France,  enjoy  a  climate  which  is 
similar — but  not  equal — to  that  of  the  Cape.  The  enonnous  pro- 
duction of  the  vineyards  of  the  Cape,  to  which  reference  is  made 
below,  is  solely  due  to  the  climate  ;  it  is  true  the  soil  is  also  fertile, 
but  it  is  not  superior  to  the  soil  in  other  Avine-producing  countries. 

The  principal  wine  districts  are  the  divisions  of  the  Cape, 
Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Malmesbury,  "Worcester,  Bobertson,  Montagu, 
Ladismith,  Prince  Albert  and  Oudtshoorn ;  the  production  of 
wine  and  brandy  in  all  these  districts  is  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  total  yield  of  the  Colonial  vineyards.  They  may  con- 
veniently be  distinguished  as  coast  districts  and  inland  districts, 
inasmuch  as  the  physical  condition  and  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil,  and  also  the  climatic  conditions  in  these  districts,  are  so 
different  as  to  compel  the  wine-farmer  to  adopt  two  different  ways 
of  cultivating  the  vine  in  these  districts.  The  divisions  of  the 
Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Caledon,  Malmesbury,  and  Paarl,  exhibit  a 
great  similarity  in  soil  and  climate,  and  form  the  group  of  the 
coast  districts,  whereas  all  the  other  abovementioned  divisions 
may  be  called  the  inland  districts.  The  rocks  which  contribute 
towards  the  formation  of  soil  in  the  coast  districts  are  granite, 
clay-slate,  and  sandstone.  The  vineyards  situated  on  hills  or  slopes 
in  these  districts  are  all  on  granite ;  the  best  vineyards  in  these 
districts,  such  as  those  of  Constantia,  Bottelary,  Moddergat, 
Jonkers  Hoek,  Paarl,  Croeneberg,  and  Piebeeks  Casteel,  are  all  on 
decomposed  granitic  soil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  produce 
of  these  vineyards  is  qualitatively  suj)erior  to  the  wine  produced 
in  lower  situations.  The  alluvial  soil  in  the  coast  districts  is 
formed  from  the  constituents  of  granite,  clay-slate  and  sandstone, 
and  is  found  along  the  courses  of  the  Kuils,  Eerste,  Laurentz, 
and  Berg  River  vineyards,  on  stiff  yellow  clay,  on  rich  black  clay, 
on  sandy  clay  soil,  and  even  on  loose  sand.  The  gi-eatest  difference 
in  the  physical  properties,  and  in  the  chemical  composition,  may 
be  observed  in  these  vineyards,  but  in  all  these  districts  the  soil  is 
distinguished  by  a  very  small  amount  of  lime.  This  -want  of  lime 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  soil  in  all  the  vineyards  in  the 
coast  districts.  Numerous  analyses  have  been  made  of  these  soils, 
and  the  results  of  all  shew  that  the  amount  of  lime  in  these  wine 
districts  is  deficient,  seldom  exceeding  'l  per  cent.  Many  wine 
farmers  have  adopted  a  system  of  manuring  by  which  they  supply 
the  soil  with  this  necessary  ingredient,  and  their  method  has 
always  been  rewarded  with  excellent  results.  As  a  rule  the  vine- 
yards in  the  coast  districts  are  not  irrigated,  and  this  must  be 
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attributed  to  another  important  constituent  of  the  granite  soils, 
the  ferruginous  clay,  wluch  possesses  a  most  peculiar  power  of 
retaining  moistiu'e,  whereas  the  porous  sandy  soils,  or  the  loose 
calcareous  soils  of  the  inland  districts  readily  part  with  the 
moisture  they  contain,  and  therefore  these  soils  require  irrigation. 
The  rainfall  in  the  coast  districts  is  much  greater  than  in  the  in- 
land districts,  and  the  maximum  rainfall  is  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  circumstance  is  most 
favourable  to  viticulture. 

The  retui'ns  of  the  Meteorological  Commission  give  the  average 
rainfall  of  Wynberg  (Constantia  district),  Somerset  "West  (Stel- 
lenbosch  district),  and  Wellington  (Paarl  district)  as  follows: — 
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it  is  quite  exceptional  that  the  crops  suffer  from  rain.  The  great 
difference  in  the  rainfall  between  the  coast  and  inland  districts  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  the  different  method  of  cultivating  the  vine- 
yards in  the  inland  districts.  The  physical  condition  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  vineyards  in  these  districts 
are  most  peculiar,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  enormous  production, 
which  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  bed  of 
ferruginous  marl,  the  so-called  "  kalkbank,"  stretches  for  miles  and 
miles  almost  at  the  same  level  through  the  lowlands  of  the  districts 
of  Worcester,  Hobertson,  Montagu,  Ladysmith,  and  Oudtshoorn, 
It  commences  on  the  Hex  River  and  extends  along  the  Lange- 
bergen  as  far  as  Cogman's  Kloof.  The  whole  belt  of  land  between 
the  Langebergen  and  Zwartebergen,  from  the  Koo  to  Meiring's 
Poort,  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  this  "  kalkbank."  The 
ferruginous  marl  frequently  changes  into  calcareous  clay,  which 
readily  decomposes,  forming  a  very  rich,  loose,  and  deep  soil.  The 
value  of  this  soil  is,  even  in  the  Colony,  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 
although  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  no  more 
fertile  soil  can  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
South  Africa. 
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The  methods  of  cultivating  the  vineyards  are  different  in  every 
district,  each  farmer  having  his  own  ways ;  it  is  therefore  quite 
impossible  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  planting  and 
growing  of  vines  in  the  Colony.  The  following  account  contains 
the  recommendations  to  the  wine  farmers  of  the  Colony  from  Seb. 
van  Eeenen,  JEsq.,  of  High  Constantia,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
experienced  wine  farmer  in  South  Africa.  These  recommendations 
have  been  acted  upon  by  most  of  the  more  successful  wine  farmers, 
and  they  can  testify  to  the  practicability  of  the  same.  His  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows : — 

The  season  for  planting  depends  much  on  circumstances,  in  this, 
country,  generally  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  if  possible,  it  should 
always  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  separation  from  the  parent 
stock ;  the  cane  has  thtis  a  chance  of  making  a  first  •  growth  in  its 
future  home,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  exhaust  its  force  wMle  laying  in 
the  ground  as  a  cutting,  and  necessitating  a  fresh  effort  when  perma- 
nently planted. 

Very  much  of  the  future  success  of  a  vineyard  depends  upon  the 
care  with  which  the  planting  is  done.  A  good  start  will  not  only  en- 
sure a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  plant,  but  greater  longevity ;  to 
secure  this,  deep  trenching  is  essential,  however  rich  may  be  the 
soil,  to  enable  the  young  roots  to  strike  well  down.  The  trench 
should  not  be  less  than  two  to  three  feet,  three  feet  is  better,  as  the 
canes,  which  should  not  be  less  than  1 8  inches  in  length,  will  thus 
with  facility  strike  deeply  down,  and  have  freer  rooting  ground  ;  if 
the  soil  be  poor,  some  manure  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench ;  the  distance  between  the  canes  depends  much  on  the  variety 
of  the  grape,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  the  vineyard  ;  in  a  hot  district, 
it'is  adbaissable  to  plant  closer,  but,  generally  speaking,  four*  by  four 
feet  is  a  safe  distance  ;  also  in  very  rich  soils,  and  for  luxuriant 
growing  vines,  even  more  space  is  desirable. 

Eor  the  two  first  years  especially,  the  young  vines  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean ;  a  very  general  error  is  committed  in  occupying 
the  ground  during  this  time  with  melons  and  vegetables  of  various 
descriptions,  thus  improverishing  the  soil  at  the  very  time  the  young 
vine  requires  every  aid,  besides  the  evils  of  necessarily  treading  the 
ground,  and  injuring  the  young  sticks  in  gathering  the  _  temporary 
crops,  and  further  preventing  that  careful  and  dihgent  hoeing,  which 
is  so  essential  in  giving  free  access  of  air  to  the  soil,  and  permitting 
the  spring  rains  to  carry  down  the  fertihzing  matters. 

The  young  vines  should  not  be  pruned  or  interfered  with  the  first 
two  years,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  give  as  many  shoots  as  possi- 
ble :  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  earher  pruning  ensures  a  quicker 
return,  as,  even  if  it  does,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  the  future  strength  of  the 
plant,  in  fact  its  free  growth  in  infancy  necessitates  an  extraordinary 
root  action,  which  insures  ultimately  a  far  more  vigorous  growth  and 
vine  ;  when  the  vine  is  pruned,  say,  the  third  year,  the  first  care  should 
be  the  formation  of  a  well  shaped  stock  with  a  single  trunk,  and  four 
or  five  arms  radiating  as  nearly  as  possible  from  a  common  centre,  so 
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as  to  ensure  an  oven  supply  of  sap  to  all  the  future  arms,  and  acquire 
the  cup-shaped  form. 

The  attainment  of  an  early  harvest  should  always  be  subordinate, 
as  the  vines  -vrhen  once  well  cut  for  fruit  spurs,  will  yield  a  return  far 
beyond  what  can  be  gained  by  an  early  crop.  It  is  now  that  the 
advantages  of  deep  trenching  will  be  manifested,  as  the  plant,  thus- 
enabled  to  root  itself  deeply,  will  evince  the  greatest  vigour  and  luxuri- 
ance. There  is  another  practice  which  must  be  condemned,  viz : 
shallow  trenching  and  irrigating,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  roots  are  kept  near  the  surface,  instead  of  striking  down 
towards  moisture,  which  by  capillary  attraction  a  deeply  loosened 
and  porous  soil  will  always  furnish. 

Digging. — All  vines  are  benefited  by  digging,  even  though  the  soil 
be  porous  and  loose,  but  this  should  be  finished  in  the  month  of  May, 
as  digging  and  pulverizing  the  soil  towards  the  end  of  winter  tends  to 
favour  the  increased  productiveness  of  insect  life,  especially  of  the 
Calandra.  The  scarcity  of  labour  has  led  to  the  practice  of  ploughing, 
and  with  very  ill  result,  the  subsoil  becomes  hardened  by  the  horses' 
hoofs,  and  in  addition  the  plough  continually  passing  at  a  uniform 
depth,  causes  a  hardening  of  the  subsoil,  from  the  flat  bottom  of  the 
iron  share  constantly  pressing  it  down,  and  further,  with  a  careless 
leader  or  driver,  an  immense  number  of  arms  and  shoots  are  destroyed. 
A  good  many  instruments  have  been  invented  for  hoeing,  but  the 
hand-hoe  is  by  far  the  best ;  if  a  grubber,  or  horse-hoe,  be  desired 
from  motives  of  economy,  it  should  be  so  light  that  a  donkey  can  draw 
it ;  the  heavy  foot  pressure  of  a  horse  is  very  injurious  in  the  freshly 
dug  and  moist  rows  of  a  vineyard,  especially  if  the  soil  be  tenacious. 

Pruning. — "We  need  hardly  say  that  at  all  periods  this  should  be 
done  by  experienced  hands  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors :  it  is- 
marvelloiis  how  vines  can  at  all  sustain  the  rough  treatment  of  a 
club-stick  or  hatchet,  with  which  the  young  branches  are  too  fre- 
quently broken  off.  The  vine  when  three  years  old,  may  be  said  to  have 
fairly  entered  on  its  bearing  career,  but  it  does  not  the  less  require 
diligent  care  and  skill,  in  fact  the  operations  of  nature  in  every  form 
resent  neglect ;  too  much  care  and  attention  can  hardly  be  bestowed  on 
the  pruning,  from  the  age  the  vine  is  now  supposed  to  have  attained ; 
bad  pruning  aiiects  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop,  impairs  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plant,  and  leads  to  premature  decay. 

The  pruning  should,  we  repeat,  ensure  an  open  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  stock,  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  without  which  the  fruit 
cannot  well  mature  even  if  it  escape  the  other  ills  consequent  on  f  aiilty 
work  ;  the  arms  should,  as  before  said,  be  three  or  four  in  number, 
branching  from  a  common  centre ;  they  should  then  be  trained  some- 
what horizontally,  and  then  pruned,  so  as  to  get  the  fruit  spurs  per- 
pendicular ;  those  fruit  spurs  must  be  left  from  the  current  year's 
growth,  and  have  only  two  eyes  each ;  if  this  number  be  adhered  to, 
the  young  shoots  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  the  lower  bud  will  give 
the  thickest  shoot,  which  will  serve  for  the  succeeding  year's  priming, 
and  thus  give  a  short  jointed  wood,  and  consolidated  well  set  stem ; 
whereas,  if  three  or  more  eyes  be  left  the  uppermost  will  form  the  stoutest 
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cane,  and  be  selected  for  the  next  year's  pruning,  as  the  fruit  spur,  tl; 
effect  of  wliicli  will  be  long-jointed  wood,  the  internodes  being  thus 
thin  and  weakly  instead  of  stout  and  well  devoloped,  as  in  the  result 
of  the  two-eye  system.  By  this  treatment  the  vine  is  kept  vigorous, 
and  may  attain  the  age  of  100  years  while  the  three-eye  system  will 
give  a  lanky  tall  vine,  without  the  same  robust  wood,  and  may  very 
probably  fade  off,  or  become  what  is  termed  diseased  within  twenty 
years.  Some  varieties,  however,  as  the  green  grape,  must  be  cut 
somewhat  longer  than  others,  but  the  viticulturist  must  aim  at  en- 
suring a  robust  stem,  and  a  paying  result  will  necessarily  feUow. 

The  operation  of  pruning  should  be  carried  out  at  two  distant 
periods,  the  first  commencing  directly  the  vintage  is  harvested,  and 
continuing  to  the  15th  May  :  this  is  called  early  pruning,  and  consists 
of  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary  shoots  and  suckers.  The  second 
o]Deration  is  termed  the  fruit  pruning  proper,  and  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  varies,  according  to 
the  different  sorts  of  vines,  soils  and  aspects ;  this  fruit  pruning  con- 
sists in  cutting  the  canes  back  to  two  eyes  from  the  old  wood.  The 
reason  why  early  pruning  should  be  finished  by  the  15th  May,  is  that 
the  albumen  setting  in  Autumn,  heals  the  wounds  and  prevents  any 
rotting  in,  which  destroys  the  sap  channels  and  consequently  impairs 
vigorous  growth. 

"We  have  so  frequently  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  a 
vineyard  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  that  there  is  not  much  left  to 
enforce  on  this  head ;  it  is  most  essential  that  this  work  be  well  done. 

Sulphuring. — This  important  and  efficacious  work  is  happily  very 
simple,  and  only  requires  care.  Well  constructed  bellows  are  alone' 
permissible,  all  other  devices  are  attended  with  more  or  less  faUm-e, 
but  with  a  good  instrument  and  attention,  not  a  single  berry  need  be 
lost ;  to  ensure  success,  sulphuring  must  be  commenced  at  the  earliest 
stage  of  development,  i.e.,  when  the  shoots  are  about  six  inches  long, 
and  repeated  every  ten  days,  until  the  grape  has  coloured.  This 
constant  application  will  keep  a  vineyard  free  from  disease,  and  is 
necessary  where  oidium  is  generally  virulent  and  where  dew  falls :  in 
such  cases  an  imperfect  sulphuring  not  only  loses  the  cro]p  of  that 
year,  biit  the  wood  and  buds  are  so  much  affected  that  the  evil  only 
passes  off  after  two  years  ;  siich  copious  dressing  may  only  be  neces- 
sary in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
moderate  excess  is  in  any  case  a  stimulant  to  the  vine,  Avhile  a  too 
sparing  application  is  fatal  to  the  crop  when  the  disease  has  once 
appeared ;  dry  weather  must  always  be  chosen  for  the  work,  and  not 
too  much  sulphur  applied  at  one  time.  A  careful  man  will  soon  learn 
to  take  advantage  of  the  gusts  and  cim-ents  of  air,  so  that  a  light 
coating  be  spread  on  all  parts  of  the  vine,  particularly  on  the  shadiest 
and  densest  portions  where  the  disease  is  invariably  first  manifested. 

Manuring. — The  materials  which  are  being  used  as  manure  for  vines 
are  of  a  most  different  nature.  Pure  animal  manure  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  is  used  by  some  though  it  is  often  condemned  by  others,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  manure  composed  solely  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances.   Colonial  viticultm-ists  also  differ  in  their  opinion  as  to  guano 
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and  artificial  manures.  The  nature  of  the  vineyard  manure  is,  however, 
o-reatly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Gruano  may,  for  instance, 
be  used  -with  great  success  in  a  S'^il  containing  all  the  necessary  ferti- 
lizers in  sufficient  quantity,  whilst  it  will  prove  ruinous  in  a  soil  which 
is  lacking  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  necessary  fertilizers,  which  is  not  at 
the  same  time  contained  in  the  guano  itself.  In  this  case,  the  guano 
acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  in  the  first  and  even  in  the  second  year, 
but  in  the  third  year  the  equilibrium  between  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  fertilizers  of  the  soil  available  to  the  plant,  is  disturbed  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  can  only  be  restored  by  an  expensive  and  careful 
treatment  during  many  years. 

The  best  manure  for  the  vine  is  a  well  decomposed  compost  of  vege- 
table substance  and  animal  manure.  But  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  ammoniacal  ingredients,  as  chiefly  supplied  by  animal  man- 
ure, are  apt  to  produce  too  great  a  development  of  shoots  and  leaves, 
and  too  much  albuminous  matter  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which, 
later  on,  wiU  interfere  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  wine. 

The  materials  which  may  be  used  for  making  a  good  vineyard 
manure  are  :  cuttings  and  leaves  of  the  vines,  grass,  straw,  and  ashes  ; 
further,  all  kinds  of  animal  manure,  such  as  that  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  fowls ;  all  sweepings  from  the  yard,  ditches,  roads,  &c ; 
bones,  burnt  and  unburnt ;  in  short,  every  kind  of  refuse  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter.  Before  these  materials  are  used  they  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  decomposed. 

There  ought  always  to  be  at  least  two  compost  heaps  on  a  wine 
farm,  the  one  almost  ready  for  use,  or  containing  the  materials  col- 
lected the  year  before,  the  other  in  preparation.  A  rectangular  hole 
of  about  10  yards  hj  20  yards  and  two  yards  deep,  is  first  constructed 
on  a  place  on  a  farm  which  allows  the  urinary  excrements  of  the 
stables,  or,  if  there  be  not  any  stable,  occasionally  water,  to  run  into 
it.  The  above  named  materials  are  stratified  with  thin  layers  of 
earth  until  the  hole  is  filled,  and  left  from  three  to  four  months,  during 
which  time  the  materials  are  frequentl}^  wetted,  so  as  to  allow  a 
thorough  decomposition  to  set  in.  The  contents  are  after  that  time 
thoroughly  worked  up  and  mixed  and  covered  once  more  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  volatile  matter.  It  is  then  left 
for  another  twelve  months,  whilst  the  second  heap  is  in  preparation. 
After  that  time  it  is  once  more  thoroughly  worked  through,  and  is 
then  ready  for  use. 

It  is  evident  that  on  farms  where  much  material  is  to  be  had,  thi-ee 
and  four  of  such  compost  heaps  may  be  j)repared.  This  compost 
generally  forms  a  dark  loose  powderj'-  mass,  which  contains  all  the 
fertilizers  for  the  vine  in  the  pi'oper  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  improves  the  physical  character  of  the  soil.  Manure  prepared 
in  this  way  will  on  the  one  Iiand  be  found  superior,  by  its  immediate 
effect,  to  any  other,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  not  deteriorating  the  soil  in 
coui-se  of  time  as,  for  instance,  guano  often  does. 

There  are  few  varieties  of  natural  soil  which  -n-ill  continue  to  yield 
fruit  for  years  without  being  improved  or  manured.  Some  soils  will, 
however,   continue   to  yield  for   a  longer  time  than  other  soiLs^ 
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■whicli  have  not  had  the  same  quantity  of  manure  put  upon  them.  A 
sanely  soil  will  need  manuring  much  more  often  than  a  clay  soil. 
Again  some  varieties  of  vines  require  more  manure  than  others.  The 
cultivator  being  satisfied  as  to  the  required  constituents,  and  the  com- 
posts being  ready,  it  may  be  arranged  that  an  interval  of  three  years 
should  elapse  between  one  manuring  and  another.  The  fact,  however, 
that  vines  have  their  main  roots  two  feet  or  eighteen  inches  below 
the  surface,  at  once  indicates  where  nourishment  is  most  needed.  The 
main  roots  of  the  vine  must  be  kept  up  to  the  mark.  In  order  to  effect 
this  the  manure  must  be  put  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  just  suits  our  climate,  for  the  south-east  wind  has  such  a  dessi- 
cating  power,  as  to  dry  up  several  inches  of  the  upper  soil,  even  in 
spring.  The  manure,  therefore,  if  placed  near  the  surface  would  be 
useless ;  it  is  consequently  desirable  to  place  it  at  least  six  inches 
under  the  surface,  where  no  dryness  can  affect  it,  and  from  which 
depth  of  the  soil  no  volatile  matters  can  escape  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  be  lost.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  square  hole  in  between 
the  vines,  and  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  contain  a  bushel  of  manure. 
This  being  placed  in  the  hole  is  levelled,  and  then  covered  with  a  slight 
layer  of  earth ;  as  the  rains  descend  during  winter,  the  water  rushes  into 
the  half  filled  holes,  and  washes  out  the  soluble  matter,  carrying  it 
down  to  the  main  roots.  Meantime,  throughout  the  whole  winter,  the 
surplus  soil  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  wind,  rain,  and  sunshine, 
and  consequentl}'  considerably  improved.  This  then  is  put  into  the 
hole,  and  spread  on  the  surface  in  spring,  and  adds  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  the  vines  manured  every  three 
years,  it  naturally  follows  that  twelve  years  must  elapse  before  the 
roots  need  be  touched  again,  for  the  vines  being  planted  four  feet  by 
four  feet,  and  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  it  follows,  if  the 
holes  be  changed  at  each  manuring  at  intervals  of  three  j'ears,  it  would 
be  jiist  twelve  years  before  the  roots  would  be  disturbed  again,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  exhausted  every  particle  of  nutriment  con- 
tained in  the  manure.  The  best  time  to  manure  is  in  autumn,  and  as 
early  in  autumn  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  rains  may  wash  out  all 
that  is  soluble  and  furnish  the  plant  with  food,  so  that,  when  spring 
comes  round,  it  may  be  in  fidl  working  order.  Late  manuring  is 
detrimental  to  the  vine,  unless  especially  prepared  and  very  soluble. 

The  production  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Cape  Colony  surpasses 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  that  of  any  other  wine-producing  coun- 
try in  the  world.  This  statement  will  be  readily  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  reader  who  pays  some  attention  to  the  following 
figures.  The  average  annual  yield  in  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch, 
Paarl  and  Malmesbury  districts  is  1}  leaguer  per  1,000  vines; 
expressed  in  continental  measures  this  yield  is  equal  to  86J-  hecto- 
litres per  10,000  vines,  which  are  as  a  rule  planted  in  Europe  on  1 
hectare  of  land,  a  square  of  which  the  side  is  100  metres.  If  1,000 
vines  yield  1-^  leaguers  at  the  Cape,  10,000  vines  will  yield  1-3 
leaguers  ;  as  1  leaguer  of  127  Imperial  gallons  is  equal  to  a  very 
little  more  than  5f  hectolitres,  15  leaguers  are  equal  to  86 1  hecto- 
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litres,  and  this  quantity  is  the  average  yield  in  the  coast  districts 
in  the  Colony.  In  the  Worcester,  Eohertson,  Montagu  and 
Oudtshoorn  districts,  the  yield  is  generally  3  leaguers,  and  even 
more,  per  1,000  vines,  which  corresponds  with  173  hectoKtres  per 
10,000  vines.  The  wi'iter  of  this  knows  many  farmers  in  the 
Worcester,  Montagu  and  Ladismith  districts,  who  year  for  year 
obtain  as  much  as  5  leaguers  from  1,000  vines,  which  amounts  to 
the  fabulous  quantity  of  287  hectolitres  per  10,000  vines.  This 
enormous,  and  for  the  European  wine  farmer,  incredible  produc- 
tion of  the  Cape  vineyards,  is  of  course  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Colony,  but  if  it  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
area  which  is  suitable  for  viticulture  is  under  cultivation,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  country  offers  the  same  chances  to  intending 
viticulturists  as  the  Cape  Colony.  If  we  compare  the  gigantic  pro- 
duction with  the  yield  of  the  vineyards  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
it  will  become  still  more  evident  that  the  Cape  Colony  is  the  wine- 
producing  country  par  excellence. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wine  per  10,000  vines,  or  per  1  hectare,  in  the  chief 
wine-producing  countries  in  the  world.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  standard  work  on  viticulture,  by  Baron  von  Babo  of 
Klosterneuburg,  near  Vienna,  who  is  the  first  authority  in  Europe 
on  matters  referring  to  viticulture. 
Hungary  1861-1872 
Crermany 

Austria  1874-1880 
Switzerland 
France  1873-1883 
Italy    .  . 
Spain   .  . 
Greece  .  . 
Algeria  1882  .  . 
United  States  .  . 
Australia        .  . 
Cape  Colony,  Coast  districts 
Inland  districts 

The  productive  power  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Cape  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  viticultural  country  in  the  world  :  in  no 
country  in  the  world  can  there  be  raised  from  the  same  area  an 
amount  of  wine  equal  to  that  raised  at  the  Cape.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  regarding  these  figm^es,  they  speak  for  them- 
selves !  As  has  been  stated  before,  the  quality  of  the  juice  of  the 
C!ape  grapes  is  also  superior  to  that  of  the  European  grapes.  In 
support  of  this  latter  statement  the  following  table  is  added,  which 
contains  the  results  of  determinations  of  sugar  and  acid  in  the 
juice  of  the  different  kinds  of  grapes  from  almost  all  the  principal 
wine  districts  of  the  Colony : — 


24  hectolitres  per  hectare. 
24 

42 

18^ 
14i 
17 
17f 
251 
14* 
14* 
86* 
173 


5> 
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VINTAGES  OF  1883-4, 


HAANEPOOT  URAPE. 


Date. 
1884. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


19 
25 
4 
4 
4 
8 
12 
12 
12 
15 
15 
15 
15 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
25 
29 
April  24 


Mar.  15 
„  26 
„  26 


Name  of  Farmer. 


E.  Atherton  , . 
A.  Brink 
A.  Marais 

J.  H.  L.  Minnaar    . . 

P.  C.  le  Eoux 

E..  V.  d.  Merwe 

D.  Hugo 

D.  E/Oux 

A.  Steyn 

W.  Meiring,  jun. 

L.  Viljoen 

M.  de  Vo8 

M.  de  Vos 

P.  C.  V.  Blommestein 

A.  Joubert    . . 

J.  Malberbe  . . 

W.  Upton 

G.  J.  V.  Byl  . . 

"Widow  de  Villiers   . . 

M.  de  Vos 

S.  V.  Renen   . . 

Average  Acidity,  3- 


Locality. 


Dal  Josaphat,  Wellington 
Boven  Vley,  do. 
Paarl    . . 

do  

do  

Hex  River 
Riebeek's  Casteel 
do. 
do. 

Hex  River  East 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Montagu 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Stellenbosch 
Hex  River  East 
Constantia 

Average  Specific  Weight, 


M.  de  Vos 
S.  V.  Renen 
S.  V.  Renen 


Mar.  26  I  S.  v.  Renen 


Mar.  26  1  S.  v.  Renen 


Feb. 


Mar, 


14 

14 
14 
14 
19 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
27 
4 
5 
5 


Enslin  . . 

J.  D.  de  Klerk 

J.  H.  L.  Minnaar 

J.  J.  le  Roux 

Atherton 

Celliers 

C.  G.  Furter  . . 
P.  Kreigler  . . 
J.  J.  Malan  . . 

G.  M.  J.  Retief 
J.  D.  Retief  . . 

H.  Pepler 

J.  J.  le  Roux 
J.  Roux 

J.  M.  de  Villiers 
J.  M.  Beyers  . . 
F.  Michau 


PRONTIGNAU  GRAPE. 

Hex  River  East 
Constantia 
do. 

STEIN  GRAPE. 
.  I  Constantia 

RIESLING  GRAPE. 
.  I  Constantia 

GREEN  GRAPE. 

Paarl    . . 
Klein  Draken stein 
Paarl    . . 

do  

Dal  Josaphat,  Wellington 
Groen  Berg,  do.  . 

do.  do. 
Boven  Vley,  do. 

do.  do. 
Wellington 
do. 

French  Hoek  . . 
do 

Moddergat,  Stellenbosch 
Paarl    . . 
Stellenbosch    . . 

do  


Aci*^ . ' 

^u^ar 

Spcci- 

per  j 

per 

fic 

mille.  1 

cent. 

weiglit 



4-06  1 

17-3 



l-08.'j 

3-6  1 

20-3 

1-101 

3-6 

20-7 

1-1  o;i 

4-07  1 

17-7 

1-087 

3-7  j 

15-8 

1-077 

15-2 

1-074 

3-8 

19-2 

l-0!>-) 

4-5 

17-3 

1-08) 

20-1 

1-100 

18-2 

1-090 

18-0 

1-08'J 

16-3 

1-080 

18-4 

1-091 

lob 

1  MJyo 

17-3 

1-085 

17-9 

1-088 

18-8 

1-093 

18-6 

1-092 

22-3 

l-ll::^ 

4-0 

17-3 

1-085 

4-3 

23-0 

1-llG 

1-090. 

17-9 

1-088 

4'o 

27-2 

1-136 

4-03 

24-7 

1-125 

i  4-3 

1  Z  1  U 

1  ■  1 

L  LVO 

1  4-4 

1  20-7 

ri03 

4-3 

20-7 

1103 

5-08 

20-7 

1-103 

4-1 

21-6 

1-108 

.  . 

19-6 

1-097 

3-4 

21-0 

1-105 

3-8 

20-8 

1-104 

4-2 

21-0 

1-105 

3-2 

21-2 

1-106 

6-2 

19-2 

1-095 

4-5 

2ro 

rio5 

4-02 

18-8 

1-093 

19-2 

1-095 

19-2 

1-095 

21-2 

1-106 

19-7 

1-098 

14-4 

1-070 

17-7 

1-087 
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Dato. 
ISS-l. 


:Mar. 


5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
12 
12 
13 
13 
15 
15 
15 
15 
26 


Name  of  Fanner. 


Locality. 


A.  Roux 

A.  Cloete 

J.  Roux 

A.  Watermeyer 

A.  "Watermeyer 

R.  V.  d.  Merwo 

P.  deVos 

D.  Hugo 

D.  Roux 

JJ.  Malan 

N.  Mostert 

J.  Meiring 

W.  Meiring,  sen. 

W.  Meiring,  jun. 

M.  de  Vos 

S.  V.  Reenen  . . 


Eerste  River  . . 

Jonker's  Hoek,  Stellenbosch 
do.  do 
do.  do 
do.  do 

Hex  River 
do. 

Riebeek's  Casteel 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Hex  River  East 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Constantia 


Acid, 
per 
niille. 


3-  9 

4-  4 


5-8 
5-2 
5'5 


Sugar 
per 
cent 


20 
21 
21 
20 
21 
18 
18 
21 
23 
25 
24 
18 
19 
19 
21 
20 


Speci- 
fic 
weight. 

1-103 
1-106 
1-108 
1-103 


106 
090 
093 
108 
118 
•130 
•125 


1-090 


•095 
•095 
•105 


1-104 


Average  Acidity,  4-4. 

Tlie  making  of  the  wine  is  on  the  whole  very  primitive,  in  no 
way  corresponding  with  the  excellence  of  the  grape.  In  order  to 
raise  the  wine -industry  in  the  Colony,  and  to  introduce  better 
methods  of  wine-making,  the  Colonial  Government  decided  two 
years  ago  to  appoint  a  colonial  viticultural  expert,  and  it  may  now 
he  said  that  no  better  man  could  be  appointed  to  this  very  im- 
portant position  than  Baron  C.  v.  Babo,  the  son  of  Baron  F.  von 
Babo  of  Klosterneuburg.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  the 
Colonial  Grovernment  has  purchased  the  famous  estate  of  "  Grreat 
■Constantia, "  where  under  the  superintendence  of  Baron  von  Babo 
and  two  other  European  viticulturists,  the  best  methods  of  growing 
■and  making  wine  are  carried  out,  where  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  young  wine-farmers  receive  instruction  in  aU  the  dijBEerent 
laranches  of  viticulture.  The  last  report  of  Baron  von  Babo,  to  the 
Colonial  Parliament  contains  the  following  obsevations : — 

ITie  different  kinds  of  Grapes  in  the  Colony. —  The  most  common  grape 
is  the  Green  (/rape.  This  is,  however,  not  due  to  the  superiority  of  this 
grape  over  the  others,  but  principally  to  ihe  fact  that  this  grape  with- 
stands the  action  of  insects  and  of  fungus  better  than  others,  and  that 
it  has  a  more  vigorous  growth.  It  will  certainly  produce  a  good  wine 
for  export. 

The  Haanepot  is  distinguished  by  a  strong  bouquet  which  might  make 
-the  hanepot  wine  very  superior ;  the  wine  is,  however,  very  delicate 
with  regard  to  soil,  oi'dium,  and  rust.  Until  a  better  manipulation  of 
wine  has  been  generally  adopted,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  the  hane- 
pot only  for  making  raisins.  The  present  way  of  making  raisins  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  dipping  into  ash-lye  before  di-ying  imparts  a  harsh 
by-taste  to  the  raisins,  which  renders  them  unfit  for  the  European 
market.  Large  quantities  of  raisins  are  then  made  into  wine,  and 
good  raisins  will  find  a  ready  market.    The  hanepot  can  also  be  'used 
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with  advantage  for  export,  as  it  is  more  fleshy  than  other  grapes.  At 
present  this  grape  is  sent  as  far  as  ICimberley  and  the  Transvaal  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  and  stands  a  journey  of  ten  days  ;  therefore 
if  properly  packed,  and  if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  must  stand  the  long 
voyage  to  Europe. 

The  Stein  Grape. — This  grape  is  not  common,  but  is  distinguished 
under  favourable  conditions  by  a  large  yield.  The  Stein  wine  is  a 
most  delicate  wine. 

Red  Muscadel. — This  grape  ripens  early  and  produces  good  wine. 
The  wine  when  old  is  a  superior  invalid  wine. 

Wliite  Muscadel. — The  white  muscadel  possesses  a  strong  muscat  taste. 
It  is  not  much  grown,  but  Avill  most  likely  be  suitable  for  making 
sweet  wines. 

Of  the  dark  grapes  the  Pontac  is  the  most  valuable.  With  careful 
manipulation  it  will  give  a  very  fine  dark  wine,  which  equals  the  Bor- 
deaux, and  which  will  always  find  a  market  in  Europe.  It  is 
comparatively  too  little  grown,  and  if  j)roperly  manipulated  will  not 
cover  the  demand  in  the  Colony.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
varieties  there  are  some  others  grown  in  the  Colony,  but  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say  anything  definite  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  which 
would  be  made  from  these  grapes.  In  many  vineyards  two  or  more 
kinds  of  grapes  are  planted  all  mixed  up,  and  on  the  whole  sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  planting  the  vineyards  uniformly  with  one  kind 
of  grape.  As  the  different  kinds  of  grapes  ripen  at  different  times  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  is  experienced  at  the  time  of  harvest,  be- 
cause the  men  have  to  go  through  the  vineyard  twice.  If  the  grapes 
of  different  varieties  are  all  plucked  at  the  same  time  and  thrown  to- 
gether, an  inferior  wine  is  produced. 

2he  making  of  the  Wine. — In  the  sun  of  South  Africa  the  grapes 
ripen  to  perfection,  and  the  South  African  grapes  are  an  excellent 
material  of  which  to  make  wine  which  will  find  ready  customers. 
But  in  consequence  of  great  negligence  and  bad  or  insufficient  mani- 
pulation, a  wine  is  produced  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
"wine."  This  is  borne  out  by  the  ill  success  of  the  numerous 
attempts  made  with  a  view  to  exporting  Cape  wine  to  Europe  in 
large  quantities.  The  fact  that  small  samples  of  better  wine  arrived 
in  a  sound  condition  in  Europe  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Caj)e  wine  would  not  stand  the  journey  to  Europe.  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  opinion  expressed,  that  no  wine  made  at  the 
Cape  coiild  stand  the  voyage  to  Europe.  This  is  entirely  erroneous 
and  false ;  all  wine  merchants  in  Eiu-ope  know  perfectly  well  in  what 
condition  a  wine  must  be  in  order  to  stand  a  sea  voyage,  during  which 
it  is  exposed  to  very  high  and  very  low  temperatui-es.  If  common 
Cape  wine  {i.e.,  wine  with  fusel  or  spirits  taste)  is  taken  to  Europe,  it 
is  obvious  that  such  an  article  cannot  find  friends  amongst  a  jnibHc 
which  is  accustomed  to  the  exquisite  wines  of  Europe.  They  do  not 
like  the  Cape  taste,  but  I  still  doubt  whether  the  taste  of  the  public  at  the 
Cape  is  such,  as  to  object  to  wines  which  have  been  properly  prepared. 
I  hold  that  properly  manipulated  Cape  wines  will  find  a  market  in  the 
Cape  Colony  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 
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Character  of  the  ivines  of  the  merchants. — These  wines,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  have  in  common  a  disagreeable  and  strong  brandy  taste.. 
Such  wines  have  been  mixed  with  so  much  brandy  that  they  cease  to  be 
wines;  they  are  liqueurs.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of" 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  they  are  not  clear  and  always  somewhafc 
"  dusty."  In  consequence  of  the  addition  of  other  substances  they 
acquii'e  a  by  taste  which  does  not  improve  them.  And  they  are  not 
free  from  diseases ;  many  are  distinguished  by  a  pronounced  acetous- 
taste.  The  colour  is  often  made  darker  by  means  of  bui-nt  sugar,  to 
let  it  appear  older ;  but  the  immature  character  of  the  wine  is  not- 
done  away  with  by  these  experiments.  No  attention  is  paid  at  all  to- 
the  difference  between  table  wines  and  sweet  wines.  A  considerable- 
fraction  of  the  wine-drinking  community  wants  sweet  tasting  wine, 
and  this  compels  the  merchant  to  make  dry  wines  sweet,  and  this  is- 
generally  done  by  sugar,  or  by  the  addition  of  extract  wines.  It  is- 
obvious  that  wines  of  this  nature  cannot  find  favour  with  all  wine- 
drinkers,  and  the  consumers  are  compelled  to  turn  to  beer  or  brandy, 
which  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  And  how  readily  could- 
good  wine  compete  with  these  articles  !  These  wines,  of  course,  cannot 
ever  be  expected  to  be  fit  for  export.  Also  some  very  old  wines  are- 
met  with  here  and  there ;  and  they  are  very  good,  but  in  quantity 
too  insignificant  for  purposes  of  export.  It  was  the  old  wines  which, 
in  former  times  established  the  reputation  of  the  Cape  wines.  Some- 
thing very  superior  was  then  meant  by  the  words  "  Cape  wine,"  and' 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  old  reputation  will  be  re-established,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  active,  ambitious,  and  unprejudiced  wine  farmer  and 
wine  merchants  at  the  Cape. 

As  I  have  stated  ah-eady,  it  is  the  manipulation  of  the  wine  which  is- 
to  be  blamed  for  the  quality  of  the  Cape  wine.    The  cutting  of  the- 
grapes,  the  separating  of  the  ripe  from  the  unripe  grapes,  the  collect- 
ing of  the  grapes  before  pressing,  is  all  done,  with  a  few  exceptions,, 
in  a  careless  manner.    But  the  climax  of  the  untidy  proceedings  is 
reached  in  the  tramping  of  the  grapes.    During  this  operation  the 
germs  of  the  acetous  fermentation  are  carried  on  the  feet  from  the- 
floor  into  the  fermenting  liquid.    There  is  in  almost  all  cellars  wine- 
spilt  on  the  floor,  in  which  the  acetous  germs  develop  and  exist ;  they 
fill  the  air  of  the  stores  and  get  also  in  this  way  into  the  wine.  In' 
those  districts  where  the  grapes  ripen  late,  the  chances  for  the  develop- 
ment of  acetous  germs  are  less  favourable,  and  more  sound  wine  is- 
found  there  than  where  the  pressing  is  in  the  hottest  time  of  Feburary. 
The  Hquid  obtained  by  means  of  tramping  from  the  grapes  is  brought 
into  the  fermenting  vats.    The  mistakes  made  in  this  operation  are  the- 
following  : — The  fermenting  tubs  are  open  ;  the  air  has  free  access,  and 
with  the  air  the  enormous  quantity  of  acetous  germs  which  are  in  the- 
wine  store,  and  they  can  freely  and  beautifully  increase  and  develope.. 
The  free  access  of  warm,  almost  hot,  air  also  aUows  a  luxuriant 
development  of  the  germs  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation ;  the  fermen- 
tation is  therefore  much  too  powerful,  the  fermenting  wine  gets  too  hot,. 
80  that  the  germs  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  are  interfered  with  in 
their  action  on  the  sugar,  and  a  portion  of  the  sugar  remains  unfer- 
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mented,  and  thus  the  fermentation  is  unfinished  and  the  wine  sweet, 
and  is  difficult  to  manipulate,  on  account  of  the  still  unfermented  por- 
-  tion  of  the  sugar,  which  may  any  time  commence  to  ferment  again. 
'The  rapid  fermentation  in  open  vats  also  affects  the  taste  and  the 
bouquet  compounds.    By  fermenting  the  must  on  the  husks  the  raw 
^tannin-containing  compounds  are  extracted  from  the  husks ;  husks 
and  stalks  should  therefore  be  separated  from  the  must  of  the  light 
wines.    The  juice  of  the  dark  wines  must  ferment  on  the  husks.  The 
fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  dark  grapes  should  only  be  carried  on 
"in  closed  tubs.    The  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  white  grapes 
must  be  done  in  casks  provided  with  fermentation  bungs. 

The  more  or  less  fermented  must  is  transported  into  casks.  The 
-casks,  as  well  as  the  stores  in  which  they  are,  are  often  deficient ;  most 
•stores  are  not  well  kept.  A  wine  store  in  this  hot  climate,  which  is 
not  kept  scrupulously  clean,  cannot  produce  a  sound  wine.  Clean- 
liness, and  only  cleanliness,  is  the  first  condition  in  the  manipulation 
■  of  wine.  The  wane  store  should  not  serve  as  a  receptacle  of  all  sorts 
•  of  things  ;  it  should  be  a  wine  store  only. 

The  old  wine  stores,  which  may  still  be  found  on  many  farms,  were 
better  constructed.    They  were  in  the  shade  of  trees,  covered  with 
-thick  thatch,  with  solid  substantial  walls,  and  cool  in  summer.  In 
these  stores  was  made,  with  the  application  of  more  care,  a  better 
wine,  and  even  now  these  stores  distinguish  themselves  by  the  better 
-quality  of  wine  which  they  contain.    The  wine  could  at  least  proper!}- 
mature  in  such  stores,  and  could  gain  the  reputation  which  formerly 
the  Cape  wines  had.    The  modern  stores  are  light  structures.  They 
must  be  as  cheap  as  possible  ;  the  roof  is  made  of  iron,  the  walls  are 
-thin,  and  the  whole  flimsy  framework  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun.    The  temperature  is  in  summer  excessively  high,  and 
in  winter  very  low.    The  wine  now,  insufiiciently  prepared  and  kept 
in  such  stores,  cannot  be  good. 

But  in  order  to  keep  the  wine  all  sorts  of  means  are  employed.  One 
of  these  is  to  sulphur  the  wine.  The  sulphuring  prevents,  of  course, 
the  complete  turning  of  the  wine,  but  keeps  it  sweet,  and  thus  prevents 
any  maturing  or  getting  to  perfection  of  the  wine.  Another  means 
for  keeping  the  wine  is  bra,ndy.  It  is  added  in  such  exorbitant  quan- 
■tities  as  to  prevent  any  further  development  of  fermentation  ;  the 
character  of  the  wine  is,  of  course,  by  this  completely  altered.  If 
rsound  wine  is  kept  in  clean  casks  in  a  good  store,  there  is  no  need  for 
brandy.  The  addition  of  alcohol  can  only  be  recommended  for  making 
^sweet  wine.  Many  wine  farmers  want  to  fine  the  wine  the  first  year. 
Blood  and  lime  are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  use  of  both  must  be 
strongly  condemned.  The  whole  secret  of  making  wine  is  to  press  the 
•juice  in  the  cleanest  possible  way;  to  ferment  the  juice  in  closed 
casks,  or  in  peculiarly  constructed  fermenting  vats  (for  red  wine)  ;  to 
keep  it  in  clean  casks  in  a  clean  store ;  and  to  draw  it  o^er  four  times 
during  the  first  year  ;  after  this  it  is  ready  to  undergo  the  more  refined 
-manipulation. 

On  the  making  of  brandy  and  raisins  and  on  the  export  of 
-•grapes  Baron  van  Babo  reports  as  follows  : — 


BRANDY,    RAISINS  AND  GRAPES, 
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The  making  of  brandy  is  of  greater  importance  in  those  districts- 
where  little  -wine  is  made.    It  is  made  here  in  the  following  way  :  the 
o-raT)e  juice  with  all  the  husks  is  left  in  the  tubs  until  the  fii'st  fermen- 
tation is  over  ;  husks  and  must  are  carried  into  the  still  and  submitted. 
to  distillation.    As  the  grape  juice  has  only  passed  through  the  first 
fermentation  a  very  considerable  amount  of  sugar  remains  unfer- 
mented  and  is  completely  lost.  The  farmers  are  compelled,  however,  to 
proceed  in  this  way,  because  there  is  such  a  complete  want  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  fustage,  tubs,  &c.    As  they  can  only  x^roceed 
with  cutting  grapes  after  the  tubs  are  empty,  it  is  evident  that  a  very- 
large  amount  of  the  yield  of  the  vineyards  is  wasted.    It  is  certainly 
not  the  way  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  vineyard.. 
Wine  which  is  intended  for  making  good  brandy  should  pass  through 
the  following  stages: — The  grapes  are  cut,  cleanly  pressed,  and  the- 
musfc  fermented  in  closed  vessels.    After  the  first  fermpntation  the- 
wine  is  frequently  racked,  and  all  particles  of  yeast  which  remain  for 
a  long  time  iu  susj)ension  should  be  removed  by  filtration.    By  this 
treatment  the  bouquet  of  the  wine  is  developed  to  perfection  and  the 
wine  is  ready  for  distillation ;  the  bouquet  of  the  wine  passes  into  the 
brandy  and  renders  it  valuable,  exportable  and  marketable  every- 
where in  Europe. 

Eaisins  are  also  made  at  the  Cape,  and  there  used  as  such  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  used  for  wine  making.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
grapes  used  for  making  raisins,  the  Haanepot  and  the  Currant  grape, 
which  yield  very  different  products.  The  Haanepot  raisins  are  large 
and  thick-skinned,  the  latter  small  thin-skinned  currants  ;  but  the 
value  of  the  latter  is  three  times  that  of  the  Haanepot  raisins.  As  the- 
Currant  grape  bears  more  and  can  be  more  easily  dried,  its  cultivation 
is  much  to  be  recommended  ;  it  would  be  a  good  export  article.  The 
Haanepot  is  dried  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  described  in  the  pre- 
paration of  sweet  wines.  But  the  unsatisfactory  way  of  preparing 
the  raisins  shows  itself  here,  more  than  in  the  preparation  of  sweet 
wines.  I  should  recommend  only  artificial  drying,  using  the  large- 
drying  apparatus,  which  is  employed  in  the  southern  European  coun- 
iries  for  drying  fruit.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  it  is  easj'  to  get 
light  coloured  raisins,  and  they  are  specially  valuable  for  making  sweet 
wines.  The  French  wine  manufacturers  only  use  fresh  raisins,  and 
only  those  which  have  the  least  raisin  taste. 

Some  varieties  of  grapes  are  certainly  an  excellent  material  of  which, 
to  make  raisins  ;  if  they  are  made  in  good  quality  they  will  have  a  ■ 
reliable  market  in  Europe.  But  if  good  wine  be  made,  it  will  pay 
better  than  raisins. 

Fresh  grapes,  which  have  to  stand  a  long  journey  before  they  reach 
their  destination,  must  possess  certain  qualities.  They  must  belong, 
to  that  class  of  grapes  which  is  called  "grapes  for  eating."  They 
must  be  fleshy,  hard,  and  the  skin  tough,  and  they  must  not  be  readily 
putrifiable.  All  these  properties  are  to  be  found  in  the  White  Haane- 
pot grape.  The  second  point  of  importance  in  the  export  of  grapes  is- 
the  packing.  In  an  experiment  which  has  been  made  this  year,  in 
sending  fresh  grapes  to  England,  which  arrived  there  in  perfect  con- 
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■dition,  tile  packing  was  tlie  following :  properly  selected  bunches  were 
■carefully  examined,  to  remove  all  berries  which  were  not  perfect  or 
were  damaged,  and  also  those  which  made  the  bunch  too  compact. 
The  point  of  the  stalk,  which  was  cut,  was  sealed  with  wax.  This 
•prevents  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  grapes.  The  bunches  wore 
then  wrapped  in  soft  paper  (tracing  paper)  to  prevent  their  being 
-soiled  by  the  packing  materials.  In  the  one  box  charcoal  was  used 
for  packing  and  in  the  other  cork  dust.  The  bunches  were  jjut  in 
layers  in  the  boxes  and  these  separated  by  layers  of  cork  dust  or 
charcoal.  The  place  in  which  they  are  kept  on  the  voyage  should  not 
be  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  The  most  suitable  temperature  is  35°  to  45""' 
F.  As  the  Cape  grapes  coidd  reach  the  European  market  just  at  the 
'time  when  the  price  of  grapes  is  highest,  all  expenses  would  be  paid 
and  a  handsome  profit  left. 

It  will  be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  European  wine  mer- 
•chant  to  know  that  in  the  Gape  Colony  spirit  is  only  made  from 
,;grapes,  and  that  of  late  the  most  excellent  wine-spirit,  containing  all 
the  aromatic  bouquet  compounds  of  the  wine,  has  been  prepared  in 
-the  Colony.  Samples  of  it  are  now  being  exhibited  in  London. 
This  wine-spirit  is  most  suitable  for  improving  the  inferior  European 
wines,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  sparkling  wines.  Much  has 
been  done  by  some  merchants  of  Cape  Town  and  others  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  resom-ces  of  the  country,  to  induce  the 
•wine-farmers  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  jjreparation  of  raisins, 
ihan  has  been  the  case  before. 

With  regard  to  the  export  of  grapes  to  Em-ope,  _  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Colonial  wine-farmer  will  ever  carry  this  out  on  a  large 
'Scale,  and  much  chance  of  success  is  here  left  for  European  enter- 
*prise. 

The  Phylloxera  has  now  made  its  appearance  at  the  Cape,  but 
-only  a  few  vineyards  have  so  far  been  affected.  The  insect  was 
'discovered  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1886)  in  some  vineyards 
■near  Cape  Town.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  G-overnment  will,  by 
the  means  which  are  adopted,  succeed  in  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  phylloxera,  so  that  the  wine-farmers  of  the  Colony  will  have 
time  to  replant  their  vineyards  with  grafted  cuttings  of  American 
vines,  which  are  not  attacked  by  the  insect.  If  this  be  done  the 
Colony  need  not  fear  the  plague,  and  the  wine-industry  at  the 
■Cape  will  remain  what  it  is  now,  a  som-ce  of  revenue  to  the  greater 
•jpart  of  the  population  of  the  Western  Province. 


MANUFACTORIES,  MINES,  MINERALS,  &c. 


Thk  greater  pai't  of  our  Colonial  products  consists  of  raw  mate- 
rials which  are  sent  to  the  English  markets  for  manufacture ; 
but  there  are  many  of  them  which,  in  their  preparation  or  in  their 
conversion  into  articles  of  domestic  use  and  consumption,  give 
employment  to  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  and  labour. 

The  manipulation  of  wines,  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  and  the 
brewing  of  beer,  are  industries  which  have  taken  firm  root 
amongst  us,  and  are  now  of  considerable  proportions.  In  Cape 
Town  and  its  suburbs  there  are  seven  large  breweries ;  and  recently 
the  cultivation  of  hops  has  been  commenced,  and  promises  to  be 
carried  on  with  success.  There  are  also  many  extensive  steam 
milling  establishments  for  converting  wheat  into  flour  of  several 
descriptions,  andfor  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  of  first-class  quality. 

Articles  of  furniture  from  the  indigenous  woods  of  the  country 
have  been  for  many  years  in  general  use,  and  recently  the  produc- 
tion of  some  exquisite  suites  of  drawing-room  and  bed-room  requi- 
sites from  the  yellowwood  and  Cape  laurel  (stinkwood)  has  brought 
this  industry  into  considerable  favour.  Carriage  and  wagon- 
making  give  continual  occupation  to  many  workmen,  there  being  an 
extensive  trade  carried  on  with  the  inland  districts  in  the  supply 
of  transport  and  travelKng  wagons,  light  hooded  spring  carts,  and 
carriages.  There  are  also  iron  foundries  and  engineering  establish- 
ment, capable  of  executing  any  mechanical  requirements. 

The  manufactm^e  of  woollen  fabrics  has  not  become  an  estab- 
lished industry ;  but  a  beginning  is  now  being  made  at  the  Waver- 
ley  Woolwashing  Company's  Works,  near  to  Ceres  Road  railway 
station.  There  is  a  boundless  supply  of  water  power  there,  at 
present  utilised  by  a  Lefell  double  turbine,  for  working  the  wool- 
washery,  which  is  capable  of  turning  out  120  bales  in  a  day  ;  this 
will  be  applied  to  power-loom  machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  blankets  from  the  colonial  staple  for  the  colonial  market ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  industry  will  be  most 
successful. 

Leather  manufacture  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  and 
there  are  several  large  tanneries,  both  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  Grraham's  Town.  Ox  and  horse  hides,  calf,  goat,  and 
sheep  skins  are  plentiful,  and  the  very  best  materials  for  prepar- 
ing them  are  to  be  had  in  any  quantity.  Many  indigenous  plants 
and  trees,  such  as  kreuppelboom,  wagenboom,  kliphout,  wild  plum 
(shumac),  assegai,  saffron,  and  mimosa,  as  well  as  the  European 
oak,  are  in  common  use  for  tanning  purposes.    Fellmongering  has 
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been  commenced,  and  many  skins,  formerly  little  valued,  are 
bought  np,  and  by  this  process  have  the  wool  upon  them  turned 
to  account,  as  well  as  the  pelt  preserved.  Soap-making  has  also 
been  established,  and  the  colonial  article  is  to  a  great  extent  sup- 
planting the  imported  one. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  saddle  and  harness  making,  brick 
making,  iron  and  tinware  work,  tobacco,  cigar  and  snulf  making,, 
and  serated  water  mami  factories  are  also  widely  distributed  over 
the  Colony. 

Confectionery  and  jam  making  have  received  a  stimulus  during- 
the  last  year  or  two,  from  the  provision  made  by  tlie  Legislatui'e- 
for  granting  a  rebate  of  duty  on  sugar  used  wholesale  for  the 
manufacture  of  jams,  preserves,  and  confectionery.  The  preserves 
of  the  Cape — gooseberry,  naartje,  orange,  lime,  guava,  quince^ 
melon,  citron,  peach,  fig,  apricot,  and  other  varieties — sm-pass  any 
of  the  English  manufactured  fruits.  Many  of  these  are  now  being- 
made  for  wholesale  exportation. 

Mineral  springs  are  numerous  throughout  the  Colony.  They 
are  chiefly  sulphur,  chalybeate,  and  thermal ;  and  are  distributed 
over  some  thirty  or  forty  different  districts.  At  the  town  of 
Caledon  there  are  fom'  thermal  chalybeate  springs,  containing 
carbinate  of  soda  2"10  grains  ;  sulphate  of  soda  "862  grains,  and 
common  salt  4"027  grains  per  gallon,  the  total  of  soluble  ingre- 
dients being  1 2*225  per  gallon ;  temperature  120°  F.  At 
Malmesbiuy,  there  is  a  sulphur  spring,  temperature  88°.  At 
Brandvlei  and  Goudini  (Worcester  division)  there  are  thermal 
springs,  the  first-named  with  a  temperature  of  145°.  Near  to 
Graafi-Eeinet,  at  Kruidfontein,  there  is  a  cold  sulphur  spring. 
Near  Uitenhage,  there  are  two  mineral  springs,  at  "  Bnlmoral,"^ 
the  farm  of  Greneral  Nixon,  and  at  Sandfontein.  Midway  between 
Willowmore  and  Uniondale,  there  is  a  thermal  chalybeate  spring,, 
temperatm-e  112°.  Near  to  Robertson  and  Montagu,  and  at 
Prince  Albert,  there  are  other  springs  of  considerable  repiite.  All 
of  the  mineral  springs  are  considered  to  possess  more  or  less  of 
curative  powers  in  chronic  cases  of  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Samples  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Caledon  springs  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 

The  medicinal  plants  of  the  Colony  are  many  and  varied,  about 
100  of  them,  commonly  used  as  remedies  by  the  colonists  and 
natives,  have  been  enumerated  by  the  late  Dr.  Pappe,*  who, 
however,  stated  that  there  were  others  of  unquestionable  worth  which 
he  had  not  enumerated  because  they  were  not  actually  employed 
by  the  inhabitants.  Erom  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  South 
African  Flora,  no  doubt  many  useful  efficient  drugs  v^'ill  still  he 
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discovered,  and  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Pharmacopoeia.. 
A  contribntion  to  the  South  African  Materia  Mcdica,  chiefly  from 
plants  in  use  among  Kafir  natives,  has  also  been  made  by  Dr.  A. 
Smith,  M.A.,  of  the  Lovedale  Institution,  and  among  them  are- 
some  used  as  antidotes  for  snake-bite,  one  being  a  tincture  or' 
infusion  of  the  Wild  Dagga  or  Wild  Hemp  {Leonotis  Leonnrus). 

rishing  is  carried  on  in  all  the  bays  which  indent  the  coast.  At 
some  places  there  are  large  private  establishments  for  the  curing' 
and  export  of  the  boimtiful  treasures  of  the  deep,  which  give  em- 
ployment to  numbers  of  the  coloured  people.  335  boats  and  1,800 
persons,  are  engaged  in  connection  with  the  sea  fisheries,  and  the 
quantity  and  value  of  salted  or  cm-ed  fish  exported  in  1884  was- 
respectively  2,741,966  lbs.  weight,  and  £16,206  value. 

On  the  small  islands  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Colony,  and 
forming  part  of  it,  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  guano,  which  finds 
a  ready  market  both  in  the  Colony  and  in  England.  Prior  to  the 
year  1877  all  these  Guano  Islands  were  leased  out  of  hand  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Officer  in  charge  of  H.M.'s  Customs. 
Since  then  the  leases,  as  they  lapsed,  have  been  disposed  of  by 
public  tender  by  the  Surveyor- Oeneral,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Grovernment,  and  under  this  arrangement  all  the  following 
existing  leases  have  been  entered  into,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1,- 
Ichaboe,  the  lease  of  which  does  not  expii'e  until  29th  June,  1895  : — 

EETUEN  OP  LEASES  OE  GUANO  ISLANDS. 


Description  of  Eock  or  Island. 


lehaboe,  West  Coast   

Yzerklip  Eoelc,  Malmesbui-r  . . . 
Elephant's  Eook  &  Bu  d  Islands, 

Oliphants  Eiver,  Clanwilliam 
Islet,  Lamberts  Bay,  Clanwilliam 
North  West  Eock,  St.  HelenaBay 
Paternoster  Island,  Malmesbury 
Marcus  Island,  Saldanha  Bay... 
Jutten  I.sland,  do. 
Jacobs  Eock  &Robbenstein,near 

Saldanha  Bay 
Malagas  Island,  Malmesbui'y ... 
Sehaapen    Meeuwen  Eiland, 

Saldanha  Bay 

Foundling  Island  or  Eock  near 
Saldanha  Bay 

Dassen  Island,  Malmesbury  Coast 

Vo^elstein  Blaauwberg Beach... 

Duiker  Klip,  Hout  Bay  

Seal  Island,  False  Bay  

Dyker's  Island  &  Contiguous  Is- 
lands, Caledon  Coast 

St.  Croix  Island,  Algoa  Bay  ... 


Present  Lessee. 

Term  of 
Lease, 
Years. 

Lease  Expires 
on  the 

De  Pass,  Spence  &  Co. 

J.  C.  Kotze  

J.  Eoe  

26 
15 
5 

30th  June,  1895 
31st  July,  1889 
31st  Aug.,  1887 

Stephan  Brothers  ... 
J.  Eoe  

5 
5 

31st  Oct.,  1889 
31st  Aug.,  1887 

M.  Almeyda  

5 

31st  Dec,  18S5 

J.  Eoe  

5 

5th  Feb.,  1888 

J. Spence   

J.  W.  Stigling 

5 
5 

31st  Dec,  1886 
30th  Sep.,  1885 

W.  Humphris 

5 

30th  Nov.,  1889 

Stephan  Bi'os. 

J.  Eoe  

J.  Eoe  

W.  Humphris 

H.  Wilman  

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

31st  Oct.,  1889 
31st  Aug.,  1887 
31st  Aug.,  1887 
30th  Nov.,  1889 
30  th  June,  1887 

W.&  E.Messina  ... 

5 

31st  Aug.,  1888 

Annual 
Eent. 


£   s.  d. 

800  0  0 

2  0  0 

105  10  0 

553  0  0 

32   0  0 

1,561    0  0 

135    0  0 

1,500   0  0 

12  10  0 

315   0  0 

1,523   0  0 

22   0  0 

29   0  0 

215   0  0 

230   0  0 

75   0  0 

7,110   0  0 
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There  are  extensive  and  valuable  salt  pans  throughout  the 
^Colony.  One  of  them,  situated  nine  miles  from  Uitenhage?  has 
been  valued  for  rateable  pui-poses  at  £18,000.  The  salt  produced 
'there  is  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  and  the  quantity  appears  inex- 
haustible, for,  although  40,000  muids  per  annum  are  taken  out, 
there  is  no  apparent  diminution  of  yield.  The  "  pan  "  is  a  depres- 
sion about  forty  feet  below  the  adjacent  country;  and  in  the 
bottom  are  alternate  crusts  of  salt  from  one  to  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  black  mud.  Several  layers  of  salt  are  known,  but 
no  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  test  the  thickness  of  the  deposit.  Here, 
as  in  other  pans,  the  salt  is  dissolved  by  rain,  and  when  re-deposited 
■on  evaporation  is  scraped  off  with  spades.  Tn  the  district  of 
Middelburg,  between  the  village  of  Maraisburg  and  the  Fish  River, 
there  are  three  salt  pans  each  with  an  area  of  400  or  500  acres. 
At  one  of  these  the  salt  is  raised  and  evaporated  in  artificial  pans, 
thereby  securing  an  increased  and  constant  supply  of  a  quality 
equal  to  any  imported. 

The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  the  principal  Pans 
in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Colony ;  the  average  annual  yield 
of  Salt,  and  the  average  value  per  muid  (three  bushels)  : — 


Division. 


Caledon . . 

Oalvinia 

Clanwilliam 

Cradock .  . 
;   Hay  .. 
r  Herbert.  . 
;   Hope  Town 
I.  Malmesbury 
i  Middelburg 
t  Namaqualand 

Piquetberg 
;,'  Port  Elizabeth 
1  Kiversdale 
\<  Simon's  Town. 
!'  Swellendam 
j;  Tiilbagh 
;  Uitenhage 
[;  Victoria  West 


Of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  after  the  Diamond  Mines 
.of  Griqualand  West,  already  fully  described,  the  most  important 


No.  of 
Pans. 

Total  Annual 
yields,  Average 
(in  Muids) 

Value,  Average  (per 
Muid). 

1 

rarelv  worked 

8s.  to  9s. 

3 

"Do. 

Bs.  to  10s. 

3 

900 

3s.  to  6s. 

3 

5,500 

3s.  to  9s. 

2 

1,000 

15s. 

3 

1,200 

5s.  to  10s. 

1 

200 

12s. 

7 

23,000 

Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

1 

200 

12s. 

2 

4,600 

9s. 

7 

7,150 

2s. 

2 

12,800 

Is.  6d.to  Is.  9d. 

3 

300 

6s.  to  16s. 

1 

4,500 

4s.  to  8s. 

1 

350 

7s.  6d.  to  10s. 

4 

200 

7s.  6d. 

I 

35,000 

5s.  to  7s  6d. 

3 

not  given 

20s.  to  25s. 
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;iroduct  is  copper,  which  is  fonnd  throughout  the  district  of 
Vamaqualcand.  The  existence  of  copper  in  that  locality  was  known 
a  early  two  centui'ies  ago,  and  as  early  as  1685  attempts  to  turn  it 
i  1)  account  were  made  by  the  Dutch  Company's  Grovernor,  Simon  van 
iXer  Stell,  and  afterwards  by  others,  but  without  success.  The 
want  of  fuel  and  the  difficulties  of  transport  in  those  dajs  were 
probably  insurmountable  obstacles  to  enterprise.  It  was  only 
thii'ty-f  our  years  ago  that  the  working  of  the  mines  was  commenced 
by  a  Cape  Town  firm,  the  late  Messrs.  Phillips  &  King,  now  King 
and  Son.  They  opened  the  ground  at  Springbok,  which  then  was  a 
desolate  place,  with  merely  a  mud  cabin  and  a  few  mat  huts 
occupied  by  the  natives.  The  first  eleven  tons  of  ore  were  shipped 
by  the  steamer  Bosphorus  on  the  31st  August,  1852.  Since  then  the 
exports  have  year  by  year  largely  increased,  until  now  the  annual 
production  is  about  20,213  tons  of  ore. 

The  principal  mining  station  is  Ookiep,  situate  five  miles  north 
of  Springbok,  and  ninety  miles  from  Port  NoUoth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway.  This  is  the  most  important  of  the  Cape 
Copper  Mining  Company's  centres.  There  is  a  population  of 
about  1,800  persons  on  the  place,  a  p^^rtion  of  whom  work  under- 
ground and  the  remainder  on  the  suiface,  in  the  different  occupa- 
tions connected  with  the  mine.  A  number  of  these  are  Cornish 
men  and  skilled  Eiu'opean  artisans ;  but  there  are  also  labourers 
from  St.  Helena,  and  Hottentots,  Bastards,  Damaras,  and  other 
natives  employed. 

The  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company,  although  the  largest  and 
most  important,  is  not  the  only  association  engaged  in  mining. 
The  Namaqua  Mining  Company  are  busily  and  economically 
working  the  Concordia  Mines,  including  Hester  Maria,  Wheal 
Julia,  and  Tweefontein,  There  are  many  other  mines  in  the 
district,  which  are  leased  from  the  Government ;  but  the  mines 
worked  by  these  two  Companies  are  the  only  ones  from  which 
ores  are  at  present  extracted. 

Another  mineral  product  to  which  special  attention  is  now 
being  directed,  as  the  needful  base  of  many  industries  for 
which  there  are  openings  in  the  Colony,  is  that  of  coal.  In  the 
Stormberg  Eange,  extending  over  the  districts  of  Albert,  Aliwal, 
and  Wodehouse,  Xalanga  and  Maclear,  deposits  of  vast  extent 
occur.  At  one  or  two  places,  known  as  Molteno  and  Indwe,  the 
coal  seams  have  been  worked  for  some  years  past,  chiefly  for  local 
consumption  within  a  radius  of  eighty  miles  from  the  pits  mouth ; 
beyond  that  distance  the  cost  of  carriage  being  prohibitive. 
Since  the  railways  have  been  carried  to  the  neighbom-hood  of  the 
mines,  however,^  the  economic  importance  of  this  coal  is  being 
developed,  and  it  has  already  displaced  the  English  imported 
article  on  the  Eastern  system  of  communications.    One  encouraging 
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feature  of  tlie  coal  seams  of  the  Stormberg  is  the  ease  with  whieli 
they  can  be  worked.  There  is  no  sinking  of  shafts  required, 
with  elaborate  machinery  for  lifting  the  coal,  pumping  out 
water  and  supplying  of  air.  A  simple  heading  is  made  at  the 
outcrop  of  the  seam,  which  is  seen  under  the  sandstone  strata,  and 
the  tunnelling  proceeds  forthwith  into  the  hill-side.  At  Cyphergat 
a  siding  extends  from  the  railway  towards  the  mine,  and  the  coal 
is  brought  from  the  workings  on  wagons  on  a  small  tramway  and 
tipped  into  the  railway  trucks.  There  are  three  seams  of  coal  in 
the  working  at  present  open,  which  are  6,  4,  and  16  inches  thick 
respectively,  making  in  all  26  inches  of  coal  and  28  inches  of 
shale ;  the  height  of  the  working  being  4  ft.  6  in.  The  work  is 
done  with  picks,  no  gunpowder  being  used ;  and  the  miners  are 
both  white  men  and  Kafirs. 

At  Indwe  a  seam  of  coal,  four  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  of 
a  better  quality,  has  been  opened,  and  500  tons  can  be  put  out 
per  mensem.  At  present  the  quantities  of  coal  supplied  under 
contract  with  the  Grovernment  from  the  different  mines  is  as 
follows : — Yice's  Mine,  three  hundred  tons  per  month,  at  16s.  per 
ton ;  Fair  Yiew  Mine,  three  hundred  tons  per  month,  at  17s.  per 
ton,  or  if  five  hundred  tons  are  delivered,  then  16s.  per  ton ; 
Cyphergat,  five  hundred  tons  per  month,  at  16s.  per  month ; 
Indwe,  two  himdred  tons  per  month,  at  25s. 

Trial  borings  in  the  Karroo  beds  are  about  to  be  made, 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  any  deposits  of 
coal  being  found  there  that  would  be  servicable  to  the  central 
and  western  districts  of  the  Colony.  If  the  result  prove  unfavour- 
able, the  development  of  the  Stormberg  mines,  and  their  connection 
with  the  whole  railway  system  of  the  Colony,  -will  be  a  settled 
matter. 

Manganese  ore  occurs  on  the  ranges  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  and 
Drakenstein  mountains.  Near  Du  Toit's  Kloof,  about  30  mileS' 
from  Cape  Town,  a  mine  has  been  opened  and  worked  by  a 
private  company ;  the  ore  is  plentiful  and  rich,  yielding  from  70 
to  90  per  cent. 

The  ornamental  stones  of  the  country  are  very  beautiful,  and  of 
considerable  variety.  Foremost  among  the  gems  is  the  diamond. 
These  are  found  of  every  tint,  from  the  perfectly  limpid  stones^ 
possessing  great  fire,  found  at  Jagersfontein  and  the  Biver  diggings^ 
through  many  shades  of  yellow,  &c.,  to  dark  yellowish-brown 
stones.  In  size  they  range  from  a  large  walnut  down  to  the 
minutest  specks.    All  are  beautifully  crystallized. 

Garnets,  both  red  and  green,  are  found  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  colony :  they  are  abundant  at  the  diamond  mines  as 
coarse  fragments ;  but  at  the  Eiver  diggings  there  are  rounded 
forms  of  very  beautiful  appearance,  some  rivalling  the  rub}-  in  colour. 
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The  Agates  lu-e  specially  beautiful,  aud  are  of  mauy  colours  and 
shades.  In  the  Vaal  River  they  are  so  ground  down  and  polished 
as  scarcely  to  require  any  further  polishing.  In  the  Orange  Eiver 
also  they  are  numerous  and  handsome. 

Crocidolite,  an  asbestiform  mineral  of  interest,  occurs  in  Griqua- 
land  West.  This  is  commonly  confounded  with  asbestos,  which  is, 
however,  quite  a  distinct  species.  The  crocidolite  usually  occurs 
between  the  bedding  plains  of  jasper,  in  layers  of  one  to  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  of  dark  bluish  colour.  This  fibrous 
mineral  might  be  found  useful  for  some  econonaic  purposes. 

The  pseudo-Crocidolite  is  a  remarkably  handsome  ornamental 
stone,  found  in  Grriqualand  West,  and  also  south  of  the  Orange 
River.  It  is  a  species  of  fibrous  quartz  that  displays  a  distinct  ray 
of  light  down  the  centre  when  properly  cut.  Yast  quantities  of  it 
are  now  being  worked  up  into  jewellery,  as  lockets  and  ornaments 
of  all  sorts.  It  is  especially  susceptible  of  artistic  effect  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  shades  and  colours  in  which  it  is  found. 

The  quartz  minerals  are  well  represented.  There  are  cairn- 
gorms, quartz  crystal,  amethyst,  rose  quartz,  &c.  Red  and  yellow 
jaspers,  and  striped  and  clouded  jaspers.  Chalcedony  is  very 
abundant  along  the  courses  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers. 
Bloodstone  is  also  found  in  the  Orange  River.  Prehnite,  a 
mineral  of  beautiful  sea-green  colour  and  very  handsome  as  an 
ornamental  stone,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  colony. 

Iron  ores  of  many  varieties,  and  some  very  rich  in  iron,  are  very 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Lead  ore  has  been  found 
at  the  Orange  River,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  zincblende  occurs  in 
various  localities. 

Sandstones  and  freestones,  suitable  for  building,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. Marble  of  very  beautiful  colour  and  handsomely  mottled 
is  found  in  many  localities.  The  Paarl  granite  is  especially  fine 
and  durable.  Sandstones  and  grits,  suitable  for  mill-stones,  grind- 
stones, scjdhe-stones,  &c.,  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  such  as  the  Stormberg.  Clays  of  great  value  and 
adapted  for  the  production  of  every  description  of  pottery,  from 
the  finest  porcelain  to  brick  and  tiles,  are  abundant,  but  have,  as 
yet,  received  but  little  attention. 

Ntmierous  other  substances  of  economic  value  may  be  discovered, 
if  a  systematic  examination  of  the  country  is  made — for  it  is  true 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  of  Africa  generally,  that  it  is  always 
rewarding  search  with  something  new. 


SKETCH  OP  THE  FLORA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


By  Hakry  Bolus,  F.L.S. 

I  have  "been  asked  to  contribute  to  this  Handbook  an  account  of 
the  Flora  of  South  Africa.  I  willingly  comply  ;  but  I  desire  it 
to  be  understood  that,  since  the  time  and  space  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal are  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  I  cannot  give  more  than 
the  merest  outlines  of  a  great  subject,  and  but  a  small  part  of  a 
large  mass  of  observations  made  dui-ing  many  years. 

RICHNESS  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FLORA. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  its  jGlrst  settlement  the  Cape  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  botanist  and  the 
gardener.  Though  Cape  plants  have  somewhat  gone  out  of 
fashion  of  late  years,  it  is  still  probably  true  that  no  single  countr\- 
in  the  world  has  contributed  so  largely  to  European  conservatories 
and  gardens  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  despatch  of  plants, 
indeed,  began  before  the  settlement  by  Yan  Riebeek,  for  we  find 
that  one  Heurnius,  a  missionary  en  route  to  the  East,  had  sent  to 
his  brother  at  T-eyden,  several  curious  plants  which  were  figured 
by  Stapel  in  his  edition  of  l^heophrastus'  History  of  Plants,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1644.  These  are  the  earliest  known 
figures  of  Cape  plants,  and  amongst  them  was  the  well  known 
Orbea  varierjata  of  the  Lion's  Rump,  which  was  called  a  Fritillary, 
and  an  Oxalis  which,  with  equal  reason,  was  styled  a  TrifoHum ! 
But  those  were  the  days  before  Linnaeus  had  arisen  with  master 
mind  to  reduce  to  order  the  rapidly  increasing  stores  of  vegetable 
forms.  In  1772  came  Thunberg,  the  Father  of  Cape  Botany  ;  in 
1810,  Burchell ;  in  1825—1834,  Ecklon,  Zeyher  and  Diege.  AH 
these  made  joui'neys  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  of  several  years  in 
duration,  exploring  the  vegetation  of  the  country.  Besides  them 
were  others  of  less  note,  and  a  host  of  gardeners  and  collectors  of 
seeds  and  living  plants.  From  1775  to  1835,  Cape  plants  may  be 
said  to  have  been  quite  the  rage.  The  conservatories,  temperate 
houses,  and  gardens  of  England  and  the  continent  teemed  with  the 
Pelargoniums,  Heaths,  Proteas  and  other  handsome  flowering 
shrubs,  and  the  lovely  bulbous  plants  of  Irideae,  Amaryllideae 
and  LiliacesB  ;  and  the  pages  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  other 
similar  periodicals  were  filled  with  figures  and  descriptions  of  them. 

The  public  taste  of  that  day  was  amply  justified.  Perhaps  the 
recently  increasing  exportation  of  flowering  bidbs  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  fashion  will  be  revived.  But  though  fashion 
in  flowers  may  be  variable,  the  interest  of  science  is  more  penna- 
nent ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diligent  exploration  of  the  country 
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for  the  last  hundred  years,  the  constant  discovery  of  new  forms,- 
even  up  to  the  present  day,  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  of 
systematic  hotanists. 

Without  the  means,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,_  ot 
precisely  comparing  the  relative  numher  of  species  of  flowering 
plants  in  this,  and  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's  sm^face,  enough 
is  known  to  enahle  us  to  say  that  South  Africa  ranks  amongst  the 
richest  of  regions.  But  if  we  ascend  to  those  higher  systematic 
groups  called  Grenera  and  Orders,  we  can  speak  with  a  greater 
approach  to  accuracy.  These  may  he  compared  in  two  ways. 
Fii'st,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  the  numherg  of  these  in 
South  Africa  (and  hy  the  term  South  Africa  let  it  he  understood^ 
that  I  mean  always  Africa  South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn)  may 
be  compared  with  the  known  total  for  the  whole  world.  The 
latter  is  taken  from  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarmn 
(Journal  of  Botany  xxi,  156)  : — 

Whole  World  Orders  200  :  Genera  7569 
South  Africa  „      142:    _    „  1255 

Secondly,  we  may  compare  South  Africa  with  another  countrj^,  in 
the  same  hemisphere,  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  temperate  zone^ 
and  of  which  the  Flora  is  about  as  well  known  as  that  of  South. 
Africa,  e.g.,  AustraHa. 

I  take  the  figures  for  the  latter  from  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  well-- 
known  Essay:  On  the  Flora  of  Australia  [London,  1859).  Andwe- 
have  the  following  result : — 

AustraHa  Orders  152  :  Genera  1300 

South  Africa  „    142:       „  1255 

The  area,  however,  of  Australia  is  five  times  larger  than  that  of  ' 
extra-tropical  South  Africa  ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance  is  the' 
fact  that  its  eastern  coast  line  runs  up  into  the  tropics  to  nearly  the ' 
10th  degree  of  S.  latitude.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  how' 
much  richer  in  variety  of  forms,  relatively  to  area,  is  the  Southern' 
extremity  of  the  African  continent,  than  that  of  AustraHa. 

There  is  another  interesting  point  in  the  number  of  endemic 
genera  in  each  area,  that  is,  of  genera  exclusively  restricted  to  each' 
country.  In  Australia  these  are  about  520  (Hooker)  ;  in  South:-- 
Africa  446. 

Why  South  Africa  should  be  so  rich  in  vegetable  forms,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  yet  be  fully  answered.    Proximate  causes- 
appear  to  be 

(1)  The  meeting  and  partial  union  of  two  (perhaps  three)^ 
distinct  Floras  of  widely  different  age  and  origin. 

(2)  A  highly  diversified  surface  of  the  land  and  of  soil. 

(3)  A  climate  with  much  sunlight  (or  little  cloud)  ;  a  condi- 
tion which  seems  everywhere  favourable  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  forms. 
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No  one  could  form  an  adequate  or  accurate  conception  of  tha 
Flora  of  South  Africa  who  should  regard  it  as  a  single  Region. 
Meyer  and  Drege  {Comment,  de  Plant.  Afr.  Aiistr.  Lipsiae,  183oj 
divided  the  Colony  south  of  the  Orange  River  and  Natal,  into  five 
Begions,  and  numerous  districts  and  sub-districts.  The  value  of 
Drege's  observations  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  form  the  neces- 
sary basis  of  all  later  investigations ;  but  the  divisions  were  too 
numerous,  and  broad  distinctions  were  over-loaded  with  a  mass  of 
subordinate  detail.  Grrisebach  ( Vegetation  der  Erde,  Lei2)zig  1872) 
a:-egarded  the  Colony  proper  as  far  eastward  as  the  Kei  River,  as 
forming  one  Region  :  the  "  Cape  "  ;  Eastward  of  this  he  brought 
down  the  continuation  of  his  vast  "  Soudan  Region,"  and  north 
of  the  Orange  River,  he  constitute!  his  "  Kalahari  Region  "  out 
of  Great  Namaqualand,  Damaraland,  Bechuanaland,  &c.  As  far 
as  they  go,  and  except  for  the  error  in  supposing  the  Orange  River 
to  be  a  floral  boundary,  these  Regions  appear  to  me  to  be  natural. 
But  Grrisebach's  "  Cape  Region  "  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as 
•one  ;  it  must  be  divided  into  two  at  least ;  and  perhaps  with  more 
propriety  into  three.  The  Flora  of  the  Karroo  of  the  Cape  may 
probably  prove  to  be  more  distinct  from  that  of  the  South-western 
portion  of  the  Colony,  than  is  the  latter  from  that  of  Australia. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  regard  South  Africa  as  including  five 
natural  Regions,  two  of  which  extend  beyond  its  limits,  while  the 
■others  are  included  within  them.    These  are  : — 

(1)  The  South  "Western  Region 

(2)  The  Tropical  African   „       (Grrisebach's  "  Soudan  ") 

(3)  The  Karroo 

(4)  The  Composite  „ 

(5)  The  Kalahari  „  (Grrisebach) 

The  South  "Western  Region. 

It  is  the  South  Western  Region  which  has  for  the  most  part 
-furnished  that  large  quantity  of  garden  plants  which  I  have 
referred  to  abo  ve,  and  which  is  the  home  of  what  has  been  for  the 
last  hundred  years  popularly  known  as  the  Cape  Flora.  It  is  an 
.angtdar  littoral  strip,  bounded  on  the  west  coast  by  the  Olifant's 
River  and  the  mountains  near  it,  but  including  properly  the  moun- 
tain range  from  Oedarbergen  up  to  the  Khamiesbergen  on  the 
«ast  by  the  Van  Staden's  mountains ;  and  inland  by  considerable 
mountain  chains  tmder  various  names.  Its  greatest  width 
•does  not  exceed  eighty  miles,  and  probably  averages  not  more 
than  fifty  miles.  The  inland  mountain  chains  referred  to  _  may 
average  4,000  feet  in  height,  attaining  sometimes  (Grreat  Winter- 
hoek)  6,800  feet.  The  surface  of  the  Region  is  extremely 
diversified  ;  sandy  and  bushy  tracts  alternating  on  the  coast  with 
grassy  downs,  and  vast  mountain  slopes  of   the  most  barren 
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appeai-anoe  when  lying  a  short  distance  inland,  but  clothed  with  an 
immense  variety  of  small  plants. 

The  soils  are  varied,  the  exposed  rocks  being  chiefly  granite, 
clayslate  (Malmesbiuy  beds:  Silurian?)  and  sandstone  (Table 
Mountain  Sandstone :  Devonian) ;  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
tertiary  deposits  are  absent,  occurring  only  in  low  places  and  of 
shallow  depths.  Throughout  South  Africa  the  influence  of  soils 
upon  the  distribution  of  plants  appears  to  be  less  important  than 
that  of  climate  and  exposiu'e. 

Eivers  are  few,  and  badly  supplied  with  water  except  in  winter ; 
practically,  none  of  them  are  navigable. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Cape  Town  is  16°25  C.  (61°25 
rahi\) ;  of  the  six  summer  months  '20°  0.,  and  on  the  six  winter 
months  12'^5C. ;  the  mean  annual  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  71  "83 
per  cent. ;  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  the  city  itself  is  23  "80 
inches  ;  but  in  the  suburbs  it  reaches  in  some  localities  to  60  inches. 
Further  inland  the  temperature  is  higher,  the  extremes  greater, 
and  the  humidity  and  rainfall  much  less.  At  Worcester,  situate 
about  60  miles  from  Cape  Town,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
rises  to  16*93  C.  ;  the  humidity  is  54*40  per  cent. ;  and  the 
average  rainfall  is  12*47  inches.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
rainfall  takes  place  during  May,  June,  July  and  August ;  and  the 
months  of  January  to  April  are  usually  very  dry.  The  whole 
rainfall  of  this  Region  attains  its  maximum  near  Cape  Town  ; 
and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  northward  up  the  west  coast. 

The  prevailing  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  this  and  the  two  next 
Regions,  thus  of  the  whole  Cape  Colony  except  the  eastern  coast 
region,  is  that  of  a  number  of  low -growing  scattered  shrubs  of  a 
dark  or  blueish  green  hue.  With  considerable  exceptions  this  is, 
nevertheless,  the  appearance  which  most  commonly  meets  the  eye. 
Almost  everywhere  the  "  bush  "  is  present.  There  are  vast  tracts 
called  the  "  Boschjesveld  "  (bush  country),  from  the  uniformity  of 
this  appearance.  There,  the  chief  bush  is  the  "  Rhenosterbush  " 
{Elytrojxippus  rhinocerotis) ;  but  these  are  intermingled  with  others, 
and  in  general  they  belong  to  the  most  various  Orders.  All  have 
usually  very  small  leaves,  or  of  greyish  green  colour,  or  so  covered 
with  a  didl  coloured  indument,  as  to  produce  at  a  distance  a 
generally  sombre  aspect.  On  the  coast  the  bushes  are  larger, 
ranging  from  4  to  8  feet.  The  following  genera  are  some  of  those 
which  by  their  abundance  largely  contribute  to  make  up  the  floral 
landscape : — Mundtia,  Pelargonium,  Agathosma,  Celastrus,  Cas- 
sine,  Phylica,  Rhus,  Cyclopia,  Borbonia,  Aspalathus,  Cliffortia, 
Berzelia,  Brunia,  Staavia,  Tetragonia,  Aster,  Athanasia,  Stoebe, 
Metalasia,  Erica,  Simocheilus,  Myrsine,  Euclea,  Lycium,  Loboste- 
mon,  Salvia,  Penrea,  Passerina,  Leucadendron,  Protea,  Leuco- 
spermum,  Serruria,  Myrica,  &c.    Interspersed  among  these  are 
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numerous  plants  of  the  orders  Orchideae,  Irideae,  Araaryllideaj, 
Liliaceae,  with  scattered  tufts  of  Restiaceae,  sedges,  and  grasses. 

In  the  deep  ravines  of  the  mouutain  sides  are  dwarf  trees, 
growing  closely,  with  dark  foliage.  Few  indigenous  trees  attain 
a  greater  height  than  26  to  30  feet;  and  amongst  these  is  the 
Silver  Tree  {Leucadendron  nrgonteicm) ,  peculiar  to  the  Cape 
Peninsula.  Forests  are  only  met  with  towards  the  Knysna  and 
Zitzikamma.  These  are  chiefly  composed  of  species  of  Podocarpus 
(Yellow- wood),  Ocotea  (Stinkwood),  Ptseroxylon  (Sneezewood), 
Olea  (Olive),  Elseodendron  (Saffronwood),  Cunonia  (Rood  Els), 
Virgilia  (Keurboom),  Olinia  (Ironwood),  Cussonia,  Fious,  Grewia, 
Curtisia,  Sideroxylon  (Milkwood),  Rhus,  &c.,  &c.  Those  of  which 
the  vernacular  names  are  quoted  yield  excellent  timber.  Trees  of 
the  Podocarpus  occasionally  attain  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet ;  but 
few  of  the  others  exceed  25  to  30  feet. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation  even  at 
greatly  varying  heights  on  the  mountains;  and  near  the  coast 
especially  it  is  much  less  affected  by  altitude  than  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  On  Table  Mountain  some  species  are  found  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  having  thus  a  vertical  range  of  3,500  feet ;  and 
there  are  many  with  a  range  of  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet. 

The  flowering  season  begins  about  the  end  of  May  immediately 
after  the  first  winter  rains.  The  numerous  species  of  Oxalis  first 
made  their  appearance,  and  these  are  soon  followed  by  great  num- 
bers of  Irideae,  Amaryllideae,  Liliaceae,  and  other  bulbous  plants 
iDesides  Mesembryanthemums  and  various  Oompositae.  On  the 
mountains  the  fiowering  begins  later  and  continues  longer ;  but 
though  few  plants  may  be  foimd  in  flower  in  March  and  April, 
yet  they  are  never  wholly  absent.  The  imported  oak  has  shed  its 
leaves  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks  only  (during  May  and 
June)  before  the  new  growth  begins.  Everything  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  true  winter,  the  period  of  rest,  is  here  tbe  dry  season, 
viz.,  March — May ;  as  soon  as  rain  falls  even  the  winter  tempera- 
ture is  sufficient,  and  vegetable  life  is  at  once  aroused  to  activity. 

A  few  of  the  most  beautiful,  striking,  or  curious  vegetable  forms 
of  the  region  may  here  be  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  examples 
being  taken  from  the  highly  representative  and  rich  flora  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  lying  on  its  western  extremity.  The  palm  of 
beauty  must  be  awarded  to  the  Disa  grandiflom,  the  grandest  of 
southernterrestrial  orchids,  as  Cypripcdmm  spectahile'i?,  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  This  is  abundant  on  the  streams  of  Table  Mountain, 
and  is  found  also  on  the  Hottentot's  Holland  mountains,  thirty  to 
forty  miles  inland.  Other  fine  orchids  are  Safi/Hum  confolium,  a 
brilliant  orange,  S.  oarncum  and  S.  erecfum,  Disa  longicornis,  a 
lovely  blue,  I),  secunda,  the  delicate  white  JD.  fascia  fa,  and  others ; 
Pterygodiim  acutifoliiim,  a  fine  deep  golden  yellow,  Ceratandra 
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chlorokiica,  and  C.  Harceyana ;  the  brilliant  blue  Disa  (Herscbelia) 
graminifolia  (long  known  as  //.  coslestis)  and  the  allied  B. 
venusta,  and  D.  purpurascens ;  and,  finally,  the  small  beautifully 
fringed  spider-like  Bartholina  pectinata  and  B.  Ethelae.  Close 
upon  these  presses  the  so-called  "Arum,"  i\i.Q  .Eichardia  afncana, 
with  its  piu-e  white  spathe, — almost  as  common  an  ornament  of  all 
moist  low-lying  ground  as  the  common  dock  is  an  accompaniment  of 
EngHsh  ditches.  The  Proteas  are  universal  objects  of  admiration, 
and  few  things  can  surpass  P.  ajnaroides,  with  its  flesh-coloured 
involucres,  P.  s^jeciosa,  P.  coccinea,  and  a  few  others.  The  singular 
Leucadendron  argenteum,  or  Silver  Tree,  is  a  striking  ornament  of 
the  motmtains  about  Cape  Town.  Next  come  the  Heaths,  whose 
names  would  be  legion.  The  most  beautiful,  and  those  with  the 
largest  flowers,  are  denizens  of  the  mountains  lying  between  the 
Hottentot's  Holland  range  and  the  town  of  Swellendam,  being 
especially  abundant  about  Caledon  and  Genadendal.  On  Table 
Mountain,  Erica  cerintJwides,  E.  mammosa,  E.  coccinea,  E.  sjjumosa, 
and  E.  Mrta  are  amongst  the  finest,  the  latter  sometimes  making  a 
whole  mountain  side  glow  with  its  warm  pink  tints.  There  are, 
probably  350  species  of  true  heaths  found  in  this  Eegion  alone. 
Amongst  Compositae,  Gazania  has  some  fine  species,  while 
Helichri/sum  vestitum,  Helipterum,  spp.,  and  Phoenocoma  pro- 
lifera,  are  amongst  the  showiest  of  the  everlasting  flowers, 
the  heads  of  the  first-named  being  gathered,  dried,  and  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  Europe  as  immortelles.  Dimorphotheca 
annua  has  gay  white  rays,  and,  with  some  species  of  Arctotis,  makes 
the  fields  look  bright  in  spring.  In  the  large  Order,  Leguminosae, 
Podalijria  calyptrata,  with  its  large  rosy  flowers,  may,  perhaps, 
lead  the  list,  and  Virgilia  Capmsis,  Cyclopia  spp.,  Kypocalyptus 
ohcordatus,  and  the  wide  spread  Sutherlandia  frutescens,  are 
amongst  the  few  handsome  plants  of  an  Order  not  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  in  this  Eegion,  but  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
inconspicuous  shrublets.  The  Acacias  are  deficient ;  only  AJiorrida 
occurring  sparingly  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Eegion.  The  Pelar- 
goniums are  abundant,  and  several  species,  P.  cucullattm,  P. 
hetulimim,  &c.,  are  very  handsome.  Oxalises  with  white,  red,  and 
yellow  flowers,  stud  the  fields  in  early  spring.  The  numerous 
species  of  the  tribe  Diosmeae,  including  Diosma,  Barosma  (some 
of  which  as  B.  crenulata,  &c.,  furnish  the  Buchu  of  medicine), 
Agathosma,  Adenandra,  &c.,  are  mostly  confined  to  this  Eeo-ion! 
The  attractive  Rochca  coccinea,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Table  Mountain;  while  the  Cotyledons  contribute  some  of  the 
most  curious  plants  of  the  Eegion,  especially  C.  faseicnlaris,  with 
its_ smooth,  thick,  swollen  tree-like  stem;  very  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester  and  Hex  Eiver.  Near  the  Tulbagh 
Waterfall  occurs  the  rare  and  pretty  Ixianthes  retzioidcs,  and  in 
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the  same  neighbourhood,  the  curious  Roridula  dcntata,  a  shruhbv 
Droseraceous  plant  with  extremely  viscid  leaves,  which  the  farmers 
hang  up  in  their  houses  'in  order  to  catch  flies.  The  showy  Poly- 
gala  oppositifolia  and  P.  myrtifolia  are  both  widely  distributed. 
Plants  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  others  take  a  prominent  position  in 
our  Flora.  They  include  several  handsome  Harvey  as,  white,  purple , 
and  orange  ;  and  in  other  orders  the  Cytinus  dioicus,  the  curious 
Ilydnom  africana ;  the  foul  smelling  Snrcophyte  mnguinea  and 
Mystrojyetalon  spp.  Labiatoe  are  not  plentiful,  but  Salvia  panicu- 
lata  and  S.  nivea  are  fine  species.  Turning  to  the  Monocotyledons, 
Orchidece  have  already  been  mentioned,  Iridese  are  abundantly 
represented  in  handsome  species  of  Eomulea,  Geissorhiza,  Ixia, 
Q-ladiolus,  Watsonia,  Babiana,  etc. ;  Amaryllideae  in  Atnaryllis 
Belladonna,  Nerine,  Brunsvigia,  Vallota,  etc. ;  Scitaminete  in  the 
peculiar  and  noble  Strelitzioe.  Liliacese  are  very  varied  and 
numerous.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  Aloes, — A  plicatilis  with 
an  arborescent  trunk,  attaiaing  a  height  on  the  western  m.ountains 
of  12  to  15  feet ;  the  beautiful  blue  Agapanthus ;  the  star-like 
Ornithogalums ;  Kniphofia  alooides,  and  many  others.  Prionium 
Palmita  is  a  remarkable  plant  with  the  flower  of  a  Juncus,  and  the 
habit  of  a  pine-apple,  which  in  some  parts  fills  the  beds  of  certain 
western  rivers,  and  reaches  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Some 
Eicstiaceoe  and  Cyperaceae  attain  to  six  or  seven  feet,  and  often 
form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  Ferns  are  not  very 
abundant,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  deep  ravines,  where  the  arbor- 
escent Hemitelia  Capensis  is  found  several  feet  in  height;  and 
Todea  africana  forms  a  handsome  plant.  Osnmnda  regalis  is 
sparingly  met  with,  while  Pteris  Aquilina  is  more  commonly 
scattered  on  the  open  hillsides. 

It  is  in  the  orders  and  genera  of  plants  exclusively  or  chiefly 
found  here  that  the  most  striking  differences  are  to  be  found  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  Regions  of  South  Africa.  An  immense 
mass  of  observations  has  been  collected,  but  has  not  yet  been 
tabulated.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  this  Region  is  distinguished 
by  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  Orders  :  Rutacese,  Brimiaceae 
Ericacere,  Penaeaceoe,  Proteacese,  Iridete  and  Restiaceoe ;  by  the 
tribe  StillseJB  of  the  Order  Yerbenacere ;  and  by  the  large  propor- 
tionate number  of  the  following  Cape  genera,  of  those  richest  in 
species,  belonging  to  other  Orders  :  Pelargonium,  Oxalis,  Phylica, 
Aspalathus,  Cliffortia. 

The  following  list  of  the  sequence  of  Orders  according  to  the 
numbers  of  species  of  each  is  chiefly  based  upon  Drege's  collec- 
tions which  were  very  large  and  general.  He,  however,  or  rather 
Ernst  Meyer,  considerably  over  estimated  the  number  of  species 
both  of  Restiaceoe  and  Iridecc ;  and  to  follow  his  results  implicitl}'- 
would  be  misleading.  I  have  therefore  framed  the  following  Hst 
in  which  the  position  of  those  Orders  has  been  reduced  : — 
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1.  CompositjB 

2.  Leguminosae 

3.  EricaceiB 

4.  ProteacejB 

5.  IrideaB 

6.  Geraniacese 


8.  Cyperacoe 

9.  EestiacesB 

10.  LiliaceoB 

11.  Orchidefe 

12.  Eutace£e 


13.  Scrophularinese 


7.  Gramineoe 

The  fact  of  five  such  Orders  as  Ericaceae,  Proteace£e,  Iridese, 
Greraniacese,  and  Eestiacese,  occupying  so  high  a  position,  is 
sufficient  to  stamp  this  Region  with  a  character  peculiarly 
its  own. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  deficiency  of  Eubiacese.  This  Order, 
which  is  the  fifth  natural  Order  of  the  World,  and  the  2nd  of 
India,  does  not  only  not  find  a  place  in  the  above  list,  but  actually 
constitutes  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  Flora.  The  follow- 
ing large  Orders  are  also  very  poorly  represented :  Myrtacese, 
Aroidese  (each  1  species)  ;  Laurinese  (3  sp.)  ;  Acanthacete, 
Labiatse  and  Asclepiadece. 

No  trustworthy  calculation  of  the  number  of  species  occurring  in 
the  Region  is  available.  Drege  collected  2,914  species ;  I  should 
estimate  the  total  at  about  4,500  species.  The  richness  of  certain 
localities  is  very  great.  On  the  Cape  Peninsula  alone,  an  area 
about  one-fourth  larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  have  collected 
eighty  species  of  Ericg.,  and  nearly  one  hundred  species  of 
Orchidese ;  and  the  total  number  of  species  of  flowering  plants  is 
probably  nearly  two  thousand. 

The  affinities  of  the  Flora  of  this  Region  with  that  of  Australia, 
especially  of  South  Western  Australia,  are  very  striking,  and  have 
already  been  shewn  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  (loc.  cit.),  from  the 
Australian  point  of  view. 

Two  very  distinct  Orders :  Proteacese,  and  Restiacese,  are 
abundant  in  both  regions,  and,  except  for  a  few  outliers,  do  not 
occur  in  any  other  coimtries  :  yet  thay  have  no  single  species,  and 
only  two  or  three  genera,  in  common,  out  of  many.  Proteacese 
form  the  third  Order  of  the  Australian  Flora,  and  the  fourth  of 
this  Region.  Diosmece,  a  large  tribe  of  Rutaceae  abundant  in 
this  Region,  find  a  counterpart  in  Australia,  in  the  tribe  Boro- 
niese  of  the  same  Order.  The  tribe  Ericete  of  the  order  EricacejB, 
has  over  400  species  in  this  Region  alone  ;  not  one  occurs  in 
Aiistralia,  but  the  place  of  the  tribe  is  taken  by  the  large  Order 
Epacridea3,  closely  allied  to  it,  and  which  is  almost  confined  to 
Australia. 

The  following  table  of  the  nine  largest  Australian  Orders  is 
taken  from  the  same  source,  and  is  compared  with  the  preceding 
list  of  the  Orders  of  tliis  Region.  I  carry  the  latter  up  to  twelve, 
not  being  quite  sure  of  the  sequence  of  the  smaller  orders  : — 
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Australia. 

1.  Ijeguminosas. 

2.  Myrtaceas. 

3.  Proteaoe33. 

4.  Oompositoe. 

5.  Graminete. 

6.  Cyperacese. 

7.  Epacrideaj. 

8.  GoodenovieoB 

9.  Orcliidese. 


S.  W.  Region,    S.  Africa. 

Compositae. 
Leguminosoe. 
Ericacete. 
Proteaceas. 
Irideoe. 
Geraniaceso. 
GraminefB, 
Cyperacea?. 
E-estiacete. 
Liliacete. 
Orchideae. 
Rutacese. 

The  number  of  identical  genera  in  the  foregoing  orders  is 
extremely  small.  Of  species,  not  one  is  known  to  be  common  to 
both  Regions.  There  is  no  genus  of  Rutaceaj  or  Proteaceoe ;  and 
only  three  of  Restiaceae  (Restio,  Leptocarpus,  Hypolaena),  common 
to  both  Regions.  In  other  Orders  the  number  of  identical  genera, 
if  we  except  those  of  world-wide  distribution,  is  extremely  small. 
The  following  in  Oompositse  have  been  pointed  out  by  Bentham 
{Linn.  Soc.  Journ.  xiii,  552)  : — 

Braehycome      1    South  African 
Helipterum  12 
Helichrysum  137 


Oassinia 
Athrixia 
Ootula 


1 

6 
22 


36 
30 
52 
13 
5 
9 


Australian  species 


besides  the  cosmopolitan  genera  Senecio  and  Gnaphalium.  Not 
all  of  these  South  African  genera  belong  to  this  Region,  nor  any 
of  them  exclusively  so ;  but  Helipterum  is  very  nearly  restricted 
to  it,  while  Helichrysum  is  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
Tropical  as  well  as  Southern  Africa,  though  chiefly  abundant  in 
the  latter.  On  this  subject  Bentham  remarks  {I.e.  553)  : — "  This 
approximation  of  the  Oompositoe  of  Australia  and  South  Africa 
may  possibly  date  from  times  less  ancient  than  those  in  which  tliey 
established  a  communication  between  the  New  and  the  Old  World ; 
and  it  may  even  have  been  less  remote  than  the  period  in  which 
flourished  the  common  parents  of  Australian  and  South  African 
Proteaceoe  and  Restiaceoe,  or  of  Australian  Epacrideoe  and  South- 
African  Ericeoe  ;  for  it  is  exemplified  not  in  tribes  only,  but  also 
in  identical  genera  and  sections."  Amongst  Liliacese  may  be 
mentioned  the  recent  discovery  in  this  Region  of  Nanolirion,  a 
close  ally  of  Herpolirion  hitherto  only  found  in  similar  alpine 
situations  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
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The  following  Orders,  characteristic  of  Australian  vegetation,, 
abound  most,  after  Australia,  in  South  Africa:  Thymele£B, 
Haeniodoraceae,  Drosoraceae  (Hooker) ;  and  another  point  of 
approach  is  found  in  the  remarkable  deficiency  in  both  countries, 
of  the  widely  diffused  Orders,  Eubiaceae,  Laurineae,  and  Aroideae. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  remarkable  divergencies,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  following  list,  taken  with  modifications  from  Sir 
J.  Hooker's  Essay  before  quoted. 

The  following  Orders  are  represented  in  the  Flora  of  this  Eegion,. 
but  are  either  comparatively  rare  or  absent  in  Australia : — 


Fumariaceae,  absent  in  Australia 

Geraniaceae. 

Caryophylleae. 

E-osaceae  (Cliffortia). 

Bruniaeeae,  absent 

Orassulaceae. 

Dipsaceae,  ditto 

Oampanulaceae. 


Ericeae,  absent  in  Australia 
Selagineae,  ditto 

Stilbeae  (tribe  Verhen.)  ditto 

Penaeaceae  ditto 

Podostemaceae  ditto 

Cytinaceae  ditto 

Piperaceae  ditto 

Aloineae  (tribe  Liliac.)  ditto 


Temperate  Australia  contains  the  following  orders  that  are  rare 
or  absent  in  this  Eegion  :- 


Epaorideae,  absent  in  S.  Africa 
Loganiaeeae 
Myoporineae, 
Monimiaceae, 
Casuarineae, 
Cupuliferae, 
Coniferae 
Johnsonieae  (tribe  of  Liliac.)  do 
Xeroteae  (tribe  of  Juncac.)  do 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Dilleniaceae,  absent  in  S.  Africa 
Magnoliaceae,  ditto 
Tremandreae,  ditto 
Stackhousieae,  ditto 
Sapindaceae. 
Halorageae. 

Myrtaceae        (1  species) 
Caprifoliaceae,  absent 
Stylidieae,  ditto 
Groodenovieae,  (1  species) 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  whereas  in  the  Orchideae  of  Australia, 
it  is  the  tribes  Yandeae  and  Neottieae  which  most  largely  prevail 
(Ophrydeae  being  restricted  to  two  species),  in  this  Eegion  the 
Vandeae  are  few,  and  Neottieae  completely  absent,  while  Ophrydeae- 
abound. 

Sir  J.  Hooker  conjectures  the  probability  of  a  common  origin 
of  the  Australian  and  South  African  Floras,  derived  from  ancestors 
inhabiting  a  vast  antarctic  continent,  of  which  the  greater  part  has, 
been  submerged.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  geologists  tell  us  that  the  surface  of  the  S.W. 
Eegion  consists  of  the  older  rocks  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
South  Africa ;  the  most  recent  being  the  Table  Mountain  Sand- 
stone, which  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  Devonian.  But 
this  hypothesis  must  be  understood  as  referring  exclusively  to  that 
portion  of  South  Africa  which  is  included  in  the  Eegion  I  am 
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now  treating  of.  The  affinities  of  this  Eegion  with  that  of  other 
countries  are  more  obscure,  are  certainly  very  slight  and  have  not 
hitherto  been  elucidated. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  the  Flora  of  this  Eegion  passes  gra- 
dually into  that  of  the  Tropical  African  Eegion,  and  on  the  north, 
where,  however  the  boundary  is  much  sharper  and  more  defined, 
into  that  of  the  Karroo  Eegion. 

The  foreign  vegetation  naturalised  in  the  Eegion  demands  a 
brief  notice.  I  have  made  a  list  of  about  158  species,  of  which 
the  great  majority  are  wide-spread  European  plants,  with  a  few 
American  and  Indian  species,  which  have  been  recorded  as  more  or 
less  natiu'alised  throughout  South  Africa.  The  observations  are  im- 
perfect as  regards  the  eastern  region,  and  the  whole  number  would 
probably  be  nearer  200  species.  Of  these  about  130  may  be  f oimd 
within  ten  miles  of  Cape  Town.  Yet  only  the  following  can  be 
said  to  occur  in  sufficient  number  in  that  locality  to  attract  atten- 
tion : — Funmria  officinalis,  Sisymhriiim  cfficinale,  Bnmica  nigra, 
Raphanus  Raphanistnm,  Trifoliwn  an gusti folium,  Serpicula  repem, 
Sonchiis  oleraceus,  Solamm  Soclomaeuni,  Datura  Stramonium, 
N'icotiana  glauca,  Rumex  acetosella,  Faniciini  sangninale,  Briza 
maxima,  Ptoris  aquilina.  A  species  of  prickly  pear,  Opuntia  Tuna  ? 
which  is  very  abundant  and  troublesome  in  the  Karroo  Eegion, 
occurs  also  in  the  drier  eastern  portions  of  this  Eegion.  Finns 
pinea  (the  stone  pine)  Finns  pinaster,  and  Quercus  pedunculata,  have 
been  largely  planted,  but  cannot  be  said  to  grow  spontaneously  ; 
although  when  once  sown,  the  first  named  is  one  of  the  few  intro- 
duced plants  which  can  contend  successfully  against  the  indigenous 
undergrowth,  in  which  the  seed  may  be  deposited  without  clearing, 
and  which  it  at  length  overtops  and  finally  destroys.  Few  of  the 
introduced  plants  are  found  far  from  roadsides  or  human  habita- 
tions, and  it  is  remarkable  how  small  upon  the  whole  is  the  in- 
fluence they  exert  upon  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation,  and  how  weak 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Opuntia  referred  to)  is  their 
aggressive  power  as  against  the  indigenous  Flora. 

THE  TROPICAL  AFRICAN  REGIOJS. 

This  Eegion  occupies  almost  the  whole  portion  of  the  continent 
which  lies  between  the  tropics.  Owing  to  the  warm  and  moist 
climate  caused  by  the  currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Flora  re- 
tains a  sub-tropical  character  to  an  extent  very  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  west  coast ;  and  the  Eegion  puts  forth  an  arm,  which 
reaches  about  as  far  south  as  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  Van  Staden's 
mountains.  From  the  Zitzikamma  forest  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
ending  of  the  Zuurberg  range  near  Grraham's  Town  on  the  other, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  debateable  territory,  where  the  present 
Eegion  overlaps  and  intermingles  with  the  South  Western  Eegion. 
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G-enerally  speaking,  its  inland  boundary  appears  to  be  the  highest 
rano-e  of  mountains  which,  under  various  names,  and  not  always 
quite  continuously,  run  parallel  with  the  coast — the  Boschberg, 
Kagaberg,  Winterberg,  Stormbergen,  Quathlamba  mountains, 
Drakensbergen,  &c.  Thus  it  includes  the  Colonial  districts  of 
Uitenhage  and  Somerset  (in  part),  Albany,  Bedford,  Fort  Beaufort, 
Peddie,  Queen's  Town,  King  William's  Town,  East  London,  and 
all  the  Trauskeian  territories,  Natal,  and  Zululand,  up  to  the 
tropic.  The  width  of  the  Region  ranges  in  this  portion  from  60 
to  100  miles. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country  may  be  easily  understood 
if  it  be  remembered  that  a  lofty  mountain  chain,  reaching  from 
5,000  to  10,000  feet  in  height,  slopes  down  gradually  to  the  sea, 
sending  down  numerous  rivers  which  cut  up  the  intervening  coun- 
try by  their  deep  valleys.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  extremel}'' 
varied ;  large  tracts  of  bush  alternating  with  open  grassy  downs, 
grass  and  bush  sometimes  intermingled  in  park-like  stretches. 
In  the  western  portion  (the  Addo  and  Fish  River)  there  are  dense 
thickets  of  bushes  10  to  15  feet  high ;  further  eastward  and  north- 
ward these  become  forests,  and  in  many  parts  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  facing  the  sea  are  covered  with  woods  to  the  summit. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  much  greener  and  more 
luxuriant  than  that  of  the  South  Western  Region. 

The  climate  of  a  Region  stretching  from  the  tropic  to  34°  S  is, 
of  course,  in  some  respects  very  different  in  different  localities. 
At  King  William's  Town,  1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  18*9  C  (66°  Fahr.),  the  rainfall  about 
26  in.;  further  inland  the  rainfall  diminishes  ;  towards  Natal  the 
temperature  gradually  rises,  and  the  rainfall  is  somewhat  greater. 
At  Pietennaritzburg,  in  Natal,  at  an  elevation  of  2,096  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  mean  annual  temperature  was  18'25  C  (64°*  83  Fahr)  ; 
the  rainfall  30*23  inches  ;  the  humidity  of  the  air  70"30  per  cent. 
(9  i/ears'  observations,  Br.  Mann).  But  the  most  striking  difference 
between  the  climate  of  this  and  the  South  Western  Region  is  the 
fact  that  the  one  has  chiefly  summer,  the  latter  chiefly  winter 
rains. 

The  gradual  transition  from  the  South  Western  to  the  Tropical 
Flora  is  noticeable  in  the  bordering  districts  already  named.  The 
Cycadaceous  Encephalartos  (Kaffir  bread)  pushes  one  of  its  species 
along  the  ridges  of  the  Zuurberg  as  far  west  as  the  pass  known  as 
Salt  Pan's  Neck.  Leguminous  plants  begin  to  abound,  especially 
the  bush  Sclwtia  speciosa  (Boer  boon)  a  decidedly  eastern  type  ;  and 
the  same  dry  tracts  are  occupied  by  a  succulent  Euphorbia  with  f  oui' 
angled  thorny  stems,  E.  tetragona  (Noorsdoorn) .  In  the  woods 
near  the  coast,  from  the  Knysna  eastward,  epipliytic  orchids  begin 
to  occur  (Polystachya,  Angraecum  and  Mystacidium) .   Genera  be- 
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longing  to  Malvaceae,  Sterculiaceoe,  Eubiacete,  Asclepiadete,  and 
Acanthaceoe,  become  more  numerous,  both  in  individuals  and  species. 
The  only  Stermlia  hitherto  known  in  the  Colony,  S.  Alexandria 
occurs  in  the  Yan  Staden's  Mountains,  but  has  been  found  nowhere 
else.  Sansevieni  thyrsiflora  covers  the  hill-sides  over  large  tracts,  and 
affords  excellent  fibre,  at  present  the  subject  of  experiments  in  rope 
manufacture.  The  beautiful  CaMcndron  Capeme  (Wild  Chestnutj 
a  tree  of  the  Order  Eutaceas,  occurs  throughout  the  Eegion  ;  it  has 
been  met  with  on  the  Zambesi,  and  even  on  the  Kilimanjaro  Moun- 
tain, a  few  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The  number  of  trees  of 
handsome  foliage  and  showy  flowers  might  almost  be  said  io 
characterise  the  Eegion.  I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them  occur- 
ring in  the  Colony,  Kaffraria  and'  Natal : — Boacia  Coffra,  Oncoha 
Kraussiana,  Bomheya  (3  species),  Sparrmannia  Africana,  8.  pubnata, 
Tun-aea  obtusifoUa,  Acridocarpus  natalitius,  Millettia  cajfra,  M. 
Stither-landi,  Erythrina  cafra,  E.  latissima,  Sophora  nitens.  Calpurnw 
8pp.,  Schotia  spcciosa,  S.  brachypetaki,  8.  latifoUa,  Gardenia  spp., 
Pamtta  (many  species),  Burchellia  Capensis,  Alberta  magna ^ 
Tricalysia  Capensis,  &c.  The  number  of  flowering  shrubs  is  also  very 
considerable  amongst  Malvaceae,  Sterculiacese,  Eubiacese,  Ascle- 
piadese,  Scrophularinese,  Acanthaceae,  and  many  others.  Qreyia 
Sutherlandi  is  a  curious  Sapindaceous  tree,  with  handsome  crimson 
flowers,  which  extends  from  Kaffraria  to  Natal ;  it  is  allied  to  the 
endemic  genera  Melianthus,  Aitonia  and  Erythrophysa,  the  two 
latter  belonging,  however,  to  the  Kai'roo  Flora.  Oldenbargia 
arbuscula,  a  singular  looking  composite  of  dwarf  arboreous  habit  and 
very  large  flower  heads,  occurs  along  the  Zuurberg  range,  but  must 
rather  be  regarded  as  an  outlier  from  the  South  Western  Eegion, 
where  it  has  two  congeners,  0.  Papionum  and  0.  paradoxa.  Yernonia, 
which  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  latter  Eegion,  begins  to 
abound  here,  and  increases  in  species  as  we  proceed  towards  the 
tropic.  The  "  everlastings  "  are  well  represented  in  many  fine 
species  of  Helichrysum ;  and  even  the  Elytropappus  rhinoceroti'i 
(the  Ehenoster  bush)  has  pushed  up  as  far  as  Grraham's  Town.  The 
Euphorbiacese  begin  to  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  Albany  and 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  occupy  a  very  important  position  in  this 
Eegion,  Amongst  the  succulent  species  is  the  noble -E".  grandidens, 
which  attains  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more  in  favourable  situations, 
and  forms  a  very  characteristic  feature  in  the  the  wooded  ravines 
of  the  Eegion.  The  Coniferte  are  not  better  represented  than  in 
the  western  districts— two  Podocarpi  (Yellow  Woods),  and  the- 
same  Widdringtonia  cupressoides,  being  all  that  occur.  The 
OycadacesB  have  been  mentioned  already,  but  besides  several 
species  of  Encephalartos  there  is  the  curious  Stangeria.  paradora 
which  comes  down  as  far  south  as  Lower  Albany  ;  and  here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  same  genial  climatic  influences  bring  a 
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Palm  within  oiir  limits,  Phrcnix  reclinata  being  found  in  the  valley 
>f  the  Kap  Eiver  in  tho  same  district,  this  being  probably  its 
xtreme  boundary  on  the  western  side. 

Amongst  the  Monocotyledons  the  Orchideas  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  difference  between  the  South  "Western  Eegion 
and  the  present  one  is  here  again  evidenced.  In  the  former  the 
species  of  the  tribe  Ophrydece  largely  predominate  over  the  Yandeae ; 
here,  the  proportions  are  reversed.  In  Natal,  Eulopliia,  Lissochilus, 
and  Poh/stachya,  are  abundant  in  species,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
Disce  and  Satyria  of  the  west.  Calanthc  natalensis  has  lately  been 
foimd  as  far  south  as  the  Perie  Bush,  near  King  William's  Town. 
The  Strelitzia'  are  found  as  far  north  as  Natal,  and  may  occur 
beyond  that  country.  Some  of  the  finest  Iridese  belong  to  this 
Eegion,  especially  the  Gladioli,  G.  psittaciniis,  G.  papillo^  G.  Smin- 
dersii,  &c.  Amongst  Amaryllideoe  may  be  mentioned  several  fine 
species  of  Crinum,  Brunsvigia,  Hoemanthus  and  Clivia;  of 
Liliacere  the  noble  A/oe  Bainem,  a  tree  of  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
height,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  genus ;  also 
species  of  Grioriosa,  Sandersonia,  and  Littonia.  The  Cyperacese  and 
Grraminere,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  yield  a  considerable  number 
of  sj)ecies ;  Prionmm  Pahnita  occurs  in  Lower  Albany ;  and 
amongst  the  latter  Panicum  and  Eragrostis  predominate.  But 
beyond  the  statement  that  a  large  part  of  the  intervening  table 
land,  (if  that  may  be  so  called  which  is  really  a  country  of  sloping 
downs;  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast,  consists  of  grassy 
tracts,  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  predominance  of  particular 
genera  or  species  in  individuals. 

Coming  now  to  the  composition  of  the  systematic  groups  most 
prevalent  in  and  characteristic  of  the  Region,  we  possess  three 
considerable  collections.  That  made  by  Drege,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  included  2,278  entries  of  flowering  plants,  and  was  collected 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  three  Districts  into  which  he  divided 
the  Region.  ^  Many  of  the  entries  are,  however,  of  the  same  species, 
collected  twice,  or  even  thrice  ;  so  that  it  is  only  available  for  use 
as  a  whole,  and  even  then  upon  the  assumption  that  the  number 
of  species  collected  more  than  once,  in  each  Order,  bore  an  equal 
proportion  to'_  the  whole.  Secondly,  a  list  of  1,193  plants,  collected 
in  Albany  district,  mostly  round  Graham's  Town,  by  my  friend 
Professor  MacOwan,  and  which  he  has  kindly  given  me  for  this 
purpose.  Lastly,  a  list  of  1,320  species  collected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Wood 
in  and  near  the  Inanda,  not  far  from  Durban,  Natal. 

A  few  explanations  are  necessary  respecting  these  cqlleetions. 
It  is  true  that  the  broadest  result  would  have  been  obtained  by 
amalgamating  them;  but  this  would  have  required  more  time 
than  18  available  to  me.  The  collection  of  Drege,  being  made 
over  the  widest  area,  should  be  the  most  representative  ;  but  it  is 
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certain  tliat  the  Orcliidete  were  neglected  by  him.  In  MacOwan's 
collection  there  are  46  distinct  species  of  Orchids ;  in  Drege's 
only  41  entries  over  the  whole  area,  including  dnplicat<i 
entries  of  the  same  species.  In  Wood's  collection  the  Orchids 
probably  occupy  too  high  a  place ;  many  in  his  list  were  not 
named ;  I  counted  them,  necessarily,  as  distinct  species,  when 
doubtless  some  were  repetitions  of  tlie  same  species.  On  the  other 
hajid,  the  Oyperacete  and  Grraminese  in  his  list,  reaching  to  only 
2*2  and  1"4  per  cent,  respectively,  have  clearly  been  collected 
much  below  the  average.  With  these  remarks,  I  think  it  will  be 
better  to  give  the  three  lists,  side  by  side  ;  and  in  some  respects, 
it  will  be  more  instructive,  since  a  comparison  of  Wood's  and 
MacOwan's  well  illustrates  the  known  increase,  as  we  proceed  nearer 
to  the  tropic,  of  the  Orders  Eubiaceas,  Euphorbiacese  and  Acan- 
thaceee,  and  the  decrease  of  Ficoidese  and  Greraniacese  : — 


Deeqe's  List. 
General. 

Per  cent. 

CompositEe    ..  14" 

LegunainosEe . ,  9-9 

Graminese       .  7-7 

Cyperacete    . .  4" 5 

Asclepiadere . .  3  •  1 

Labiatse       . .  3' 

EuphorbiaceEe  2-8 

Rubiacese     . .  2*7 

Scrophularinete  2' 6 

Liliacese       . .  2 "6 

Acanthacese . .  2'4 

Malvaceae     . .  2' 2 

Irideee         . .  2' 

Orchideae      ,.  1'8 

Anacardiacese  1'6 


MacOwan's  List. 
Local. 


Per  cent. 

Compositae 

..  17-5 

Leguininosae 

..  7-6 

Gramineae . . 

6-9 

Orchideae  . . 

3-8 

Scrophiilarmese 

3-1 

Asclepiadeae 

. .  3-1 

Cyperace£8 

3- 

Grassulaceae 

2-9 

Geraniaceae 

..  2-4 

Eupliorbiaceae 

2- 

Irideae 

2- 

Liliacete   . . 

2- 

Picoideae  . . 

2" 

Rubiaceae  . . 

1-8 

UmbeUiferfe 

..  1-8 

Wood's  List. 
Local. 

Per  cent. 

Compositae       ..  13-1 

Legurninosae    , .  8'4 

LiUaceee          . .  O' 

Orchideae        ..  4-2 

Rubiacese        . .  4' 

Euphorbiaceae  . .  4' 

Asclepiadeae    . .  3-9 

Acanthaceae     ..  3*1 

Irideae  . .        . .  2"  8 

Scrophularineae  2-2 

Cyperaceae       . .  2-2 

Labiatie..        ..  2-2 

Celastrineae      . .  1'8 

Gramineae       . .  1*4 

Malvaceae       . .  1*3 


The  difference  between  any  one  of  these  lists  and  that  of  th 
South- Western  Region  wiU  be  apparent  at  a  glance  :  Ericaceae, 
Proteaceae,  Eestiaceae,  and  Rutaceae  do  not  appear  in  the  former 
at  all ;  and  Greraniaceae  in  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  that  one  collected 
nearest  to  the  South- Western  Region ;  while  the  position  of  the 
other  Orders  common  to  both,  excepting  Compositae  and  Legurn- 
inosae, is  widely  different.  Wood's  list  includes  2  Rutaceae, 
7  Ericce,  2  Proteaceae;  Bruniaceae  and  Restiaceae  are  entii-ely 
absent  from  it.  About  Graham's  Town,  however,  MacOwan 
found  6  Rutaceae,  1  Bruniacea,  8  Ericoe,  6  ProteaceJB,  6  Restiaceoe. 
The  two  Regions  appear  to  overlap  widely  ;  a  few  Ericaceae  have 
been  found  on  the  mountain  tops  nearly  up  to  the  tropic,  and 
one  or  two  Protete  occur  in  the  Transvaal ;  while  outliers  of  a 
tropical  type  ""penetrate  the  South  Western  Region  as  far  as  the 
Knysna  forests,  and  even  a  little  beyond. 
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I  have  uot  sufficient  data  of  the  Flora  of  tropical  Africa,  as  a 
mass,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  affinities  between  it  and  the^  South 
AV'esteru  Eegion.  So  far  as  that  portion  of  the  former  is_  con- 
cerned which  stretches  south  of  the  actual  tropic,  and  constitutes 
'he  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  there  is  an  agreement  in  the  fact  that 

impositae  and  Leguminosae  occupy  respectively  the  first  and 
second  place  amongst  the  Orders  of  each  Eegion,  as  they  do  amongst 
the  Orders  of  the  whole  World.  This  is  important  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  undoubted  affinity  which  exists  between  the  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa  and  that  of  India,  because  in  the  latter  country 
tlie  Orders  Leguminoste  and  Rubiaceae  take  the  first  and  second 
place.  The  similarity,  in  other  respects,  will  be  shewn  if  we  com- 
]vare  the  sequence  of  Orders  in  India  with  that  of  Wood's  Natal 
list  :— 

India  {Sooker)  Natai  ( Wood) 

Leguminoste  Compositte 

Eubiacese  Leguminosse 

OrchidesB  LiUacere 

Compositse  Orchidese 

Grramineae  Rubiacese 

Euphorbiacese  Euphorbiaceee 

Acanthaceae  Asclepiadese 

Cyperacese  Acanthaceae 

Labiatee  Iridese 

If  it  be  remembered  that,  as  I  have  said  above.  Wood's  list  is 
certainly  unduly  deficient  in  Grraminese  and  Cyperacese,  which 
should  probably  be  included  in  the  above,  and  would  throw  out 
the  two  lowest  orders,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable 
agreement  between  the  two. 

The  Hsts  of  Drege,  MacOwan,  and  Wood,  given  above,  contain 
comparatively  few  naturalized  foreign  plants ;  yet  we  may  not 
infer  that  they  exist  only  in  such  proportion  ;  and  exact  informa- 
tion is,  in  fact,  wanting.  My  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Region  is  somewhat  limited,  extending  only  for  about  150 
miles  of  its  south-western  extremity.  In  the  parts  I  have  seen, 
introduced  plants,  excepting  Ojnm  tia  Tuna  (?),  in  some  of  the  drier 
western  parts  of  the  tJitenhage  district,  Xanthnwi  spinosum  occa- 
sionally, iind  Nicotiana  glauca,  are  few  in  individuals,  and  exert  but  a 
very  small  influence  upon  the  aspect  of  the  Flora.  They  do  not 
appear  to  diSer  much  in  character  from  those  that  have  been 
referred  to  under  the  South- Western  Region.  In  Wood's  list, 
however,  there  are  certain  tropical  weeds  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  do  not  occur  in  the  older  Colony. 

THE  KARROO  REGION. 

This  Region  includes  on  the  west  side  the  coast  strip  of 
Namaqualand  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  How 
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far  it  may  extend  north  of  the  Orange  River  is  unknown.  South- 
ward it  stretches  between  the  Khamiesbergen  and  the  sea,  and 
thence  passes  over  by  tracts  little  known  botanically,  to  the  soutli 
and  west  slopes  of  the  Eoggeveld  mountains.  Here  it  widens  out 
and  includes  all  that  large  tract  known  colonially  as  the  Karroo  • 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Roggeveld,  Nieuwveld  and  Sneeuw- 
berg  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  fringing  the  Fish 
River ;  on  the  south  by  the  Zwarteberg  range,  Kamanassiebergen, 
and  finally  the  Zuurbergen,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Warm  and  Cold  Bokkeveld. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  is  a  vast,  shallow  basin,  surrounded  by 
mountains ;  but  the  mountains,  while  always  loftier  on  the  northern 
side,  are  sometimes  a  mere  rim  on  the  southern.  Its  height  above 
the  sea  ranges  from  1,800  to  2,500  feet.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
floral  computations  I  have  reckoned  all  plants  collected  on  the 
■southern  slopes  of  the  northern  mountains,  up  to  a  height  of  about 
3,750  feet,  as  belonging  to  this  Region.  Above  that  height,  in 
certain  localities,  at  least,  the  vegetation  changes,  and  belongs  to 
the  next  (the  Composite)  Region. 

It  is  traversed  by  numerous  river-beds  or  torrents,  mostly  dry 
or  nearly  so,  except  when  filled  by  the  summer  thunderstorms,  when 
the  beds  suddenly  fill,  carry  off  a  vast  quantity  of  muddy  water  for 
a  few  days,  and  soon  again  become  dry.  But  water,  generally,  is 
■scarce,  and  springs  are  infrequent. 

The  country  has  been  subjected  to  long  ages  of  denudation  by 
rains  and  rivers,  and  exhibits  its  traces  everywhere.  It  is  probable 
that  since  the  interference  of  man,  which,  by  sheep  pasturage  has 
killed  much  vegetation  andloosenedand  opened  the  soil,  this  denuda- 
tion has  proceeded  more  rapidly,  and  in  some  places  enormous  gullies 
have  been  formed  where  previously  moist  and  fertile  valleys  existed. 
The  sm-f ace  consists  chiefly  of  vast  plains  of  light,  reddish  soil,  which, 
when  irrigated,  is  extremely  fertile  ;  in  other  parts  it  is  more  sandy, 
and  in  some  places  the  soil  is  shaly,  hard  and  barren.  The  plains 
:are,  however,  broken  by  hills  or  mountains,  sometimes  with  flat 
tabular  tops.  Everywhere  the  exposed  rock  is  sandstone  in  beds, 
of  varying  colours  and  hardness,  which  have  been  regarded  by  Wyley 
and  Dunn  as  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  measures.  In  the 
north  eastern  portion  these  are  traversed  by  frequent  doleritic 
dykes,  which  are  sometimes  vertical,  and  sometimes  lateral,  form- 
ing cappings  to  the  sandstone  hills. 

The  climate  is  one  of  great  dryness  and  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  following  observations  have  been  recorded  at  GraafP- 
Reinet,  a  town  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  region,  2,476  feet 
above  the  sea : — Mean  annual  temperature  18°  C.  (64'41  Fahr.) ; 
mean  of  greatest  range  on  any  one  day  3°*26  0.  (37°'88  Fahi*.)  ; 
extreme  limits  of  temperature  (Dec.  20)  40°-55  C.  (105°  Fahi\) ; 
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June  24,  3-56°  C.  (28°  Fahr.)  ;  rainfall  13-19  in.,  of  which  ahout 
two-thirds  fell  during  the  six  summer  months.  The  foregoing 
iire  fi-om  three  years'  observations.  Twenty-three  years'  obser- 
vations give  an  average  of  14-5  in.  of  rain.  Other  observations 
of  rainfall  for  other  stations  in  the  region  for  at  least  five  years 
■xi-e  .-—Prince  Albert,  771  in. ;  Beaufort  West,  9-19  in. ;  Willow- 
more,  7*40  in. ;  Aberdeen,  12  in. ;  Jansenville,  9-44  in. ;  Spring- 
bok (Namaqualand),  8-05  in.  The  following  are  from  one  year's 
(1883)  observations  only  :— Port  NoUoth,  2*66  in.  ;  Touws  Eiver 
Station,  8'86  in. ;  Matjesfontein,  10-21  in.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rains  take  place  during  the  summer  thunderstorms ;  occasionally, 
in  the  Eastern  portions,  a  strong  south-east  wind  brings  up  general 
rain,  but  this  is  rare,  the  clouds  being  usually  discharged  in  the 
intervening  mountain  ranges  which  divide  this  Region  from  the  two 
coast  Regions,  and  intercept  its  rains. 

During  periods  of  drought  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
desolate  and  mournful  than  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation.  The 
soil  is  rarely  covered,  bare  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent  inter- 
vening between  shrubs  and  bushes.  These  are  frequently  blackened 
by  drought  as  if  they  had  been  killed  by  fire.  The  largest  and 
indeed  almost  the  only  trees  are  those  of  the  Acacia  horrida 
(Doornboom)  which  line  the  banks  of  the  dry  river  beds  as  with  a 
fringe  ;  and  occasionally,  on  the  higher  mountain  sides,  a  few 
other  trees  of  shrubby  habit  occur.  For  the  most  part  the  shrubs 
are  scattered,  and  range  from  5  to  8  feet  in  height ;  with  inter- 
vening shrublets  of  1  to  2  feet.  Yet  after  copious  rains  all  will 
be  changed  within  a  week  or  two,  as  if  by  magic.  Many  of  the 
apparently  dead  bushes  put  forth  bright  green  leaves;  the 
shrublets  are  covered  with  flowers  often '  before  leaves  can  be 
seen;  bulbous  plants,  which  may  not  have  flowered  for  several 
years  previously,  send  up  their  scapes  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  annual  flowering  herbs  and  grasses  are  everywhere  seen  where 
formerly  all  was  bare  and  barren.  Namaqualand,  perhaps, 
exhibits  this  phenomenon  to  the  most  striking  extent.  I  was 
amazed  on  visiting  that  desert  country  after  the  rains  of  June  to 
July,  1883,  to  see  tracts,  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  covered  with 
sheets  of  living  fire,  or  glowing  purple,  visible  from  several  miles 
distance,  _  caused  by  the  beautiful  Compositse  in  flower ;  and 
nothing  is  more  singular  than  to  see  this  luxuriance  intermingled 
with  the  black  or  white  branches  of  dead  shrubs  killed  by  previous 
droughts,  standing  like  ghostly  intruders  on  a  scene  of  merriment 
and  joy.  These  charming  displays  pass  away  all  too  rapidly,  and 
m  a  month  or  two  little  that  is  beautiful  remains. 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  a  few  of  the  chief  plants  of  the  Region  most 
noteworthy,  either  from  their  beauty,  singularity,  or  from  their 
being  confined  to,  or  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it.    I  am  best 
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acquainted  with  the  Karroo  of  the  Graaff-Iieinot  district,  partly 
with  that  of  Namaqualand,  and  for  the  rest  have  only  passed 
through  it  as  a  rapid  traveller.  Several  species  of  Heliophila  are 
extremely  bright  in  spring,  especially  in  the  west;  and  the 
monotypic  Tahmimckia  Capemh^  which  had  only  been  gathered 
before  by  Thunberg,  has  just  been  re-discovered  in  Namaqualand. 
Cadaba  jiincea,  with  its  dark  crimson  flowers  is  a  singular  and 
characteristic  plant  both  of  this  and  the  next  Region ;  while 
Ca2>paris  oleoides  (the  Witgat  boom)  standing  generally  alone,  10 
to  15  feet  high,  with  its  white  trunk  which  has  given  its  vernacular 
name,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  many  of  the  Karroo  plains ;  the 
young  buds  are  nearly  or  quite  as  good  for  culinary  purposes  as 
those  of  the  Caper  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Portulaceae  occupy  a 
prominent  place  chiefly  by  the  well-known  Portulacaria  afra  (the 
8peli  boom,  or  fat  tree) ,  a  large  shrub  with  fleshy  acid  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  pink  flowers.  This  occupies  the  hill  sides,  often 
growing  sub-socially  in  great  masses  and  affording  the  most 
favourite  food  for  live-stock  of  all  kinds.  It  also  occurs,  though 
less  abundantly,  in  the  Tropical  Region.  In  addition  there  are 
several  species  of  Anacampseros,  one  of  Talinum,  and  one  of 
Portulaca  besides  the  ubiquitous  P.  oleracea.  Tamarix  umeoides 
occurs  in  Namaqualand,  where  it  is  used  as  fuel,  and  is  the  only 
plant  of  the  Order  in  our  Region ;  it  is  recorded  also  by  Drege  as 
from  the  central  and  eastern  Karroo.  Amongst  Malvaceae  are 
four  species  of  Hibiscus,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which  is  H. 
urens,  which  looks  at  a  short  distance  so  much  like  a  plant  of  the 
gourd  family  that  every  botanist  is  astonished  to  flnd  upon  it  the 
flowers  of  a  Hibiscus.  Burchell  says  his  Hottentots  called  it 
Wilde  Kalabas  (Wild  Calabash).  Of  Sterculiacae,  the  genera  Her- 
mannia  and  Mahernia,  are  represented  by  10  and  5  species  re- 
spectively. The  large  Order  Sapindacese  includes  Pappea  Capensis 
(the  Wild  Plum)  a  shrub  of  15  "or  20  feet  frequent  on  mountains 
sides ;  Aitonia  Capensis,  also  a  shrub,  the  curious  pendulous  papery 
capsules  of  which  look  like  miniature  Chinese  lanterns  hung  on  a 
Christmas  tree ;  the  allied  and  even  hsmdsome PJnjthrop/ii/sa  undulatay 
of  Namaqualand  ;  and  several  species  of  Melianthus.  The  Grera- 
niaceoe  are  a  numerous  Order.  The  curious  candle-bush,  Sarco- 
caulon  Patersoni  is  here,  besides  numerous  species  of  Pelargonium. 
The  latter  are  especially  frequent  in  individuals,  and  much  diversified 
in  structure,  those  with  succulent  stems  and  leaves  constituting  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Flora.  These  include  P.  oblongatmn,  a  hand- 
some species  from  Namaqualand,  with  yellow  flowers,  lately  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  5996),  P.flavum,  P.  carnosum,  P.  crith- 
mifoUim,  P.ferulaceum,  P.pulchellum,  P.  sericeum,  P.  quinatiim,  the 
verycurious  andrush-like,almostleafless,  P.  tetragonum,  P.peltafiiir,, 
P.  echinahm,  and  many  others.    The  Oxalideae,  though  numerous, 
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aud  often  brilliant,  are  less  common  than  in  the  South  Western 
Region.  The  Eutaceae  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I  never 
found  but  one  species  in  the  Region,  a  Diosma,  on  the  mountains, 
of  Namaqualand,  evidently  a  straggler  from  their  great  home  fur- 
ther South.  The  Zygophylkuns  are  frequent  and  mostly  with 
succulent  leaves ;  of  the  same  family  is  Aitgea  Capensis,  a  mono- 
typic  genus  pecuHar  to  the  Central  Karroo  and  abundant  in  many 
places,  with  thick  terete  leaves  like  those  of  a  Mesembryanthemum. 
Phylica,  so  common  in  the  South  Western  districts,  is  here  absent ; 
one  or  two  species  hover  on  the  boundary  line  of  some  of  the 
mountains,  but  they  are  scarcely  members  of  this  Region.  Anacar- 
diacese  are  only  represented  by  Rhus,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
dozen  species.  The  Leguminosse  do  not  occupy  nearly  so  promi- 
nent a  place  here  as  elsewhere.  There  are,  however,  several 
species  of  Lotononis..  Lebeckia,  Indigof era,  Rhynchosia,  the  widely 
distributed  Snt/ierhatdia  frutescens  ;  and  Si/h'tra  hiflora,  found  in 
this  Region  only.  Schotia  speciosa,  an  outlier  of  the  Tropical  Region, 
occurs  sparingly.  Acacia  horrida,  the  only  species  of  this  genus 
within  our  limits,  is  scattered  widely,  but  especially  fringes  the 
river  beds,  the  timber  is  largely  used  for  fuel,  and  the  bark  for 
tanning.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  Asj)alathus  is  very 
remarkable.  Of  Rosacese  there  are  but  two  species  of  Grielum  ; 
while  CHffortia  and  Rubus  are  both  absent.  Crassulacete  are  an 
important  constituent  of  the  Region,  Crassula  and  Cotyledon  being 
numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals.  It  is  the  Order 
'  Ficoidese,  however,  that  we  may  regard  as  the  one  most  typical  of 
the  Region.  Mesembryanthemums  are  met  with  everywhere,  from 
the  annual  herb  to  the  shrub  with  leaves  of  the  most  diverse 
and  curious  shapes,  with  flowers  ot  white,  yellow, 
and  reds  of  many  shades.  In  some  portions  vast  tracts 
are  covered  with  M.  spiiwsimi  growing  sub-socially  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  anything  else.  In  Namaqualand  is  a  huge  species 
resembling  M.  cri/stallimim,  but  as  large  as  a  cabbage.  Some  of 
the  larger  flowered  species  are  extremely  brilliant.  (hissonia 
apicata  and  C.  paniculata  are  trees  of  the  order  Araliaceoe  with  con- 
geners spread  over  the  whole  Colony.  Rubiacese  are  here,  as  in  the 
S.  W.  Region,  remarkably  deficient,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
species  occurring  near  Graaff-Reinet.  Of  Compositoe  the  larger 
genera  are  Pteronia,  Pentzia,  Helichrysum,  Senecio,  Othonna, 
Euryops.  Those  most  abundant  in  individuals  are  Aster  filifoUiiHy 
Chrysocoma  tenuifolia,  Adenachaena  j^arvifolia,  Pentzia  virgata,  and 
P.  glohom,  Eriocephalus  glaher,  Helichrysum  spp.  ;  most  of  them 
are  very  aromatic,  and,  excepting  the  second,  fm-nish  excellent  food 
for  live  stock.  In  Namaqualand  a  large  species  of  Didelta,  D. 
■spinosum,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  and  is  eaten  greedily 
by  all  animals.  Several  species  of  Arctotis,  Venidium,  Gorteria,  &c., 
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•  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  make  a  great  display  after  rains. 
Ericacero  are  entirely  absent.  Olea  verrueom  is  one  of  the  few 
'trees  of  the  llegion  occurring  sparingly  in  mountain  ravines,  and 
furnishing  the  most  useful  wood  for  fencing  poles  and  for  fuel. 
'  Of  the  order  Ebenaceoe  there  are  several  species  of  E-oyena  and 
Euclea.  Some  genera  of  Asclepiadese  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity 
with  the  Tropical  Region  and  India.  Such  are  Gomphocarpus, 
■■Sarcos^^emma,  Ceropegia.  Of  the  genus  Stapelia  there  are  many 
species,  thinly  scattered,  besides  Huernia,  Piaranthus,  Decabelone, 
and  the  remarkable  Hoodias  of  Namaqualand.  Adeniiim  Num- 
aquanum  (or  Elephants'  Trunk)  is  a  curious  Apocynaceous  plant 
of  the  same  country.  Gentianeae  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  want- 
ing. Scrophularineae  occupy  a  comparatively  poor  place, — 
Diascia,  Nemesia,  Lyperia  being  the  chief  genera,  with  some  of  the 
root  parasites  Alectra,  Striga,  and  Hyobanche  sangninea.  Rhigozim 
■trichotomuDi  is  a  handsome  iBignoniaceous  shrub.  Acanthaceae  are 
very  deficient  and  probably  constitute  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Elora.  Selagineae  are  also  few  ;  Selago  lejytostachya  {Aar- 
■bosch/e)  is  one  of  the  good  stock  food  plants.  The  ashes  of 
Salsola  aphylla  [Kanna-hosch)  are  used  for  soap  making ;  and 
Afripiex  Halmus  and  A.  Capensis  {Vaal-hoschje)  are  considered 
most  valuable  food  plants  for  sheep  and  goats.  .  Kydmra  Afvicana 
■occurs  in  the  eastern,  and  H.  triceps  in  the  western  Karroo.  San- 
"talaceae  are  represented  in  Osyris  compresm,  the  leaves  of  which 
here  and  in  the  two  preceding  Regions,  are  very  generally  in 
use  for  tanning ;  there  are  also  several  species  of  Thesium. 
Euphorbiaceae  are  chiefly  confined  to  succulent  Euphorbiae,  in 
many  forms, — melon  shaped,  4-angled,  many-angied,  and  club- 
shaped,  in  some  tracts  immensely  abundant  in  individuals.  Dur- 
ing severe  droughts  E.  Caput-medusae  (Fingeipoll)  is  in  some 
places  cut  up  as  food  for  cattle ;  as  is  also  a  spinous  species 
■{Euphorbia  sp.)  after  the  spines  have  been  previously  burnt  off. 

■  Several  species  of  Viscum,  and  a  few  Loranthi  occur  ;  Forskohlea 

■  Candida  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Region.     There  are  one 

■  or  two  species  of  Eicus  ;  and  the  widely  distributed  SaMx  Capienm 

■  occurs  along  many  of  the  river  banks.  Conif erae  are  entirely 
absent.  „ 

Orchidete  are  scarce.  In  the  whole  eastern  Karroo  I  found 
but  one  species,  Eahenaria  arenaria ;  but  in  Namaqualand  on  the 
mountains  where  the  average  rainfall  does  not  exceed  seven  inches 
yearly,  I  saw  a  Holothrix,  Satyrium  pustulatum,  Pierygodium 
Volmris,  andBisperis  purpurata  var.  Of  HEemodoraeese,  Sansevicra 
thyr.siflora  is  common  on  many  hill  sides,  but  rarely_  flowers.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  this  is  a  common  condition  of  many 
of  the  Karroo  Monocotyledons.  They  pass  years  m  a  dorniant 
state :  not  until  rain  and  temperature  coincide  suitably  to  then- 
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need  will  they  flower.  Hence  one  may  live  seven  years  near  a 
mountainside,  and  then  first  see  it  nearly  covered  ^ith  HeHpoyantha 
falcata;  or  one  may  watch  the  numerous  bulbs  of  Ainmocharia 
'falcata  in  leaf  for  ten  years,  as  I  have  done,  and  never  see  them  in 
flower.  IrideiB  and  Amaryllidece  are  neither  by  any  means 
abimdant  in  species  or  individuals.  Liliacece  are  much  richer,  and 
include  Aloe  (of  which  there  are  many  fine  species,  A.  dichotoma 
of  Namaqualand  being  one  of  the  largest)  Haworthia,  Apicra, 
Ornithogalum,  Albuca,  &c.,  in  great  variety  and  beauty ;  there  are 
also  many  Asparagi.  Testudinana  elepluoitipes  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  curious  plants  of  the  Region.  Juncacese  are 
scarce ;  Oyperacete  also  but  few,  while  Carex  is  entirely  absent. 
Of  Eestiacete,  also,  none  have  been  found.  Grraminete  are  some- 
what rich  in  species,  and  occupy  the  second  place  amongst 
the  Orders  of  the  Region ;  yet  they  occm-  chiefiy  in  isolated 
tufts,  and  rarely  except  in  some  specially  favoured  spot  can 
anything  like  turf  be  seen.  They  belong  to  many  genera 
amongst  which  may  be  named  Panicum,  Andropogon,  A^ristida 
and  Eragrostis. 

Of  Ferns  there  are  perhaps  8  or  10  species  in  the  whole  Region, 
These  are  chiefly  Cheilanthes,  Pellaea,  and  Nothochlaena ;  most  of 
them  are  peculiar  to  the  Region,  and  five  at  least,  according  to 
Lady  Barkly,  are  found  in  Namaqualand  only. 

The  predominating  feature  of  this  Region  is  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  its  vegetable  life  to  meet  the  severe  conditions  of  the  dry 
.  and  hot  climate  and  soil.  Succulence,  which  may  here  be  taken  to 
include  thickened  roots,  stems  or  leaves,  is  displayed  in  the  most 
diverse  Orders.  At  Graaff-Reinet,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
Region,  and  where  the  climate  is  far  less  severe  than  further  west, 
I  counted  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  all  fiowering  plants  as  more  or 
less  succulent.  In  the  central  and  western  Karroo  the  proportion 
would  be  much  larger.  The  prevalence  of  thorny  plants  is  also 
very  noticeable. 

The  following  list  of  the  chief  Orders  of  the  Region  is  taken  from 
a  list  of  611  fiowering  plants  collected  by  me  mostly  near  GraafE- 
Reinet,  all  below  3,750  feet  above  the  sea,  and  being  nearly  a  complete 
collection  of  the  plants  within  twenty  miles  of  that  centre  ;  to  which 
are  added  66  others  collected  by  Drege,  and  by  myself,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Region,  further  south  and  west.  But  it  does  not  in- 
clude plants  from  Namaqualand,  nor  from  the  western  KaiToo 
generally.  Substantially,  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  eastern 
Karroo  ;  but  I  think  it  probable  tliat  a  fullefr  and  more  o-eneral 
collection  would  reduce  the  position  of  Gramineae,  raise  *that  of 
Ficoidete  and  Geraniacese,  and  introduce  the  order  Irideaj  into  the 
first  twelve. 
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CHIEF  ORDERS 

— EASTERN  KARROO. 

Per  cent. 

1. 

Compositro   . . 

 17-1 

2. 

GrumiHeie 

 9-2 

3. 

Ficoideic 

 C-8 

4. 

Liliacen3 

 6  0 

5 

Crassulacetie  . . 

 5-3 

6. 

Leguminospe 

 3-8 

7. 

Geriiniacete  . . 

 2-9 

8. 

Scrophularinefe 

 2-9 

9- 

Aselepiadeee . . 

 2-5 

10. 

Sterculiacefe . . 

 2.5 

11. 

Solanacefe    . . 

..2-2 

12. 

Cyperaceee  . . 

. .  2- 

The  Flora  shows  but  weak  affinities  with  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Eegions,  and  these  are  chiefly  exhibited  in  widely  distri- 
buted genera  common  to  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa.  From  the 
South  Western  Eegion  it  differs  in  the  complete  absence  of 
Eutacese,  BruniacejB,  Ericacere,  Proteacete,  Penaeaceoe,  and  Ees- 
tiacece,  the  six  most  characteristic  orders  of  that  Eegion  ;  further, 
in  the  scarcity  of  Leguminosce  ;  and  in  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  the  following  large  genera  which  are  so  abundant  in  and 
characteristic  of  that  Eegion :  Muraltia,  Phyliea,  Aspalathus, 
Cliffortia,  Athanasia,  Arctotis,  Grnidia,  Struthiola.  There  is  a  point 
of  approach  in  the  abundance  of  Greraniace£e ;  and  there  is  a  com- 
mon scarcity  of  Eubiacete  and  Acanthacese.  From  the  Tropical 
Eegion  it  is  distinguished  by  abundance  in  Ficoidete  and  Crassu- 
lacece  ;  and  by  its  paucity  of  Leguminosae,  Eubiacece  and  Acan- 
thacece  ;  to  these  might  perhaps  be  added  Malvacere,  and  Euphor- 
biaoete,  for  these  occur  chiefly  in  the  eastern  Karroo,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  the  Tropical  Eegion.  It  may  hereafter  be  found  that  the 
affinities  of  this  Eegion,  together  with  the  succeeding  one,  are 
greater  with  the  Kalahari  Eegion  than  with  any  other,  if  indeed 
they  might  not  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  it.  But  at  present 
our  knowledge  of  the  Kalahari  is  too  iaperf ect  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  judgment. 

With  respect  to  the  natm-alized  foreign  plants  of  the  Eegion,  it 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  climate 
would  be  unfavourable  to  Eiu-opean  colonists.  The  number  is 
indeed  few,  and  chiefly  confined  to  weeds  of  cultivation,  which  is 
here  synonymous  with  irrigation ;  or  to  a  few  wayside  weeds. 
The  number  known  to  me  does  not  exceed  twenty-five.  Those  of 
American  origin  are  more  prominent.  Opuntia  Tinia  (?)  already 
mentioned,  has  a  branched  stem  with  obovate  articulated  joints, 
covered  with  tufts  of  strong  prickles ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
the  iuit  much  eaten  by  the  natives  and  colonists.  Drege  does 
not  mention  this  plant,  so  that  it  must  have  been  introduced,  or,  at 
least,  have  spread,  since  his  visit  (1826-1834).  It  is  now  a  most 
troublesome  pest,  growing  in  some  places  sub-socially,  and  killmg 
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out  the  native  vegetation.  So  tenacious  of  life  is  it  tliat  a  Pi^^^e  of 
stem  of  a  few  square  inches  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  hot 
cby  soil,  Avill  take  root  and  grow  readil3^  Cattle  and  goats, 
driven  to  browse  upon  it  by  drought,  suffer  by  the  laceration  of 
theii-  mouths,  and  fall  off  in  condition.  Its  eradication  is  slow 
and  laborious,  needing  either  to  be  completely  bm-ied,  or  burnt. 
The  Xanthium  sjjinosKm  is  also  a  troublesome  weed  owing  to  its 
hooked  achenes  becoming  entangled  in  the  wool  of  ^  sheep. 
Nicotiana  glauca  springs  up  immediately  wherever  quarries  are 
opened;  Argcmone  Mexicana  has  fairly  established  itself ,  though 
not  yet  abundant ;  and  Amsinclcia  angustifolia^  from  Chili,  has 
been  found  in  Namaqualand. 

THE  L'PPER  REGION,  OR  REGION  OF  COMPOSITES. 

This  Region  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hantam  and  Rogge- 
veld  moimtains  ;  southward  by  the  continuation  of  the  Roggeveld 
range ;  the  Nieuwveld,  the  Sneeuwberg  range  ;  thence  across  by  the 
Boschberg  and  by  the  mountains  about  Daggaboer's  Nek,  towards 
the  north-western  flanks  of  the  Great  Winterberg  mountain ; 
eastward  by  the  watershed  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Fish 
River  from  those  of  the  Kei,  so  as  to  include  the  districts  of 
Tarkastad  and  Albert,  to  the  Orange  River.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  in  part  unexplored.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Dunn,  F.CS.,  who  has  travelled  through  that  part  of  the  country 
for  the  pui'pose  of  exploring  its  geology,  that  the  boundary  line  on 
the  northwest  is  well  marked  and  co-incident  with  the  line  of  his 
Dwyka  Conglomerate  and  the  Karroo  Beds,  the  former  being 
covered  by  the  Twa-grass  {Artltratheyiim  hrevifolkm)  so  characteristic 
of  the  Kalahari  Region,  while  the  latter  bear  the  stunted  bushes 
peculiar  to  this  Region.  This  line  would  begin  near  the  Kabis- 
kouw  mountain,  thence  it  extends  in  a  cmwe  towards  Hope  Town 
where  it  is  certainly  existent  about  thirty  miles  south  of  that  town. 
It  then  runs  northward,  crossing  the  Orange  River.  The  exact 
boundary  in  the  Orange  Free  State  is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  takes  a  wide  curve  eastAvard  between  Bloemfou- 
tein  and  Smithfield,  and  again  cuts  the  Orange  R.  southwest  of 
Aliwal  North.  It  is  thus  an  elevated  country  sloj)ing  gently  from 
the  southern  edge  towards  the  Orange  River,  at  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  from  5,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  I  have  included 
in  the  Region  that  part  of  the  districts  of  Middelbm-g,  Cradoek  and 
Tarkastad,  which  is  formed  by  the  basin  of  the  Great  Fish  River 
above  Dagaboers  Neck.  Is  it  uncertain  whether  this  is  correct. 
Drege  regarded  this  tract  as  belonging  to  the  Kari'oo  Region  ;  but 
he  passed  rapidly  through  it  (as  I  have  also  done)  and  scarcely 
collected  anything.  His  view  would  have  this  consistency  :  that 
it  would  make  the  waters  of  the  whole  Upper  Region  run  into  tJie 
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Orange  River ;  and  those  of  the  whole  Karroo  Region  into  the 
Southern  Ocean.  But  the  tract  in  question  is  nomewhat  more 
elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  Karroo,  and  appeared  to  me  from  its 
deficiency  in  succulents  to  belong  rather  to  the  present  Region. 
The  matter  must  be  decided  by  further  evidence,  since  no  collec- 
tions, so  far  as  I  know,  have  been  made  there. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast  treeless 
plain,  interspersed  at  great  distances  by  a  few  isolated  and  flat- 
topped  mountains,  or  short  ranges  ;  or  lower,  and  then  very  rugged 
rocky  hills.  On  these  hills  or  in  the  few  ravines  of  the  monotonous 
mountain  sides,  may  be  found  a  few  stunted  bushes.  In  fertile 
shallow  vallies  ('*  vleis "),  grassy  patches,  with  more  luxuriant 
bushes  6  to  8  feet  high,  may  be  seen ;  but  trees  never,  except  such 
few  as  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man ;  or  except  the  few 
(chiefly  Salix  ccipensh)  which  fringe  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  where  it  flows  through  this  Region ;  and  the  predomi- 
nant and  constantly  prevailing  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a 
heathy  tract,  or  drj^  elevated  moorland,  covered  with  small  shrub- 
lets  of  a  dull  green  hue,  the  few  intervening  plants  of  different 
growth  which  occur  being  too  small  or  too  few  to  alter  or  modify 
the  general  appearance  above  described. 

Respecting  the  climate  of  this  Region  no  observations  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  excepting  of  the  rainfall,  have  been 
made.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  considerable,  the  summer 
maximum  being  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  Karroo  Region  although 
the  summer  nights  are  always  cool ;  while  the  winter  temperature 
is  much  lower.  Severe  frosts  are  common,  with  occasional  snows 
in  winter  and  hailstorms  in  summer.  The  rains  are  almost 
entirely  in  the  summer  months,  and  usiially  accompanied  by 
thunderstorms.  The  following  list  of  stations  at  which  the 
rainfall  has  been  observed  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more  is 
taken  fi'om  the  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Commission  for  1883, 
I  take  the  stations  in  their  order  from  west  to  east : — Fraserbui-g, 
6-11  inches;  Carnarvon,  778;  Yictoria  West,  9-82;  Richmond, 
11-64;  Hanover,  1377;  Middelbui-g,  14-17;  Colesberg,  12-82; 
Cradock,  13-19  ;  Tarkastad,  17-08. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  plants  chiefly  characteristic  of  this 
Region  are  based  upon  collections  of  507  species  of  flowering  plants 
made  by  myself  chiefly  on  the  loftier  portions  of  the  Grraaff-Reniet 
district  (above  3,750  feet  above  the  sea)  with  a  few  in  the  disti-icts 
of  Murraysburg,  Richmond,  Hanover  and  Colesberg ;  of  331  (other) 
species  collected  by  Drege  in  the  same  districts,  together  with  Albert 
and  Aliwal  North ;  and  of  135  (other)  species  collected  by  Mr.  W. 
Tyson,  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Murraysburg  ;  being  a  total  _  of 
973  species.  These  lists  and  the  calculations  upon  them,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  313,  were  made  some  time  ago.    I  have 
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since  doubted  wlieiher  the  higher  mountain  regions  of  the 
Sneeuwberg,  and  of  Aliwal,  should  not  rather  be  regarded 
as  outlying  tracts  of  the  Tropical  Eegion;  the  conditions  of 
greater  nioistm-e  favouring  the  extension  of  eastern  types  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  immediately  contiguous  lower  levels.  The 
same  conditions  have  permitted  the  lodgment  of  a  very  few  south- 
western types.  The  result  is  to  make  the  Eegion  appear  more 
rich  in  forms  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  to  the  extent  of  probably 
15  per  cent,  of  the  species,  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  genera;  and  in 
so  far  to  increase  the  appearance  of  its  ajffinities  with  the  Tropical 
African  Eegion.  I  regret  that  time  does  not  allow  the  revision 
of  the  list,  and  that  this  statement  must  suffice. 

The  GreraniacejB  are  fairly  numerous,  but  do  not  here  occupy^ 
either  as  to  singularity  of  form,  or  in  respect  of  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals, the  same  prominent  position  they  hold  in  the  preceding 
Eegions.    One  Eutacea,  Barosma  venusta,  occurs  on  the  Koudveld 
Mountain,  at  about  6,000  feet;  also  two  Phylicae  on  the  moun- 
tains near  GraafE-Eeinet.    The  sj)ecies  of  Ehus  (Taai-bosch)  are 
numerous,  13  being  recorded  in  our  list.    Leguminosae  are  mostly 
small  and  inconspicuous  shrublets  of  the  genera  Lotononis,  Argyro- 
lobiima,  Indigofera,  and  Lessertia.    Lessertia  annularis  is  said  to 
have  poisonous  effects  upon  cattle.    The  only  handsome  plant  of 
the  Order,  which  has  here  19  genera  and  52  species,  is  the  wide-, 
spread  Sutherkindiafrutescens.    Acacia  horrida,  the  only  tree  of  the 
Order,  and  the  only  species  of  that  genus  occurring  in  the  Eegion,, 
hardly  belongs  strictly  to  it,  being  found  only  sparingly  in  sheltered 
valleys  of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  &c.    A  few  species  of  Cliff ortia  are 
outliers  of  the  South-western  type  growing  only  on  the  highest 
mountains.    Crassulacese,  similarly,  though  our  list  includes  33. 
species,  are  found  very  sparingly  everywhere  except  upon  the 
southern  border  of  the  Eegion;   and  are  few  in  individuals., 
Guthriea  capensk  is  a  curious  Passifloraceous  plant  with  the  habit 
of  a  Primrose,  only  found  hitherto  upon  the  highest  parts  of  the- 
Sneeuwbergen.    Ficoidece  are  very  deficient  in  individuals,  and 
the  majority  of  those  in  our  lists  belong  to  the  warmer  parts  about 
Murraysburg.    Eubiaceae  have  11  species  only,  chiefly  of  Anthos-. 
permum,  Eubia,  and  Gralium.  It  is  in  Compositae  that  we  find  the- 
great  strength  of  this  Eegion,  there  being  not  less  than  61  genera 
with  231  species.    The  largest  genera  are  Helichrysum  with  36, 
species;  Senecio  with  35  species;  Berkheya,  11;   Emyops,  10; 
Pentzia  and  Oazania  each  8  species.    The  species  most  numerous, 
in  individuals  are  Chrijsocoma  temnfolia,  a  small  shrublet  of  little 
or  no  value  for  stock,  covering  vast  tracks  in  the  central  part  of  the- 
Eegion  not  indeed  sociably,  but  intermingled  with  others,  also,  for- 
the  most  part,  CompositoD ;  IlcUchri/sum  hamulosum,  Enocephalus 
(jlahor,  and  other  species ;  Pmtzia  glohom,  P.  BurcheUii,  F.  Coopen\ 
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all  good  stock  plants;  Othonno2)His  dnytiuefoUa  and  0.  pallem ; 
Eio'j/ojys  spp.;  Gamolcpin  trifnrcata ;  Tnpterk  leptoloha,  T.  spines- 
ccns ;  Arctotis  stoechadifoUa,  l^c.  Five  species  of  Ericaceje  are 
found  on  the  highest  mountains  only.  Ebenaceae  have  five  species 
of  Eoyena  and  Euclea,  usually  stunted  rigid  bushes.  Oka  verru- 
cosa (the  Olive)  is  sparingly  distributed,  and  grows  very  poorly. 
Of  Asclepiadere  there  are  twelve  genera  and  27  species.  Three 
species  of  Lycium  are  scattered,  and  one  of  them  is  a  characteristic 
shrub  of  the  bleak  and  dreary  Eoggeveld.  Scrophularineae  are  well 
represented  in  20  genera  and  38  species,  of  which  the  beautiful 
deep  blue  flowers  of  AptosiiiiKm  depreismni,  and  the  sky  blue 
Peliostomum  origamkles,  alone  deserve  notice,  and  are  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Ml/igozum  tricJtotonium  is  a  Bignoniaceous  shrub  with 
handsome  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  this  as  well  as  to  the 
Karroo  Region.  Acanthacese  are  deficient,  having  only  5  species ; 
Selaginese,  15  ;  Labiatse,  18  ;  Thymeleae  only  7,  of  which  Arthro- 
■solen  polyccphalm,  a  useless  wiry  shrub,  grows  almost  sociably  in 
some  spots.  8aJix  Caperms  is  only  found  in  a  few  sheltered 
valleys  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Region,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River. 

Amongst  the  Monocotyledons  Orchidete  have  four  species  all  of 
the  higher  mountains,  Irideao  are  greatly  diversified,  having 
12  genera  and  20  species.  Amaryllidete  are  nearly  as  many, 
Brumvigia^  niultifora  being  one  of  the  handsomest,  and  there  are 
■several  species  of  Hypoxis  mostly  from  the  eastern  mountains. 
Aroidefe  are  entirely  absent.  Liliacete  are  numerous ;  A  loes  are 
very  few ;  and  there  are  several  species  of  Kniphofia  (4) ;  Scilla 
(4)  ;  Ornithogalum  (4)  ;  Bulbine  (5) ;  Asparagus  (7)  ;  in  all  20 
genera  with  47  species.  Of  Restiacete,  3  have  been  found  on  the 
highest  mountains,  outliers  from  the  S.W.  Region.  Cyperacese 
have  22  species,  including  2  Carices.  Grraminete  occupy  a  high 
position  with  37  genera  and  78  species.  Though  thus  highly 
diversified  they  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  landscape 
of  the  country,  everywhere  occurring  in  isolated  tufts,  usually  far 
apart  from  each  other.  Those  most  abundant  in  individuals 
■appear  to  be  Andropogon  marginatm,  Anthistiria  ciliata,  Aristida 
vestita,  &c.,  Dantlioma  disticha,  D.  riUosa  and  others,  Eragrostis 
hrizoides,  E.  striata,  3Ielica  dendroides  {DronJcgras  of  the  Colonists, 
from  its  apparently  intoxicating  efPects  upon  cattle  which  feed 
upon  it),  Fcstuca  scahra,  &c.,  but  I  speak  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  I  have  actually  visited. 

The  following  list  of  the  sequence  of  Orders  according  to  their 
number  in  species  is  prepared  from  the  collections  already  men- 
tioned : — 
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Composite  Region  (Easteek  Portion). 

Per  cent. 

1.  Compositse   23'6 

2.  Graminete    . .       . .       . .       •  •       •  •        . .  8' 

3.  Leguminosse          ..        ..        ..       ■•        ••  ^'3 

4.  LiliaceiB       . .  . .        . .        . .        . .  -I'S 

5.  Scroplnilarinese      ..       ..       ..        ..        . .  3"9 

6.  Crassulacere  . .        ..       ..       ..       ..        ..  3'3 

7.  Asclepiadeaj . .        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  2'7 

8.  G-eraniacese  ..       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  2'5 

9.  Ficoidete   2-4 

10.  Cyperacefe   ..        ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  2-2 

11.  Iridese    2-0 

12.  Amaryllidese         ..        ..        ..       ..        ..  1'9 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  abundance  of  Composite  is  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Region.  Here  also,  the  pre- 
jipnderance  of  individuals  is  immensely  in  excess  of  the  nimierical 
proportion  of  species. 

As  in  the  Karroo  Region,  Rutaceoe,  Ericacete,  RestiacefB,  are 
practically  absent ;  Braniacese,  Pena^eaceee,  and  Proteaeese,  abso- 
lutely so.  In  comparison  with  the  Karroo  Flora,  Crassulaceae  and 
Ficoidece  occupy  a  much  lower  position  ;  while  in  this  case  again 
the  reduced  proportion  of  species  by  no  means  represents  the 
paucity  of  individuals.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance  the 
relations  with  tte  Karroo  Region  are  considerable  in  identical 
genera  and  species  ;  in  a  similar  deficiency  of  Rubiacete,  Acanthacese, 
Verbenacese  and  Aroidcse ;  and  it  may  hereafter  be  found  desirable 
to  treat  the  two  Regions  as  sub-divisions  of  one. 

With  respect  to  the  Tropical  African  Region  and  the  South 
Western  Region  the  differences  are  more  marked,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  predominating  Orders  of  each. 

The  naturalised  plants  of  foreign  origin  call  for  little  remark. 
Those  from  Eiu'ope  are  confined  to  a  few  wayside  weeds,  or  weeds 
of  cultivation.  Xanthium  spinosum  is  a  troublesome  pest ;  Argemoue 
Mexicana  and  Datum  Metel  have  established  themselves  near  the 
Orange  River.  The  Opuntia  Tuna  (?)  so  annoying  in  the  Karroo 
Region,  is  here  little  seen,  only  a  few  individuals  straggling  up  the 
warmer  vallies  of  the  mountains  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Region. 

THE  KALAHARI  REGION. 

This  Region  extends  but  a  slight  distance  into  the  Colony,  and 
since  our  knowledge  of  its  Flora  excepting  the  eastern  part,  is 
still  comparatively  small,  I  shall  make  but  few  remarks  concerning 
it.  Grisebaeh  (loc.  cit.)  has  carefully  collected  all  that  was  known 
up  to  1872,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  pages  for  more  details 
than  can  be  given  here. 

The  northern  boundary  begins  on  the  coast  at  about  18°  S.  lat., 
thence  runs  nearly  due  east,  until  it  reaches  about  30°  of  east 
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longitude,  when  it  turns  south  to  the  Orange  River,  crosses  this 
near  Hope  Town,  runs  westwardly  along  the  river  and  south  of  it 
conterminouslj  with  the  boundary  of  our  Composite  Eegion,  until 
it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kabiskouw  Mountain ;  thence 
northerly  along  the  east  side  of  the  Namaqualand  mountains  to 
the  Orange  River.  Where  it  touches  the  coast  again  is  unknown. 
It  thus  includes  Grreat  Namaqualand,  Damaraland,  Ovampoland, 
Bechunaland,  and  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  Free  State. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  mostly  very  sandy,  and  generally 
speaking  surface  water  is  everywhere  very  scarce,  and  springs  in- 
frequent. Nevertheless,  when  they  do  occur  they  are  sometimes 
strong  and  copious,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  im- 
mense stores  of  underground  water  exist  at  no  great  depth  over  ^ 
large  part  of  the  Region. 

The  climate  is  not  yet  well  known.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
great,  the  nights  cool,  and  even  frosty  in  winter,  and  the  rain- 
fall which  does  not  seem  to  be  inconsiderable,  is  entirely  one  of 
summer  thunderstorms.  In  the  colonial  Karroo  the  soil  being 
baked,  a  large  part  of  the  rain  runs  off  to  the  sea ;  here,  on  account 
of  the  sandy  natm-e  of  the  soil,  the  greater  part  is  retained,  and, 
in  the  case  of  heavy  falls,  goes  to  increase  the  underground  stores. 
The  coast  strip  from  16°  S.  down  to  the  Orange  River  mouth,  and 
bounded  by  the  interior  mountains,  is  even  more  diy  and  rainless 
than  that  of  Little  Namaqualand,  and  probably  should  be  joined 
with  the  Karroo  Region  of  the  Colony. 

The  Kalahari  is  essentially  a  grass  country  interspersed  with 
isolated  shrubs  or  trees.  Towards  the  northern  boundary,  which 
there  corresponds  with  the  southern  limit  of  palms,  these  trees  are 
grouped  in  dense  forests.  Further  south  the  country  is  open. 
After  the  summer  rains  the  grasses,  which  do  not  grow  con- 
tinuously like  turf,  but  in  tufts  like  stooling  wheat,  shoot  up 
rapidly  and  acquire  a  height  of  three  or  f oui"  feet,  sometimes  even 
of  five  and  six  feet.  East  of  the  copper  mines  of  Namaqualand 
they  have  frequently  been  cut  by  the  natives,  and  brought  in  loads 
for  sale  as  fodder.  Species  of  Aristida  (Twa-gras)  are  the  most 
abundant,  but  there  are  others  coarser,  and  some  of  spinous  growth. 

The  trees  appear  to  be  chiefly  AcacifB  of  several  species,  of  which 
A.  girafae  (the  Kameel  doom),  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed" ;  others  are  armed  with  formidable  thorns.  These  occui-  also 
though  sparingly,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Orange  River ;  and 
from  their  existence,  from  the  abundance  of  Twa  grass,  the  presence 
of  certain  genera  which  do  not  occur  further  south  and  the  absence 
of  the  composite  shrubs,  we  may  infer  that  this  tract,  known  as 
Bushmanland,  belongs  to  the  Kalahari  Region.  The  much 
controverted  point  as  to  whether  the  Orange  River  forms  the  floral 
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boundary  of  the  Colony,  may  now  he  regarded  as  decided  in  the 
negative*  The  Olive  of  the  Colony  {0/ea  verrucosa),  also  occurs- 
here,  and  a  number  of  smaller  shrubs  as  Capparis,  Zizyphus,. 
Gri-ewia,  Ehus,  Tarchonanthus,  Vangueria,  Euelea,  Eoyena, 
Lyciimi,  &c.  The  Mesembryanthemums  of  the  Cape,  and  other 
succulent  Ficoidete,  as  also  Crassulacese,  appear  to  be  very  scarce, 
though  not  entirely  absent.  A  species  of  Atriplex  is  regarded  as 
valuable  for  stock  in  Bechuanaland.  As  very  little  is  generally 
known  respecting  the  plants  found  in  this  Region,  I  will  give  the 
following  list  of  genera  mentioned  by  Burchell,  who  travelled  be- 
yond Litakun,  collected  by  Dr.  Muskett  near  Hope  Town,  or 
found  by  myself  near  Kimberley  and  Barkly,  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  Region  :  Clematis,  Cissampelos,  Sisymbrium,  Helio- 
phila,  Senebiera,  Lepidimn,  Cleome,  Cadaba,  Capparis,  Oligomeris, 
Polygala,  Anacampseros,  Talinum,  Sida,  Sphseralcea,  Hibiscus, 
Meihania,  Hermannia,  Maherina,  Grewia,  Corchorus,  Triaspis, 
Celastrus,  Zizyphus,  Aitonia,  Rhus,  Crotalaria,  Argyrolobium, 
Psoralea,  Indigofera,  Bolusia,  Sesbania,  Yigna,  Cassia,  Bauhinia, 
Elephantorrhiza,  Vahlia,  Cotyledon,  Myriophyllum,  Terminalia^ 
Combretum,  Mesembryanthemum,  Tetragonia,  Aizoon,  Phar- 
naceum,  Vangueria,  Vernonia,  Pteronia,  Nidorella,  NoUetia, 
Chrysocoma,  Tarchonanthus,  Helichrysum,  G-eigeria,  Pentzia, 
Senecio,  Othonnopsis,  Osteospermmn,  Wahlenbergia,  Lobelia, 
Royena,  Euclea,  Menodora,  Olea,  Raphionacme,  Pachypodnim, 
Gomphocarpus,  Doemia,  Barrowia,  Ceropegia,  Sebtea,  Chironia, 
Trichodesma,  Heliotropium,  Lithospermum,  Ipomtea,  Convolvulus,. 
Evolvulus,  Falkia,  Solanum,  Lycium,  Aptosimum,  Peliostomum,. 
Nemesia,  Rhigozum,  Pterodiscus,  Harpagophytum,  Sesammn, 
Barleria,  Justicia,  Bouchea,  Ocimum,  Salvia,  Stachys,  Leucas, 
Boerhaavia,  Celosia,  Hermbstaedtia,  Sericocoma,  Atriplex,  Salsola^ 
Oxygonum,  Arthrosolen,  Loranthus,  Euphorbia,  Croton,  Ficus,. 
Salix,  Lanaria,  Cyanella,  Babiana,  Grladiolus,  Crinum,  Brunsvigia, 
Buphane,  Asparagus,  Aloe,  Bulbine,  Eriospermum,  Anthericmn, 
Tulbaghia,  Dipcadi,  Ornithogalum,  Cyperus,  Andropogon,  Anthis- 
tiria,  Aristida. 

On  the  west  coast  near  Walwich  Bay  is  the  very  remarkable 
WelwiUcJda  mirahiUs,  (Tumboa)  of  the  Order  Gnetacete ;  and  the 
singular  Cucurbit,  Acanthmicyos  horrkla,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used 
by  the  natives. 

Towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Region,  including  part  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Free  State  the  Flora  passes  gradually  over  to  that 
of  the  Tropical  African  Region,  and  is  especially  rich  in  tropical 
types  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  well-lmown  Magaliesbergen. 

*  On  this  point  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  infonnation  to  Mr.  E.J.  Dunn,  and  also 
to  Dr.  E.  B.  Muskett  of  Hope  Town,  who  firat  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  statements 
on  this  subject  of  Burchell,  usually  so  accurate,  were  mistaken. 
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The  collections  in  the  Transvaal  have  been  considerable,  but  I  do 
not  treat  of  them  here  chiefly  because  of  their  intermediate 
character. 

European  Plants  in  f/ie  Cape  Colony. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  European  plants  found  in  the 
Cape  Colony  apply  to  all  those  parts  of  the  several  Regions  I 
have  visited ;  but  not  to  KafPraria  and  Natal,  which  I  do  not 
know,  except  from  the  reports  of  others.  I  have  abeady  referred 
to  the  fact  that  such  plants  are  fjeldom  found  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  human  habitations,  or  from  waysides. 
One  may  walk  for  a  whole  day  over  mountain-sides,  or  even  plains, 
and  scarcely  see  a  European  plant.  On  Table  Mountain,  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  close  to  Cape  Town,  the  resort  of  Europeans 
for  200  years  past,  if  the  observer  leaves  the  low  vallies,  where,  up 
to  500  feet,  the  common  species  I  have  named  above  on  page  296 
may  be  found*  together  with  such  plants  as  Verbena  officinalin, 
Verbaseum  virgatim,  Phytolacca  decanclra,  Sanicuhi  JEuropaea, 
Sypochaeris  glabra,  Anagallis  arvensis,  &c.,  he  will  find  little  or 
nothing  beyond.  In  fact  I  can  remember  no  plant  at  an  elevation 
of  1,000  feet  except  Bartsia  Trixago,  and  even  that  is  by  no  means 
frequent.  It  is  almost  the  same  on  the  plains  when  one  has  left 
houses  and  roads  a  few  miles  away.  By  some  watercourse  or 
stream,  Epilohium  Iiirsutiun,  LytJiruni  hyssopifoUum,  Cotxda  eorono- 
pifoUa,  or  some  other  water-loving  plants  may  be  met  with,  but 
little  else.  Nor  is  the  case  different  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony 
and  on  the  higher  mountains.  On  the  highest  parts  of  Compass- 
berg  (8,500  feet  ?)  and  on  the  Winterhoeksberg  (6,500  feet)  I  did 
not  find  a  single  European  species,  or  indeed  any  foreign  species. 
It  is  true  the  situation  was  there  unfavourable  for  many  plants, 
being  steep,  rocky  and  sometimes  dry.  Yet  the  first  named  has 
summer  thunderstorms  and  winter  snows,  and  the  latter  regular 
winter  rain  and  snow,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some 
hardy  aljDine  species  could  here  have  found  a  lodgment.  On 
the  lower  mountains  of  the  Eastern  Region  may  be  found 
Thalktrum  minus,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Bartsia  Trixago  ;  I  can 
recollect  no  others.  On  the  Sneeuwberg  mountains  the  first-named 
and  Blitum  virgatum. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  arrival  of  the  majority  of  the 
introduced  foreign  plants  in  South  Africa  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date ;  of  the  great  bulk  of  them  probably  contemporaneous  \vitli 
that  of  civilized  man. 

The  subject  of  Eiiropean  genera  found  within  the  Colony  is  a 
much  wider  one  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  enter  upon  it  here. 

*  I  have  there  omitted  Erigeron  Canademc,  a  common  wayside  weed. 
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Summanj. 

Speaking  generally,  and  disregarding  exceptions,  the  Flora  of 
the  Regions  of  South  Africa  is  distinguished  : — • 

1.  By  its  highly  differentiated  character. 

2.  By  its  want  of  luxuriance  of  growth  (but  from  this  the 

Tropical  Region  must  be  excepted), 

3.  By  the  narrow  distribution  area  of  each  species. 

4.  By  the  deficiency  of  trees. 

5.  By  the  paucity  of  sociable  plants. 

6.  By  its  power  to  resist  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders. 


STATISTICS— POPULATION,  EEVENUE,  COMMERCE 
AND  CUSTOMS  TAKIFF. 


The  statistics  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  not  as  complete  in  some 
respects  as  could  be  desii'ed.  Since  the  census  of  1875,  there  has 
been  no  official  enumeration  of  the  population,  agricultural  indus- 
tries, or  pastoral  productions.  But  with  regard  to  Eevenue  and 
Expenditure,  the  public  Assets  and  Liabilities,  and  the  Trade 
transactions  of  the  Colony,  the  returns  available  are  most  full  and 
accurate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  tables. 

A  computation  has  been  made  of  the  area  and  population  of  the 
Colony,  including  Griqualand  West,  the  Transkeian  Territories 
and  Griqualand  East,  and  the  results  give  a  total  area  of  213,636'1 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,252,347  persons,  of  whom  340,000 
are  European  or  white,  and  the  remainder  coloured  or  native  races. 

Erom  the  other  statistics  at  our  disposal,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Colony,  in  a  brief 
and  succinct  form : — 


Public  Revenue  (1884-85)  :— 
From  taxation 
For  services  rendered 
Income  from  Colonial  estates 
Fines,  forfeitures,  interest,  &c. 


£1, 
1, 


650,841 
351,799 
236,636 
78,876 


Public  expenditure  (1884-5) 
Government  Public  Debt 
Corporate  Bodies  Debt    . . 

Valuation  of  fixed  Property  for  rateable  pui-poses 
Area  of  Crown  Lands  undisposed  of    . , 
Extent  of  Railways  opened 
Do.    Telegraph  Lines 
Roads,  Main  and  Divisional 
Number  of  Vines  in  the  Colony  . . 
Diamonds,  production  of  (1884-5) 

Do.      declared  value  exported 
Wool  exported  1885,  quantity   . . 

Do.       declared  value 
Mohair  exported  1885,  quantity.. 

Do.  value 
Ostrich  feathers  exported  1885  . . 

Do.  value 
Copper  ore,  exported  1885 

Do.  value 

Hides,  ox  and  cow,  exported  1885  (number  of) 
Do.  value 

Skins  (goat  and  sheep)  exported  1885,  number  of 
Do.  value  of 

Tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared  1885. 
Do.  of  Foreign  vessels 


£3,318,152 

£3,375,682 

£20,417,227 

£1,254,935 

£37,799,508 

45,298,808  acres 

1,599  miles 

8,663  miles  of  wire 

8,400  miles 

70,000,000  vines 

2,282,4331  carats 
£2,553,671" 

34,432,562  lbs. 
£1,426,108 

5,251,301  lbs. 
£204,018 

251,084  lbs. 
£585,278 

20,213  tons 
£395,675 

290,010 
£128,915 

3,827,336 
£295,840 
5,106,328  tons 

275,789  tons 

are  shewn  in  detail 


The  commercial  transactions  of  the  Colony 
in  the  accompanying  Customs  Trade  Returns  (Tables  A  and  B), 
giving  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  articles  imported  and  entered 
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for  consumption  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles 
of  export.  But  to  illustrate  how  materially  these  trade  operations 
add  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  we  present  a  return  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  period  from 
1880  to  1885  :— 


Exports,  total  value  of,  from  1880-85 
Imports,  total  value  of,  from  1880-85  .. 
Total  value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  1880-85. , 
Imports  from  the  CJnited  Kingdom,  1880-85  . , 
Do.    from  British  Possessions  do. 
Do.    from  Foreign  Countries  do. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1880-85 
■  Do.    to  British  Possessions  do. 
Do.    to  Foreign  Countries  do. 


£ 

45,852,234 
44,473,151 
90,325,385 
34,336,687 
0,696,352 
3,444,112 
43,292,760 
821,110 
1,738,374 


The  sources  of  Colonial  Revenue  are  customs  duty,  excise  duty, 
transfer  duty,  auction  duty,  succession  duty,  bank  note  duty, 
house  duty,  and  stamps,  licences,  and  office  fees.  Besides  these, 
there  are  receipts  from  railways,  telegraphs,  post  offices,  lands  and 
mines,  forests,  native  hut-tax,  tolls  on  bridges,  &c. 

Although  the  Revenue  for  the  last  year  shows  a  decline  in 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  general  depression  and  slirinkage  of 
business,  the  annexed  comparative  statement  (prepared  by  the 
Hon.  0.  Abercrombie  Smith,  Controller  and  Auditor-General)  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  from  1870  to  1885  (vide 
table  E)  demonstrates  the  remarkable  financial  prosperity  which 
the  Colony  enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period.  Begin- 
ning on  the  1st  January,  1870,  with  a  balance  deficit  of  over  a 
million  sterling,  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  for  a 
continuous  number  of  years  was  such  as  to  clear  off  the  deficit, 
and  leave  a  surplus  of  over  half  a  million  on  the  30th  June, 
1885. 

The  table  C  exhibits  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  public 
Revenue  has  been  applied  from  1867  to  1885.  In  the  Expenditure 
for  the  nine  financial  years,  chargeable  to  ordinary  revenue,  it  will 
be  seen  that  £1,143,930  was  disbursed  for  Native  Affairs,  including 
the  education  of  natives,  and  £1,782,604  for  internal  Defence. 

The  table  D  shows  the  various  services  for  which  the  loans  now 
constituting  the  public  debt  have  been  raised  and  appropriated, 
namely,  railways,  harbours,  bridges,  buildings,  telegraphs,  irriga- 
tion works,  immigration,  and   suppression  of  native  rebellion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  item — expenditure  for  native 
rebellion,  chiefiy  in  Basutoland,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  Colony  has  been  incurred  on  works,  either  of  a  directly 
reproductive  and  remunerative  character  or  of  permanent  improve- 
ment, many  of  which  are  now  contributing  to  a  large  extent 
towards  the  payment  of  interest,  and  most  of  them  in  course  of 
time  wiU  become  income-producing  investments. 
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EEVENtJE  (ACTUAL)  IN  DETAIL  FOE, 


I  f  \?  1  "HG  Al? 

KliiV  JliiN  \J  Vd. 

\  10C54-0. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

■»  OOrt  DO 

1882-83. 

1S83-4. 

(  .'ustoins  (int'lud- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

... 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ineHiii-bouvDues) 

005981 

775776 

923597 

983456 

1198054 

1356947 

11197,52 

one /f  no 

yuo4yy 

LiU  id  Sales 

68830 

5091.3 

46081 

78772 

77385 

68329 

49710 

35086 

18930 

T,aud  He  venue  .. 

114108 

90325 

108466 

178419 

161134 

180139 

19.3422 

200587 

Kent  (exclusive 

2503 

2716 

3855 

8169 

19616 

32116 

23529 

20214 

18795 

of  Land) 

9996< 

93/ 98 

Tiansl'er  Dues... 

7736S 

72082 

86703 

98936 

129063 

140604 

123442 

A  uction  Dues  . . . 

20999 

19652 

26960 

24733 

32503 

34617 

31284 

21078 

18296 

Siiueession  Dues 

6193 

7222 

7565 

8456 

7658 

1 1.352 

12531 

11637 

12999 

'i'axes,  House 

IS 

8 

58428 

86457 

70331 

75916 

87535 

89358 

90001 

Duty 
Stamps  and 

( 133397 

112109 

125868 

97.S46 

99981 

118872 

138121 

178952 

213434 

Stamped  Licences 

\  86066 

102014 

^  ctA  nof\ 
124280 

Bank  Notes  Duly 

8136 

6957 

8388 

9306 

13682 

18732 

15740 

11067 

9980 

Postage ... 

60306 

61482 

70542 

776.31 

920S9 

iUbooo 

11 1 fil Q 

ii4uiy 

Excise  Duty 

63522 

74104 

49566 

58293 

43103 

194682 

94686 

Fines,  Fox'l'eitures, 
iv  Fees  oi  ijourt 

17.894 

^ 15673 

) 

15165 

18567 

24792 

24951 

21573 

16942 

) 

/  15113 

r  ees  oi  Uiiice  . . . 

8078 

\  5991 

.3297 

6(  45 

RI  4Q 

oi'ty 

Siile.s  of  Govern- 

3165 

2744 

11943 

1458 

1700 

2727 

1272 

931 

796 

ment  Property 

Reimbursements 

1.8011 

36101 

58107 

110,347 

90949 

90015 

92865 

102409 

110745 

Mines   

18760 

22919 

26036 

37629 

24271 

Sliscellaneous 

163 

5569 

.3237 

1205 

3262 

5736 

6606 

11175 

28886 

Iteeoipts 

Interest  &  Pi'e- 

4497 

3016 

21851 

20050 

15174 

4773 

9330 

26140 

22037 

iniuras 

Special  Receipts 

2",69 

2368 

3091 

13815 

20148 

26888 

117419 

29106 

18094 

Railway  Receipts 

186-139 

274545 

396162 

564532 

739206 

966856 

941509 

920066 

1027030 

Telegraph  Receipts 

20937 

23419 

29633 

35837 

54741 

63224 

52271 

50809* 

52301 

Rex'enue  from 

Tiunskein  Teni- 

tories 

29763 

20773 

Include 

d  above 

Stores  issued  ... 

4866 

1707 

929 

1551 

fa]7 

613 

1638 

3578 

841 

Total 

1.323207 

1588010 

2083818 

25.36908 

2999903  ' 

3525472 

3306538 

2953529 

3318152 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Return  of  the  Total  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Value  of  Imports  from  and 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countiues  during  each  of 
the  last  Six  Years. 


PARTICULARS. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Imports  

Exports  

£ 

8,092,043 
7,858,046 

£ 

9,787,140 
8,600,310 

£ 

9,660,641 
8,561,458 

£ 

6,680,942 
7,576,415 

£ 

5,260,697 
7,031,744 

£ 

4,991,688 
6,224,261 

Imports  and  Expoi-ts  . . . 

15,950,089 

18,387,450 

18,222,099 

14,257,357 

12,292,441 

11,215,949 

Ihiiled  Kingdom. 
Imports  from 
Exports  to   

6,183,309 
7,478,821 

7,739,2 M 
8,092,820 

7,61.3,.396 
8,113,936 

4,899,402 
7,142,330 

4,023,819 
6,602,193 

3,877.537 
5,862,650 

/ii'itish  PoftBessions, 
Imports  from 
Exports  to   

1,118,181 
89,701 

1,036,4,30 
326,062 

1,074,301 
131,409 

1,051,862 
100,272 

7.36,618 
90,580 

678,960 
83,086 

Fnrhiipi  Oountrins. 
Imports  from 
Exports  to   

790,553 
289,524 

1,011,486 

181,428 

972,944 
316,113 

729,678 
333,813 

500,260 
338,971 

435,191 

278,525 

NoTK.— Specie  included  in  above  Returns. 
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SHIPPING. 


■Return  of  the  Total  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  entered  and 
cleared  during  each  of  the  last  six  years. 


PARTICULARS, 



1  QQt 

loot. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1685. 

Inwahds  : 

 , 

—  

British 

No. 

1,785 

1,874 

1,935 

1,853 

1,698 

1  711 

Foreign 

Tons. 

2,123,091 

2,327,877 

2,858,906 

2,832,833 

2,517,707 

2,500,419 

No. 

329 

438 

393 

282 

225 

297 

Tons. 

133,314 

213,113 

199,970 

157,444 

133,299 

154,&'j9 

Total 

No. 

2,114 

2,312 

2,328 

2,135 

1,923 

2,008 

OUTWAUD 

Tons. 

2,256,405 

2,540,910 

3,058,876 

2,990,277 

2,651,006 

2,715,058 

British 

No. 

1,784 

1,854 

1,942 

1,829 
2,808,690 

1,720 
2,528,621 

1,703 

Tons. 

2,093,663 

2,334,767 

2,837,636 

2,544,015 

Foreign 

No. 

319 

406 

389 

286 

235 

293 

Tons. 

127,250 

191,824 

196,.379 

160,568 

142,490 

1,%3,182 

Total 

No. 

2,103 

2,260 

2,331 

2,U5 

1,955 

1,996 

Tons. 

2,220,913 

2,526,591 

3.034,015 

2,969,238 

2,671,111 

2.697,797 

F.  AV.  BURROWS, 
Collector. 


IJIMIGRATION. 

'Return-  of  the  Number  of  Immigrants  introduced  into  the  Colony  from  Euiope  through  the 
Agency  of  the  Government  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  London  Emigi-ation 
Office. 


YEAR. 

Ordinary 
or 

Govei'ument. 

A  ided. 

Total 
Souls. 

» 

Grand 
Total 
Souls. 

d 

d 

a 

o 

^ 

d 

CJ 

1 

d 

d 

g 
S 

^ 

d 

P 

G 

.g 
o 

■3 

a> 

< 

Ordinary 
and 
Aided 

August,  1873  to  December  31st,  '73 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
18''8. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 

377 
776 
1283 
1312 
927 

314 

54 
20 
33 
93 
105 

49 

75 
20 
28 
156 
290 
not 
112 
not 
not 
not 
not 

4 
92 
202 
307 
425 
given 
415 
given 
given 
given 
given 
72 

35 
105 
190 
253 

231 
... 

117 

46 
140 
214 
212 

216 
103 

506 
816 
1344 
1561 
1322 
467 
470 
1205 
1550 
1246 
361 

4 
173 
447 
711 
S90 
289 
862 
1402 
2(>13 
.3399 
1029 
292 

510 

989 
1791 
2272 
2212 

756 
1332 
2607 
4163 
4645 
1390 

292 

10848 

12111 

22959 

German  Agriculturists. 
1883. 

83 

75 

220 

378 

378 

23337 

Note  —Ordinary  or  Govenimeut  Immigrants  consisted  of  Agriculturists  settled  under  tlie 
Regulations;  skilled  labourers  for  Railway  aud  other  Public  Works;  and  Recruits  for  Uie 
•Cape  Mounted  Rillos  and  Cape  Intantiy  Regiments.  ^  c      •  i    i    .,,1  i  „ 

Aided  Immigrants  comprised  the  class  of  Domestic  Servants,  Ai-tizans,  &c.,  luli-oduced  by 
Employers  in  the  Colony. 


TAND  ALIENATED. 


323. 


1885, 

PAKTICULARS. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

first  6 
months. 

Titles  issued 

No. 

1,087 

859 

1,000 

1,828 

2,070 

549 

Extent  alienated 

acres 

2  790  ihofb) 

2,462,193(6) 

2,309,166(i) 

904,046(i) 

Purchase  amount 

37,759 

4,899 

paid   

£ 

68,206 

63,707 

49,811 

51,686 

Annual  quitrent 
payable 

£ 

13,206 

11,537 

10,448 

15,202 

23,785 

5,653 

Area     of  the 

131,711,600 

Colony  (a)  ... 

acres 

131,711,6C0 

131,711,600 

131,711,600 

131,711,600 

131,711,600 

Area  disposed  of 

acres 

7-4,810,670 

77,946,937 

80,737,387 

83,199,580 

85,508,746 

86,412,792 

Area  undisposed  of 

acres 

56,900,930 

53,764,663 

50,974,213 

48,512,020 

46,202,854 

45,298,808 

a).  Inclusive  of  East  and  West  Griqualand,  exclusive  of  Tembuland  and  Transkei. 
bj.  Exclusive  of  Tembuland  and  Transkei. 

A.  DE  SMIDT,  Surveyor-General. 


VALUATION  OF  PEOPERTY  FOR  DIVISIONAL  COUNCIL  PURPOSES, 


Divisions. 

Date. 

Amount. 

Cape 

1883 

£ 

4,979,352 

Port  Elizabeth    . . 

1881 

1,960,516 

Kimberley 

1882 

1,711,751 

Victoria  West 

1881 

1,200,861 

Cradock    . . 

1585 

1,090,040 

Oudtshoom 

1885 

1,067,390 

Paarl 

1885 

1,038,027 

Albany 

1883 

993,948 

Richmond. . 

1881 

859,057 

Albert 

1881 

840,000 

Fraserberg 

1885 

831,328 

Graafl-Reinet 

1885 

827,944 

Queen's  Town    . . 

1881 

822,699 

King  Wm's.  Town 

1883 

795,496 

Beaufort  West    . . 

1885 

783,966 

Somerset  . . 

1884 

747,613 

Colesberg  . , 

1880 

714,311 

Uitenhage 

1884 

704,248 

Robertson . . 

1880 

699,316 

Malmesbury 

1884 

670,664 

Swollen  dam 

1881 

606,842 

Caledon    . . 

1880 

587,262 

Middleburg 

1884 

580,754 

Worcester 

1884 

573,285 

Hope  Town 

1884 

544,539 

Prince  Albert 

1885 

527,055 

Carnarvon          . . 

1882 

502,122 

Stellenbosch 

1882 

485,694 

Bedford 

1884 

453,643 

Willowmore 

1881 

444,446 

Tarka 

1881 

427,752 

HerschellNo.D.C. 

East  London 

1881 

416,354 

JJate. 

Amount . 

£ 

1885 

402,948> 

1880 

396,533 

1885 

371,919 

1885 

369,181 

1880 

362,533 

1885 

357,565 

1885 

349,212 

1882 

340,000 

1882 

323,367 

1885 

300,436 

1883 

302,850 

1881 

295,284 
295,076 

1881 

1885 

282,263 

1881 

272,214 

1880 

263,888 

1884 

261,289 

1885 

260,645 

1881 

232,651 

1883 

221,657 

1881 

212,627 

1885 

206,000 

1885 

181,067 

1881 

180,606 

1885 

171,957 

1883 

161,414 

1880 

158,468 

1881 

154,307 

1884 

144,208 

1882 

142,681 

1884 

123,235 

1883 

112,927 

1853 

110,225 

37,799,508 

Divisions. 


Riversdale 
Aliwal  North 
Herbert    . . 
Mossel  Bay 
Calvinia   . . 
Tulbagh  .. 
Murraysburg 
Wodehouse 
Aberdeen 
Fort  Beaufort 
Hay 

Hanover  . . 

Barkly  West 

Humansdorp 

Barkly  East 

ClanwiUiam 

J  ansenville 

George 

Ladismith 

Piquetberg 

Uniondale 

.Bredasdorp 

Alexandria 

Cathcart  . . 

Knysna    , . 

Stockenstroom 

Bathurst  . . 

Namaqualand 

Victoria  East 

Stutterheim 

Peddle 

Komgha  . . 

Simon's  Town 

Total 


X  2 


CAPE  COLONY  TAEIFF  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 


Agricultural  Implements,  for  every  £100  value  (1) 
Ale  and  Beer,  the  gallon 

Bags  for  Flour,  Grain,  Coal  and  Wool,  for  every  £100  value 
Boots  and  Shoes,  viz  : 

Men's        the  dozen  pairs 

Women's  do. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  do. 

Children's  do. 

Slippers  and  Goloshes  do. 

and  for  every  £100  value 
Butter,  including  Biitterino  or  any  other  substance 

with,  or  for  use  as  Butter,  the  100  lb 
Candles,  the  lb. 


Carriages,  Carts,  Waggons,  and  other  wheeled 


imported  for  mixLn<. 


including 


vehicles, 

for  every  £100  value 


wheelbarrows,  for  every  £100  value  ^2) 
Axles,  Springs  and  Lamps  for  Carts  and  Can-iages, 
Cartridges,  for  every  £100  full  value 

and  for  every  lb.  of  Gunpowder  therein 
Cement,  per  400  lbs. 

Cheese,  the  100  lb  

Chicory  do. 
Cider,  the  gallon 
Cinnamon  or  Cassia,  the  lb.   . . 
Cloves,  the  lb.  . 

Coals,  Coke,  and  Patent  Fuel,  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  the  100  lbs. 

Coffee,  the  100  lbs  

Confectionery:  Jams,  Jellies,  and  Manufactured  Sweets,  not  being 

medicated  or  properly  classed  as  Apothecaiyware,  but  inchiding 

Sweetmeats  of  all  sorts,  and  other  articles  with  which  sugar  is 

largely  compounded  for  preserving  purposes  (3),  the  100  lbs. 
Corks  and  Bungs,  for  every  £100  value 
Com  and  Grain,  viz.  : 

Barley,  the  100  lbs  

Maize  do. 

Oats  do. 

Rye  do. 

Wheat  do. 
Dates 

Dynamite,  Blasting  Powder,  Blasting  Comiround,  Gun  Cotton,  and 

Fuse,  the  lb.   

Flour,  Wheaten  and  Wheaten  Meal,  the  100  lbs  

Fruits,  Dried  :  Currants,  Raisins,  and  Figs,  the  100  lbs. 

Other  Sorts  do. 
Ginger,  Dry,  the  lb.    . , 

Preserved  Chow  Chow  and  other  similar  Preserves,  the  lb. 
Gunpowder,  the  lb. 
Guns  or  Gun  Barrels,  the  barrel 
Hops,  for  every  £100  value 
Iron,  Bar,  Bolt  and  Rod,  for  every  £100  value 

Steel  Wire  !  ^^^"^J'  ^^^^  "'^^'''^ 

Lard,  the  100  lbs.        . ,   

Mace,  the  lb. 

Malt,  for  every  £100  value 


£ 
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TARIFF  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 


Marblo,  for  every  £100  value  • 

Matches :  viz. :  ,  .  .         ,  i.u      i  nn 

Wooden,  in  boxes  or  other  packages  containing  not  more  than  li>u 

matches,  the  gross    •  • 

In  boxes  or  other  packages  containing  more  than  100  and  not  more 

than  200  matches,  the  gross  . . 
(And  at  tho  same  rate  for  larger  boxes) 

Wax  Vestas  and  Fasees  in  boxes  or  other  packages,  containing  up 

to  50  Vestas  or  Fusees,  the  gross 
In  boxes  or  other  packages  containing  up  to  100  Vestas  or  Fusees, 

the  gross  . . 

(And  at  the  same  rate  for  every  additional  50  Vestas  or  Fusees) 
Meat,  Salted  or  Cured,  and  not  in  cases  hermetically  sealed,  the  100  lbs. 
Metal  Composition  and  Sheathing,  for  every  £100  value 
Mules,  each 
Nutmegs,  the  lb . . 

Nuts,  all  kinds,  excepting  Cocoa  Nuts,  the  100  lbs.  (4)  

Oils,  of  all  descriptions,  including  Mineral,  imported  in  vessels  contain- 
ing not  less  than  one  Imperial  Pint  (Chemical,  Essential,  Perfumed, 
and  Castor  Oils,  and  Fish  Oils  in  the  raw  state,  the  produce  of 
Africa  excepted),  the  Imperial  gallon  (5) 

Paddy,  the  100  lbs  

Pepper,  the  lb.  . . 

Pictures  and  Engravings,  and  Frames  for  same,  for  every  £100  value  (6) 

Pimento,  the  lb. 

Pistols  or  Pistol  Barrels,  each . . 

Rattans,  for  eveiy  £100  value 

Rice,  the  100  lbs.  (7)    . .  .   

Rosin,  for  every  £100  value   . . 

Salt,  in  Bullc  or  in  Bags,  or  other  packages  of  not  less  than  100  lb.,  lliu 
100  lb.  (8)  

Soap,  Common,  Brown,  Blue,  Yellow,  or  Mottled,  not  perfumed,  the 
100  lbs.  (9)  

Soda  Caustic,  for  every  £100  value  . . 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters  of  all  sorts,  not  sweetened,  mixed,  or  perfumed, 
and  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and 
HO  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  of  proof,  imported  in 
bottles,  each  of  not  greater  content  than  six  to  the  Imperial  gallon, 
per  dozen  bottles  . . 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  of  all  sorts,  not  sweetened,  mixed,  or  perfumed, 
and  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  of  proof,  imported  in 
bottles  each  of  not  greater  content  than  twelve  to  the  Imperial 
gallon,  per  dozen  bottles  . . 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  in  bottles  of  greater  capacity  or  content  than 
the  above,  per  Imperial  gallon  . . 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  not  in  bottles,  per  [mpericil  gallon 

Spirits,  sweetened  or  mixed,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  cannot  bo 
ascertained,  imported  in  bottles,  each  of  not  greater  content  than 
six  to  the  Imperial  gallon,  per  dozen  bottles  (10) 

Spirits,  do.  do.,  imported  in  bottles,  each  of  not  greater  content  than 
twelve  to  tho  Imperial  gallon,  per  dozen  bottles 
Spirits       do.,    do.,    not  in  bottle,  the  Imperial  gallon    . . 

Spirits,  Perfumed,  the  Imperial  gallon  (1)  . . 

Sugar,  Refined  or  Candy,  the  100  lbs. 
Unrefined,        do.  (12)  .. 
Molasses,  do. 

Staves,  for  every  £100  value  (13) 

Tallow,  tlio  100  lbs   [\        '  ] 

Tamarinds,  do 
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B. 

<]. 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

12 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

Tea,  per  lb. 

Tin,  viz. : — rialo  or  ^heof.,  for  every  £100  value   . . 
Tobaci'o,  iiol  Manufactured,  the  lb.  (14)  Manufactured 

(iiot  Cigav.s,  or  Snuif),  the  lb. 

CigarK,  the  lb. 

And  for  every  £100  value 

Cigarettes,  the  lb.  (gro.ss) 

Snuif ,  tbe  lb. 
Tunneric,  the  lb. 
Turpoutiuo,  the  gallon . . 
Varnish,  ,, 

Vinegar,  ,,   

Wine,  in  bottles  each  of  not  greater  content  than  six  to  the  Imperial 
gallon,  per  dozen  bottles  . . 

In  bottles  each  of  not  greater  content  than  twelve  to  the  Imperial 
gallon,  per  dozen  bottles  , . 

lu  other  bottles,  or  in  wood,  the  Imperial  gallon 
Wood,  Unmanufactured,  other  than  Teak,  the  cubic  foot  (15) 

Wood,  other  than  Teak,  planed  or  grooved,  the  cubic  foot 

Teak,  the  cubic  foot 
Goods  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with 

Duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  used  in  the  Colony  of 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  every  £100  value 

PREE. 

Animals,  Living,  excepting  Mules. 
Anchors  and  Chain  Cables  for  ships'  use. 

Bottles  of  Common  Glass,  imported  full  of  Wine,  Beer,  or  other  liquid 

liable  to  Customs  Duty.  (16) 
Books,  printed,  not  being  Foreign  Reprints  of  British  Copyright  Works. 

(17) 

Bullion  or  Coin. 
Cotton  in  its  raw  state. 
Creosote. 

Diamonds  or  other  Gems  in  their  rough  state. 

Feathers,  Ostrich,  undressed. 

Fish.* 

Flowers  of  Sulphur.  (18) 
Fruit,  green — including  Cocoanuts.  (19) 
Guano  and  other  Manures. 
Hair,  viz.  :  Angora.* 
Hides,  viz. :  Ox  and  Cow.* 
Horns,  viz.  :  Ox  and  Cow.* 
Wild  Animals.* 

Ice. 
Ivory.* 

Machinery,  viz.  :  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Sawing.  (20) 

Maps  and  Charts. 

Photographs. 

Printed  Music. 

Oil,  Fish,  in  a  raw  state. 

Orp,  Copper  and  other.* 

Paper  for  Printing  purposes. 

Printers'  and  Bookbinders'  Materials. 

Provisions  or  other  Stores  for  H.M.'s  Land  and  Sea  Forces,  when  the  Custonl^■ 

Duties  shall  not  have  been  paid  thereon. 
Railway  Materials.  (21) 
Seeds,  Bulbs  or  Plants  (Garden).  (22) 

Sheop  Dip.   

•Being  tliu  Kiowlh  and  produce  uf  Africa,  und  not  manufactured,  but  in  the  raw  state. 
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Skins,  viz. :  Goat.* 
Seal.* 
Shoep.* 

Wild  Auunals.* 
Specimens  Ilhistrafcive  of  Natural  History. 
Telegraph  Materials. 

Wine  imported  or  taken  out  of  Bond  for  the  use  of  imlitary  oncers  serving  on 
full  pay  in  this  Colony,  and  also  for  the  use  of  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  serving  on  board  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  subject,  however  to 
such  regulations,  as  the  Governor  shall  think  lit  to  make  :  aiid,  provided, 
that  if  any  such  wine  shall  be  subsequently  sold  in  this  Colony,  except 
for  the  use  or  consumption  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  miUtajy  or  naval 
officers  serving  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and  be  liable  to 
seizure  accordingly.  (23) 

Wool,  viz.,  Sheep's.* 

AH  Articles  of  Military,  Naval,  or  Volunteer  Uniforms  or  Appointments  imported 
by  Imperial  and  Colonial  Officers  stationed  in  this  Colony  for  their  own  use. 
Maize  and  other  Farm  Produce,  the  growth  of  St.  John'-s  River  Territoiy. 


The  following  explanations  shew  in  what  way  some  of  the  terras  in  the  tariff  are 
interpreted  in  the  Customs  and  Audit  Offices.  The  items  in  the  tariff  to  which  the 
explanations  refer  are  nimibered  (  )  and  the  corresponding  explanations  have  the 
.same  nximbers  prefixed. 

(1.)    Includes  ploughs,  spades,  hoes,  sickles,  scythes,  rakes,  harrows,  &c. 
(2.)    Includes  bicycles,  tricycles  and  perambulators,  but  not  toys. 
(3.)    On  fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juice  without  or  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  sugar,  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  chargeable. 
(4.)    Includes  shelled  almonds  and  ground  nuts. 

(5.)  If  oil  is  imported  in  vessels  of  less  than  one  Imperial  pint,  duty  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  chargeable.  Fish  oil  in  a  raw  state 
appears  to  be  exempt  from  duty,  only  when  it  is  the  produce  of  Africa. 

(6.)    Includes  every  description,  except  photographs,  which  are  free. 

(7.)  Rice  mixed  with  paddy  is  taken  to  consist  of  two-thirds  rice  and  one-third 
paddy. 

(8.)    On  salt  in  packages  of  less  than  100  lbs.  each,  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  per 

cent,  ad  valorem  is  chargeable. 
(9.)    Includes  soft  soap.    Perfumed  soap  is  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  15  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

(10.)  Spirits,  sweetened  or  mixed,  include  ginger  brandy,  punch,  old  torn, 
absinthe,  kummel,  bitters,  cordials,  liqueurs,  &c. 

(11.)    Includes  Eau  de  Cologne,|Florida  water,  toilet  vinegar,  lavender  water,  &c. 

(12.)  Does  not  include  glucose  and  saccharum,  which  are  chargeable  with  the 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (Treasury  Letter,  26th  September,  1884.) 

(13.)  Whether  manufactured  or  unmanirf actured,  but  not  to  include  shooks,  i.e., 
casks  not  made  up,  but  in  bimdles,  composed  of  side  and  head  staves 
and  hoops.  Head  staves  made  into  heads  are  liable  to  duty  (Govern- 
ment Authority,  20th  August,  1875.) 

(14.)    Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  includes  Boer  tobacco  in  the  roll. 

(15.)  Wood  unmanufactured,  includes  deals,  logs,  and  any  rough  wood,  not 
tongued  and  grooved,  such  as  planks,  and  flooring  boards. 

(16.)  Bottles,  if  imported  empty,  are  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  15  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

(17.)    Does  not  include  printed  stationery  for  the  use  of  schools. 
(18.)    Does  not  include  sulphur  imported  in  the  lump,  or  in  sticks. 
(19.)    Includes  pine  apples,  bananas,  oranges,  &c. 
(20.)    Does  not  include  chaff-cutters  and  corn  shellers. 

(21.)  Include  rails,  sleepers,  fastenings,  culvert  tops,  iron  girders  for  bridges, 
locomotives,  ballast  trucks,  goods  wagons,  and  carriages  for  railways, 
or  tramw9,y8. 

(22.)   Does  not  include  bird,  coriander,  caraway  seed,  &c. 
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(23.)  Naval  Officers  are  not  ciiUili'd  to  vviiio  free  of  duly  when  on  fihorp, 
except  when  Htationed  on  full  \y,iy  at  the  victuallinfj  yard,  Simon's  Town 
in  whitih  ca.se  they  are  to  be  treated  as  if  serving  on  board  ship. 
(Government  Authority,  20th  October,  1874.) 


On  articles  entered  to  be  forwarded  overland  to  either  tlie  Orange 
Free  State  or  the  South  African  Republic,  a  rebate  is  granted,  in 
aiicordance  with  the  regulations  under  Government  Notice  No.  759  of 
1884;  but  all  goods  entered  for  rebate  mut  be  conveyed  to  their 
destination  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Colony  through  one  of  the 
inland  ports  appointed  by  the  Governor's  Proclamation,  and  the  mode 
.ftf  conveyance  shall  be  by  railway  as  far  as  practicable. 


Printed  hij  W.  A.  Itichin-d.s  4'  »S'()>/.v,  Gonu-iuneiU  T'rhitcr.t,  Cape  Town. 
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(MERCHANDIZE) 


1.— ItETOTN  of  thp  Qasntity  or  Value  o{  the  principal  Articles  Imported. 


ARTICLES. 

1865. 

1875. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

.-0 

LSS.i. 

A-rnculhirnl  Implements 
Ale  niid  Beei\  . 

valne  £ 

9,908 

!2j541 

32,430 

57  756 

34  34" 

20,769 

30,346 

galls. 

479,  oof 

3-10:492 

1   (i'iti  ,1=,') 

1  715 

1,231,748 

933,902 

Apparel  and  Slops         .  .             ,  , 
Bags  all  sorts 

value  £ 

148,921) 

I 

2),771 

30l[578 

450  058 

593  579 

UOij,IOl) 

472, .'>55 
26S,4U 

510,990 
268, 195 

47,460 

32.359 

48,878 

65,738 

Butter          . .             \  [ 

lbs. 

183,641 

lGl,367 

488,344 

1,039,017 

1  494*584 

i,  1P0  / ,  1  j\j 

1  47,138 

47,911 
1,083,553 

Candles        . .              . .             " " 

311,773 

6!)^,847 

1 , 1 53, 705 

1  756  464 

^,  ^yOfVi  i 

1, 981,759 

1  OOl'lS'' 

Cbeese 

268,800 

31™ 

925,755 

1,124  809 

1  290  394 

1  loa  an.i 

1,980,316 

2,077.343 

Chicory 

230,160 

5 

>fl}290 

770,557 

883,589 

1  060  416 

79  S  87*' 

1,019,430 

878,260 

Coffee '          . .                *  '' 

3y035,3I2 

7.1 

79ii01 

11/,  r  VDy  *J  1  1 

13,343,684 

9,163,233 

9,232,488 

77.5,650 

911,453 

Confectioner}' 

value  £ 

10,564 

11.868 

0  ,04* 

2,598,843 

3,764,135 

3,726,091 

2,006,489 

13,271,003 

9,244,221 

Corn,  Grain  i>nd  Meal : — 

2,447,644 

2,186,099 

Barley 

lbs. 

2,880 

600 

2,300 

2,487,244 

10  82 1  342 

0  7J11    etc  I 
ID  I,  Jo  I 

22,266 

98,429 

Beans  and  Peas 

4,800 

300 

38  i ,828 

568,889 

476.580 

643,058 

500,991 

573,052 

Bi-an 

110,800 

2,400 

621  980 

336  245 

403,040 

Flour 

11,650,828 

1.7 

■7,603 

12,2881265 

19,458^045 

31, 844^137 

20  562  867 

^1  (IJ.7  flO.l 

00,  U^i  /  ,  U.l't 

25, 831, '667 

171,461 
14,  .)ul,0.i3 

Maixe 

456,960 

2,000 

1  491  978 

28,142,772 

8,685,049 

15.642,415 

t  I  .SftO  73(1 

19,373,376 

Oats 

746,880 

Nil. 

1  422  605 

1 ,970, 315 

20,545,094 

348,786 

2,856,505 

26,521 

1,864,31 1 

meat 

467,040 

Nil. 

13  076,398 

39,508  385 

dl  7A0  (lot) 

49,801,330 

43,046,362 

52,391,796 

Cotton  Branafaetnies 

valne  £ 

332,763 

439,086 

oia,uou 

665,637 

618,435 

349,368 

439,284 

419,782 

Gnnpoirder   , . 

lbs. 

258,295 

221,082 

256,956 

410  260 

190  464 

201  243 

215,320 

69,357 

67,988 

Gnns            ..             _  [] 

Wo. 

2,346 

3,841 

2,682 

Gnn  Barrels  . .               . . 

IC 

23 

'  40 

' 

•  *: 

■in 

16 

Haberdashei-j  and  MilKnerr 

valne  £ 

264,257 

249,084 

79- 

808.626 

472,820 

531,579 

li 

527,221 

Hardvare,  Cntlery  and  Ironinongery 

107,634 

1 

0,166 

383,532 

660,  00 i) 

337  9**0 

255,099 

191,888 

Iron  :  Bar.  Bolt  and  Rod 

11,352 

12,733 

34,08/ 

34,879 

16.023 

7,T22 

10,803 

Leather  Manufactures    , . 

81,258 

96,433 

<iyu,9  It 

482,452 

498,340 

286,592 

282,183 

237,633 

Linen  Manufactures 
Rice 

22,482 

3,251 

48,827 

61,480 

58,032 

26,422 

18,418 

23,111 

"lbs. 

4,777,360 

11.3. 

0.115 

6,069,497 

5  866  851 

1  H  7^^.  1  fi.t 

in  7t ci  ^Ta 

10,324.819 

1 1,63 1, 721 

Saddierj-  and  Harness    , . 

value  £ 

19,944 

19.829 

10.  /  ^4, 1  u4 

141,868 

iU,  1  iH,'l  It) 

98,918 

30,939 

22,916 

21,441 

Silk  Manufactures 

4,796 

4,426 

20  492 

^14*9^8 

4,683 

4,339 

Soap,  viz:  not  Perfumed 

"lbs. 

1,542,352 

CG7,721 

4,446^475 

5, 8  09] 68 6 

7, 132!  922 

5,872^724 

7,09l|606 

8,525,043 

6,124,020 

Spirits  (all  sorts) 

galls. 

63,573 

86,341 

163,986 

228,643 

320,032 

294,095 

195,120 

215,442 

173,713 

Sug-ar  :  X'nrefined 

lbs. 

10,940,49f) 

15,440, 98z 

21,038,715 

31,767,055 

34,110,804 

41,663,558 

30,932.015 

29,841,102 

2.5,4.59,057 

Refined  or  Candy 

688.128 

544,570 

608,139 

607,279 

936,993 

1,024.852 

940,853 

1,149,120 

1,116,413 

Molasses 

364,224 

5'32.076 

924,107 

2,211.506 

2.55,340 

9,164 

107,244 

26,435 

4,973 

Tea 

388,459 

86 

9,186 

768,447 

1,038,895 

1,032,500 

1,136,463 

1,135,713 

1,295,042 

1,140,260 

Tobacco:  Unmanufa'^tured 

73,562 

IG 

4,644 

101,106 

122,448 

116,240 

123,637 

206,935 

95,861 

182,436 

Manufactured 

24,055 

15 

5,991 

450,258 

360,677 

403,818 

368,554 

386,582 

229,710 

145,.541 

Ci*rars 

No. 

1,531,400 

3.09 

5,250 

4,649,196 

895,125 

724,760 

223,900 

280,150 

63,908 

Do. 

lbs. 

375 

1,369 

11,138 

118,949 

143,079 

210,625 

94,265 

48,059 

Wine 

galls. 

24,723 

2 

0,600 

50,159 

66,651 

97,705 

94.712 

43,582 

22,995 

17,763 

"Wood,  Unman ufactnred 

nb.  ft. 

289,608 

40 

2,508 

1,161,582 

1,350,973 

2,413,168 

1,996,358 

1,296,487 

677,754 

1,008,  .368 

Woollen  Manufactures   ..  i 

alue  £ 

99,424 

126,415 

266,846 

310,457 

311,857 

393,196 

181,809 

139,391 

160,571 

Customs  House,  Cape  Town, 

•IbH. 

CUSTOMS  TRADE  RETURNS. 
(MEROHANDI/.E) 


2-— Retchn  of  the  Qiiiiiitih'  or  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  entered /or  Omnmptim. 


ARTICLES. 

18li5. 

1870. 

1876. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

Agiiculturnl  Implements 
I  Ale  and  Beer. . 
Apparel  iiud  Si(>p.s 
BiiLTs,  aii  sorts 
Butter 
Candles 
Cheese 
Chicoi-y 
Coffee 

value  & 

10,974 

16,329 

31,1.53 

57,870 

31,270 

29,272 

17,975 

20,501 

28.603 

gnlls.^ 

379,174 

337,380 

611,084 

1,040,774 

1,210,009 

1,230,243 

900,963 

472,678 

479,258 

viilue  .G 

147,158 

121,010 

300,701 

449,609 

594,600 

029,093 

291,944 

207,717 

268,040 

lbs. 

41,618 

49,817 

48,004 

03,328 

67,671 

66,454 

03,840 

46,362 

43  368 

190,1160 

118,942 

.191,307 

1,0.55, .388 

1,436.460 

l,l|21,904 

1,380,  .500 

946,800 

1,009,276 

317,105 

690,827 

1,186.716 

1,722,639 

2,182,829 

2,118,145 

1,728,411 

1,840,234 

1,839,404 

2711.928 

308.166 

919,626 

1,128,216 

1,293,756 

1,328,666 

1,084,350 

996,297 

883,487 

210,781 

603,018 

703,693 

808,306 

88  s,  989 

lj90,373 

709,349 

739,810 

809,666 

value'c 

3,870,381 

5,996,370 

7,649,913 

9,613,830 

11,120.190 

9,883,1.50 

9,810,765 

9,936,758 

9,444,882 

Confectionery 

Com,  Grain,  and  Meal:  — 

10,648 

11,877 

53,974 

2.611, 166- 

3, 769,027 

3,706,773 

2,641,314. 

2,327,310 

2,063,081 

Barlc)' 

IKs. 

2,880 

600 

2,300 

2,187,244 

9,9.53,151 

4,060,000 

2,542,025 

30,378 

98,429 

Beans  and  Peas 

4,800 

300 

276,589 

425,971 

476,389 

026,580 

476,308 

323,854 

478,996 

Bran 

110,800 

2,400 

700,700 

367,045 

1,116,816 

484,932 

402,160 

04,100 

171,461 

Flour 

9,619,910 

3,400,323 

13,741,819 

21,710,286 

30,664,931 

21,624,116 

31,160,842 

24,862,482 

13,221,968 

Maize 

456,960 

2,000 

1,490,578 

18,077,176 

27,862,961 

9,383,016 

15,363,230 

12,108,176 

18,861,242 

Oats 

746.880 

1,217 

1,422,606 

2,090,011 

19,086,370 

1,330,381 

1,726,206 

27,843 

869,001 

Wheat 

440,100 

Nil. 

15,72.5,961 

39,763,225 

41,7-12,622 

56,947,914 

49,670,  .131 

41,413,980 

54,090,180 

Cotton  Manufactures 

value  .fi 

329,207 

437,850 

498,302 

019,197 

666,762 

016,806 

349,031 

431,014 

419,684 

Gunpowder  . , 

lbs. 

192,116 

220,087 

248,321 

311.100 

199,661 

273,870 

199,164 

91,861 

77,406 

Guns 

No. 

2,721 

4,019 

33,531 

2,765 

4,696 

4,437 

4,402 

3,150 

1,057 

Gnn,  Banels, , 

No. 

10 

73 

40 

4 

26 

10 

30 

10 

12 

JTiiberdashery  and  Millinery 

value  .fi 

261,917 

248,618 

570,886 

710,208 

81.3,601 

804,670 

473,736 

627, 135 

526,429 

Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Ironmongery 

" 

10.5,756 

120,123 

382,816 

661,222 

703,499 

663,767 

337,570 

248,682 

186,847 

Iron,  Bar,  Bolt  and  Rod 

10,831 

12,733 

46,407 

31,327 

31,279 

31,190 

10,023 

7,723 

10,802 

Leather  Manufactures    . . 

80,006 

9C,r.6.'; 

2Mi,2.'in 

396,198 

181,396 

-198.083 

286,060 

280,032 

237,330 

Linen  Manufactures 

21,821 

22,67/1 

iil.nii:: 

-is,  IDS 

61.117 

68,316 

26,012 

16,885 

22,247 

lbs. 

6,023.808 

5,009,.J26 

7,917,358 

9,101,160 

16,700,701 

13,163,911 

12,708,004 

10,010,-188 

10,083,081 

Saddleiy  and  Harness    . . 

value  £ 

19,190 

19,937 

63,631 

129,804 

1 11,791 

98,128 

31,577 

22,881 

21,266 

Silk  Manufacture.^ 

4,716 

4.731 

20,360 

13,849 

11,106 

10,833 

4,412 

•1,017 

4,386 

Soap,  viz,  :  Net  Perfiuned 

lii'a. 

1  716  072 

1  02 1  912 

5,687,894 

6  056  775 

6  94.1  396 

7  891 413 

Spirits,  all  sovia 

gall,,. 

68,1102 

04J86 

'172)704 

'210)187 

'28.5,'oi8 

'88;ii563 

'261.'273 

'173)454 

'15.5)104 

Sugar,  Unrefined 

lbs. 

10,912,018 

13,987,004 

20,695,296 

31,237,737 

35,303,115 

38,071,769 

30,079,163 

28,433,961 

20,305,900 

Refined  or  Candy 

604,240 

544,720 

707,328 

662,668 

980,864 

1,041,778 

923,164 

1,124,345 

1,001,704 

Molasses 

389,760 

518,849 

924,107 

2, 301, .192 

266,002 

10,009 

3,437 

28,866 

4,973 

Tea 

286,928 

378,951 

.527,011 

946,540 

1,049,801 

1,162,741 

1,166,926 

1,002,732 

981,773 

Tobacco  :  ITn manufactured 

09,913 

36,032 

96,679 

136,424 

131,409 

142,161 

168,678 

100,404 

160,81' 

Manufactured 

79,893 

140,299 

318,489 

339,337 

413.266 

418,359 

342,066 

163,976 

142,726 

Cigars 

No. 

1,630,100 

2,191,050 

4,802,708 

1,443,325 

620,360 

314,300 

230,250 

Cigars 

lbs. 

376 

1,392 

10,440 

96,886 

1.52,349 

160,241 

112,854 

.52,073 

60,191 

Wine 

galla. 

18,211 

14,664 

49,860 

64,782 

89,262 

89,104 

66,530 

23,674 

18, 07s 

Wood  :  Unmanuf.ictured 

cub.  ft. 

278,414 

402,508 

1,140,422 

1.27.5,611 

2,347,108 

1,927,848 

1,288,418 

597,466 

1,030,117 

Woollen  ilanufactures  . . 

value  £ 

98,476 

12.5,371 

259,762 

308,226 

310,806 

388,625 

183,162 

138,176 

160,.548 

*lb3.  r.  W.  BURROWES,  CoUector. 


■rrnx  < 


B. -CUSTOMS  TRADE  RETURNS. 
3. — RET^TI;^^  ;.t'  the  Quantity  of  the  piiucipal  Articles  of  Colonial  Produce  Kxported. 


CUSTOMS  trade:  returns. 


Aloes 
Argol 

Copper  Ore    . . 
Com,  Grain  and  ileal 
Cotion 

Feathers,  Ostrich 
Fish,  salted  or  cured 
Fruit,  dried  . . 
Hair.  Angpra 
Hides,  Ox  and  Cow- 
Horns,  Ox  and  Con- 
Horses 
Ivory 

Precioas  Stones.  Diamonds 
Skins,  Goat  .. 

. .  Sheep  . . 
.Spirits.  Brandy 
Wine,  Consiantia 

Ordinary 
"Wool,  Sheep's: 

Fleece,  Wathed 
Scoured  .. 
Grease    . . 

Value  oi  above  Articles  . . 


Value  of  other  Articles  of  Colonial  Produce  j 
Esported  . .  . .  £  \ 


lbs. 

846,100 

GS,6.i6 

tons. 

4. .500 

lbs. 

4,.577,309 

Nil. 

17. m; 

2,903,783' 

789,058- 

6,992' 

No. 

14,036. 

~>'j,  iso; 

93 

lbs. 

56,496' 

So. 

Nil. 

.)49.0.57 

970. 129^ 

gau's. 

30.546^ 

■2.1S1 

192,869 

302,291 
80,762 
7,300 
9,017,392 
1,928 
28,768 
3,393,327 
503,987 
403,133 
34,3SS 
78,723 
175 
32,945 
5,864 
893,310 
1,484,076 
304 
1,008 
88,533 

12,093,074 
16,107,892 
9,082,323 


374,142 
73,229 
12,418 
877,258 
1.5,322 
49,569 
3,372,701 
603,931 
1,147,433 
109,302 
114,266 
29 

143,682 
Not 
1,303,624 
1,338,628 
1,140 
2,423 
.55,319 

Il,306,.5OO 
20,403,365 
8,629,809 


3,554,309 


421,494 
113,082 
1.5.310 
833,836 
Nil. 
163,063 
4,133,134 
63,301 
2,590,232 
67,352 
181,121 
Nil 
56,779 
Stated. 

80.5.330 
1,041,628 
960 
2,387 
61,771 

7,527,030 
19,930,782 
14,990,850 


340,810 
65,545 
13,134 
1,399,916 
6,048 
193,612 
4,407,206 
30,046 
4,146,128 
113,005 
196,604 
437 
50,442 
Not 
908,473 
1,831,040 
615 
1,403 
48,740 

7,303,736 
21,621,898 
13,842,610 


8,208,939 


107,305 


809,907 
219,839 
19,669 
1,646,467 
96 

253,954 
4,066,787 
32,810 
3,776,6.57 
110,562 
309,662 

10,203 
Stated. 
1,094,6-28 
-2,007,212 
149 
2,036 
44,088 

6,547,604 
17.63'2,936 
17,488,559 


1,274,466 


500,198 
l'S9.434 
22,705 
1,539,173 
11 

^47,179 
4,331,767 
a-l8,012 
l!13,971 
142.945 
24.3.50 
33 
11,913 

■)S,S73 

I,  83.489 
o,C37 
0,3.53 

II.  i,499 

5,t2I.9li8 
19,il7,428 
13,t90,099 


860,010 
220,004 
20,348 
2,500,117 
Nil. 
233,411 
2,741,966 
135,770 
4,329,355 
207,134 
425,174 
46 
10,487 

I.I2'7,714 
2,319,954 
2,9.-3 
5,533 
89,981 

5,971,3.54 
17,153,419 
13,845,8-12 


6,675,663 


942,637 
215,812 
20,213 
1,613,432 
Nil. 
251,084 
2,906,493 
2:<1,I45 
5,251.301 
290,010 
436,229 
19 
9,244 

1,20-2,120 
2,625,216 
4,317 
8,311 
83,764 

4,392,080 
17,038,876 
12,401,000 


4. — Return  of  the  Value  of  the  pi-incipal  Ar;icles  of  Colonial  Produce  Exported. 


Aloes 
Argol 

Coi)pei-,  Ore 

Corn,  Grain  and  Meal 

Cotton 

Feathers,  Ostrich 

Fish,  salted  or  cured  . . 

Fi-uit,  Dried 

Hair,  Angora 

Hides,  Ox  and  Cow   . , 

Horns,  0.\  and  Cow  . . 

Horses 

Ivory 

Precious  Stones,  Diamonds 
Skins,  Goat 
,,  Sheep 
Spii-its,  viz..  Brandy  .. 
Wine,  Constantia 

,,  Ordinary 
Woo],  Sheep's  :  — 

Fleece,  Washed 

Scoured 

Grease 


9,481 
2,219 
118,297 
30,246 
Nil. 
63,736 
1-2,977 
11,091 
363 
9,724 
821 
3,275 
10,030 
Nil. 
00,621 
79,160 
3,899 
1,217 
24,490 


2,715 
1,.54I 
146,368 
33,241 
91 
87,074 
2.5,976 
6.509 
20,673 
21,710 
1,038 
0,043 
13,746 
133,460 
126,112 
87,240 
77 
777 
13,887 

513,117 
934,720 
221,675 


3,218 
2,293 
248,537 
5,490 
628 
304,933 
17,823 
10,210 
133,180 
38,964 
2,300 
1,055 
60,402 
1,348,634 
1.58,404 
147,842 
324 
1,356 
12,817 

702,354 
1,834,114 
319,431 


IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  ARTICLES. 


Retces  of  the  Value  of  SpLuie  Imported  and  E.xported. 


^  e'lUKN  of  tlio  Value  of  Imperial  Government  Articles  {excihrding  Specie)  Imported  and  E.xported. 


P^irticulat^. 

1S65. 

1870.     1  1875. 

1 

ISSO. 

ISSl. 

1882. 

1S83. 

1884. 

1885. 

Imports 
Zsports 

14,000 
74,178 

£      j  £ 

1.50.000  1  31,424 
33,712  18.5,726 

4-20.  IS 
147,8-" 

3 

9 

£ 

.5.59,969 
203,402 

£ 

288,622 
.54,838 

£ 

210,351 
425,117 

£ 

11,697 
86,070 

£ 

218,784 
412,817 

Particuli 

r.J. 

1865. 

1870. 

1873. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885, 

Imports 
E.\porta 

£ 

3,.503 
No 

£ 

4,490 
account 

£ 

8,449 
Icept. 

£ 

647 
No 

£ 

16,716 
account 

£ 

3,128 
kept. 

£ 
3,482 

£ 
-5,796 

£ 

3,668 

Imports 
Exports 


No  '  account 


Custom  House,  Cape  Town. 


4,909 
2,879 
306,790 
5,042 
Nil. 
883,632 
27,616 
1,249 
206,471 
26,091 
3.803 
Nil. 
;G,9S2 
3.367,807 
107,4-28 
172,264 
328 
1,207 
11,996 

39.5,966 
1,517,630 
513,776 


4,233 
1,654 
261,110 
9,630 
50 

894,241 
33,428 
761 
262,660 
49,923 
4,415 
11,748 
17,081 
4.176,232 
101,933 
lS-1,919 
281 
1,014 
11,719 

337,266 
1,427,174 
417,-197 


10,841 
5,022 
394,032 
8,783 
3 

1,093,989 
26,334 
1,038 
253  128 
57,919 
6,799 
17 
4,019 
3,992,.502 
118,326 
227,112 
159 
1,3.59 
10,299 

311,717 
1,227,274 
523,189 


£ 

10,238 
5,591 
454,113 
6,816 
1 

931,380 
22,198 
3,665 
271,804 
82,064 
7,283 
1,085 
5,746 
2,742,470 
122,(90 
231,190 
1,123 
2,371 
21,474 

262,853 
1,340,237 
389,605 


9,973 
6,82S 
405,415 
7,993 
Nil. 
966,479 
16,206 
1,469 
239,373 
105,873 
8,621 
2,755 
3,879 
2,807,329 
115,699 
213,793 
884 
1,779 
15,922 

207,365 
1,100,834 
376,994 


8,228 
6,487 

393,673 
4, 97.; 

Nil. 

583,-278 
15,83'. 
2,586 

204,018 

128,915 
7,474 
3,110 

3,e2ii 

2,489,659 
103,209 
192,631 
1,074 
2,087 
U,.i.58 

104,977 

976,21 

284,922 


F.  W.  BURROWES,  Collector. 


COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT  ARTICLES. 


RETtjBN  of  the  Value  of  Col  iiiial  Government  Articles  (excluding  Specie)  Imported  and  Exported. 


489,381 
kept. 


402,073 
No 


251,084 
account 


787,189 
kept. 


£ 

906,613 


£ 

-298,670 


£ 

292,111 


F.  W.  BURROWES,  Collector. 


,  Nine  Financial  Years,  from  30th  Jane,  1876  to  30tk  June,  1883,  chargeable  against  ordinary  Revenue. 


-Lejrislatuie 

-Civil  Establishments  (including:  Collection  of  Roveuue) 

-Medical  (includinjf  Hospitals  Jind  Paupers)   

-Science  and  Educational  (other  than  of  Nativeij) 

-Puhlic  Worship         . .   

-Judicial  (including  Administration  of  J ustice     . . 
-Police  and  Gaols 

-Convicts  . .    ■  ■     ^  ■  ; 

-Crown  Lands,  Agticulnue,  Forests,  Ivngation  and  Harbours 
-Railways,  Working'  and  Maintenance 
-Telegraphs,  Construction 
Maintenance 

-Post  Office  and  Mails   

-Buildings,  Roads  and  Bridges   

-Native  Affairs,  including  Education  of  Natives  . . 
—Defence 
—Immigration 
-Pensions 

—Refunds  of  Revenue  . . 
—Miscellaneous  . . 

-Public  Debt  


-Includes  over  ,^00,000  spent  on  Basutoland  (from  wMch  Territory  co  ..venue  ^-as  received),  of  which  £7C.OO0  wu.  for  compea^Uon  to  loyal  B^uU. 


C.  ABERCROMBIE  SMITH.  Controller  a«d  Auditor-General. 


[Tirnv  OVER. 


^-ExPFXiatuBE  on  Senices  for  ,vhiA  Loan,  Imve  been  raised  under  the  authority  of  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Parliament. 


Railways    . . 
East  London  Harbour 
Kowie  Harbour 
Bridges 
Buildings  . . 
Telegriaphs , . 
Irrig-ation  "Works 
Immigration 
Native  EeljellioD  , 
Griquahmd  "West  Liabilities 
Loans  for  Local  Works  aud  Irrigation 


Prom  1st  Jfin., 
1S70,  to  31st 
Dec.  1875. 


Jan.  to  June, 
187G. 


£  P.  d. 

!,070,354  &  7 

90,115  5  8 

162,269  1  2 

4,39G  6  10 


£  : 
638,373 


'2,327,135    3  3 


1,80 

f 
6,081 

9. 

9 

d. 
7 

£  a. 
1,290,856  0 

d. 
0 

4 

4,616 

6 

0 

41,752  1 

10 

1 

i,159 

13 

4 

14,045  1,1 

3 

G 

S,T02 

0 

7 

102,534  0 

2 

£  s.  d.  f 
1,280,452  19    8  1,041,71 


d. 


676,244  15  9 


1,932,569    8  6 


28,253  15 


490,072  6 


37,189    4  10  I 
12,638  15  2 
103,804    0  7 


IS 

42,231  15  6 
8,922    7  n 

56,806  3  3 
3,920    1  1 

23,703  11  10 

19,417  17  3 
288,782  18  10 


580,565 


d. 


44,151    8  0 

16,436    4  0 

24,428  11  9 

18,715  13  2 

47,624  10  6 


2.083,799  10  8 
—5,500    3  5 


1,967,.513  18  10 


2,078,299  13  3 


1,485,565  14  2 


15,186  U 
1,669,565  12 
295,670  0 


£       s.  d. 

,666  14  9 

!,839  13  11 

1^,398    5  9 

ll),583    3  1 

044    6  8 

28S  16  5 


lo. 


1,38! 
23, 


f 

2,188, 6-'>8 


23,171  13  8 
840  3  8 
096  19  10 


62,262  11  7 

17,049    1  8 

13,406    8  9 

80,143  17  9 

32,838  14  5 

1.5,003    0  7 

18,528  19  3 

213,990    4  4 
1,467    6  10 

58,374  16  0 


£  a.  d. 
1,522,1.50  18  5 

46,611    3  11 

12.794  16  4 

633  ll  0 

95,769  15  11 

2.242  13  6 

15,316    6  10 

6,349  18  6 

60,389  12  8 

—503  17  7 

108,748  11  7 


1,870,897    8  7 
—.503  17  7 


2,712,343  19    3  !  2,239,929  17    9  |  2,651,729    6  2 


This  IMuvn  docs  not  include  over  £535,0fK)  spent  Ijetwwu  IMT  ana  ItSO  uiidcr  the  uutliority  of  Lo»n  Acts  on  Rnihvnv«  nnnH=  I,  r-    i    ti         ,  it 

OTK.— Figures  preee<led  l,y  "—"  must  be  deducted.  ^oiin  Acts,  on  Knnuajs.  Eonds,  Budge.*,  Guols.  Hos]  itils  and  Iniinig.ation,  and  included  ii 


1.870,393  11  0 


f       s.  d. 

66,5,787  17  4 

16,825  16  11 

11,933  15  2 

0,673    1  1 

49,706    0  2 

3,646    0  0 

3,059  19  1 

3,217    4  S 

32,401    4  1 

—9,067  10  7 

51,978  12 


Tottil  to 
31st  June,  1885. 


845,229  U  I 
—9,007  10  7 


836,162    0  6 


£  s.  d. 
13,746,728  6 

502,189  18  3 

290,647  l.i  9 

416,144  10  0 

213,289  14  9 

165,097  IS  1 

33,379    6  0 

85,872  0 

4,794,762  !.■)  4 

310,662  19  3 

219,102   0  2 


C.  ABEHOEOMBIE  SMITH,  Controller  and  Auditor-General. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  COLONISTS. 


BEFORE  LEAVING  LONDON 


CALL  AND  INSPECT  THE 


WHOLESALE  CABINET  FURNITDRE  \ 


STOCK  OF 

E.  BOWLER'S, 

25  &  27,  CURTAIN  ROAD  d  18,  HEWETT  ST., 

LONDON. 


Timber  Merchants  at  the  Knysna  and  elsewhere  at  the  Cape 
could  create  a  large  demand  for 

STINKWOOD,  YELLOWWOOD, 

Sec,  Sec, 

By  Shipping  Seasoned  Timber  to  above,  who  will  manufacture 
same  into  Drawing,  Dining,  and  Bed  Room  Suites,  to  dispose 
of  either  in  London,  or  Ship  to  the  Cape. 


Tsms  MB  PMims  M  mfmmwn. 


The  Official  Handbook  is  Published,  and  Illustrations  Printed  for  Cape 
1         Exhibition  Committee  by  Contractors,  Saul  Solomon  &  Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hgc  ^w, 

EQUITABLE 

MARINE  &  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  CAPE  TOWN. 

CAPITAL,  ^'rS,000.  ESTABLISHED  1849, 

DIRECTORS. 

F.  Porter,  Chairman,   F.  W.  Mills,  E.  Landsderg,  A.  B.  Marais,  J.  E. 
Mabquard,  G.  Myburgh,  C.  Poppe,  J,  F.  Wight  &  D.  D.  Krynacw. 
F.  FERGUSSON,  Secretary. 

LONDON    AGENTS:— PREVITE  &  GREIG,   2,  CROSBY  SQ.,  E.G., 
"Who  accept  Marine  Risks  on  behalf  of  the  Connpany. 


COLOML  FIRE  M  ASSURANCE  CO. 


LIMITED. 

CORNER  OF  SHORTMARKET  &  ST.  GEORGE'S  STREETS; 

GA.1PJEX  TO"WlNr. 

 )-@oo@^  

CAPITAL      -  -  -  £50,000. 

 >^oc(S^  

DIRECTORS: 

Hon'ble  JOHN  MILLER,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 


J.  SPENCE, 
P.  G.  H.  WILLMOT, 
ALEX.  SINCLAIR, 
HARRY  BOLUS. 


H.  M.  ARDERNE, 
THOMAS  J.  ANDERSON, 
W.  A.  LIPPERT. 
THOS.  PHILIP. 


 0  

The  COMPANY  accepts  Risks  in  Town  and  Country  on  Properties,  Live-Stock, 

&c.,  upon  favourable  Terms. 

FRED.  AYERS,  Secretary. 

GOWANS  &  BAIN, 

(FROM  HILL'S,  BOND  STREET,  LONDON) 

TAILORS   AND    HABIT  MAKERS, 

GREENMARKET  SQUARE. 

LIVERIES,  Ac.  STYLE  AND  FIT  GUARANTEED. 

TESTIIVIONI  AIji  . 

U.S.  FInK  Ship  Brooklyn,  Cape  loyc»,  April,  1884.-McHRrs.  Gowans  ImTing  done  work 

for  us  in  tlimr  line  (liirinK  our  stay  here,  we  take  pleasure  ni  testifying  to  the  Rood  fit,  Q"^  '^'^ 
taste  of  their  work,  and  in  rccoinmendinK  them  to  others  who  may  need  their  seiyccs. 
H.  M.  Mahtin,  P.N.  Surgeon   Jno.  M.  Steele,  P.O.  Surgeon  ;  Ihos.  Snowden,  Knsigii. 


^«  ~  

The  Official  Handbook  is  Published  and  Illustrations  Printed  for  Cape 
Exhibition  Committee  by  Contractors,  Saul  Solomon  &  Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


i  Ktence  for  idYertisers 


]\f(^I<I^S  ^nvxn^  6estrous5  of  pfacmg 
fBeir  "g^Jares  promiitmfCi?  Before  U}e 
-^txmc  of  f  ouf^  Jlfrica  s^ou£6  fa^e 
a6pmtfage  of  f6e  §oCuiwt^  of  f^e 


f^e  ^ape,    §sfa6Ci^^e6  w  185^1. 


'/^zj  is  a  Gratis  Newspaper  with  a  guaranteed  house-to-house  Circula- 
tion in  Cape  Town  and  its  Suburbs  of  30,000  Copies  per  Week,  and  is 
also  sent  to  all  parts  of  South  Africa.  It  is  the  Family  Organ  of  the 
Cape,  the  Proprietors  catering  for  the  tastes  of  all.  It  contains  the  Latest 
Telegraphic,  Commercial  and  General  Intelligence,  Local  and  General 
News,  Original  Stories,  Poetry  and  Essays,  Facetiae,  Household  Recipes, 
and  selected  Extracts  from  English  and  American  Papers. 


^cRrtoiT?Ce6ge6  aCC  fo  0e  f§e  mosf  ^musing, 
§itofrvtcftr>e  awb  ^nfeveofing  paiCi?  "^apev  i;t 
§ouf^  Africa,  awb  ti3  ic>oue6  FREE  io  aCC. 


( 


Single  Column,  2s.  6d.  per  Inch.   Double  Column,  5s.  One  Insertion. 
Standing  Advertisement  at  Low  Rates. 


— »^ 
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LAND  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS, 


Itnclertalie  the  Selling:  ancl  JKiixhasing 


OP  A  LI,  SORTS  OF 


laANDED  PHOPEHTY. 


B.  &  L.  having  always  a  large  number  of  the  Finest 
Properties  in  South  Africa  on  their  books,  are  in 
an  exceptional  position  for  enabling  the  Public 
to  Purchase  on  favourable  terms. 

2,  HOFMEYR  CHAMBERS, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


EQUITABLE  FIRE  ASSDRANCE  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHED  1st  OCTOBER,  1844. 

Capital  Subscribed  and  Paid  Up  £2B,000. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  Accumulated  and  Invested      ..      ..    £44, GOO. 


LOSSES  PAID  70  POLICY  HOLDERS 


£100,000. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS :— W.  G.  Andkrson,  Esq.,  Chaii-man,  L.  H.  Goldschmidt,  Esq., 
J.  L.  M.  Bhown,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Reid,  Esq.,  H.  K.  Tkedgold,  Esq.,  L.  J.  Cauvin,  Esq.,  W.  Marsh, 
Esq.,  G.  SiOHEL,  Esq.,  H.  Bkard,  Esq. 

AUDITORS  :— E.  van  Stavkren,  Esq.  and  E.  G.  Aspeling,  Esq. 

FIRE  BRANCH :— For  the  Assurance  of  Immovable  and  Movable  Property  from  Loss  or 
Damage  bv  Fire.  Risks  taken  at  Lowest  Rates.  Proposals  considered  and  decided  on  fortliwith. 

TRUST  ]3BAj<rCH :— For  the  Admlnisti'ation  and  Management  of  Estates  and  other  Trusts  as 
Executors,  Trustees,  Administrators,  Guardians,  or  Agents.  Terms  Liberal.— Special 
arrangements  if  required. 

CHIEF  OFFICE:    ST.    GEORGE'S    STREET,    CAPE  TOWN. 

Agencies  throiif/hout  the  Colovi/y  Oraivje  Free  State,  and  Transvaal. 


MARKET  SQUARE. 

EST-A."BX-ISHEI>  SEFTEIVIBER,  1838. 


CAPITAL 


..  £40,000. 


DIRECTORS :—Paxi-l  de  Villier-s,  Esq.,  CJuiirman;  Charles  T.  Vos,  Esq., 
Vice-chairman  ;  J.  C.  Hofmeyk,  Esq.,  R.  Mvburgh,  Esq.,  J.  C.  Wessels,  Esq., 
E.  J.  B.  Langekman,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Darter,  Esq., 
I.  P.  H.  VAN  deu  Poel,  Esq. 

AUDITORS;-  S.  V.  Hofmeyk,  Esq.  and  G.  W.  Steytler,  Esq. 

Special  Assurance  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Risk.  POLICIES  GRATIS. 

S.  J.  DE  KOCK,  Secretaiy. 
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~— ^             -wm         M    "  Have  you  soon  JOHNSON'S  New  Nurse-  ^\  O  1^  O  I 

IJfl^LW    I    lies?"  Nobody  should  fail  in  doing  Ko,  moKt  Kll^h^  | 

Jl^l  f       f_j         Ji    i)ai'tiouInrly  his  Roses.      Only   fancy  the  J.l.^^)JljkJ  ■ 

"opresented  in  one  unbroken 
Tea  and  other  Roses,  whil 

ROSES ! 


Ijieture  represented  in  one  unbroken  series  of 
beds  containing  over  3,000  Choicest  Tea  and  other  Roses,  whilst  in  bloom,  each  Plant  varying  in 
size  from  2  to  6  ft.  in  lieight  and  f\  O        ^    I        many  through.     From  these 

over  20,000  Plants  have  been  kI  |^  H  ^  I  propagated  and  will  be  sold  in  due 
Season  at  the  exceptionally  low    J,  l  J-J  ■    P'ice,  viz.,  12s.  and  IBs.  iier  doz. 

In  conjunction  with  those  and  the  unlimited    quantity    of  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Climbers,  iSc,  on  hand,  particular  attention  is  drawn  to  Johnson'.s  renowned  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  together  with  his  unrivalled  "The  Upjohn  Collection"  of  Cape  Bulbs. 
Established  50  years.    Catalogues  Free. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  NURSERY, 

N.B.— WRITE  FOR  R.  JOHN.SOX'S  ROSE  CATALOGUE  AND    CULTURAL  GUIDE. 


E.  JOHNSON, 


DISPATCH 

(SOUTH  AFRICA), 


INCONSTANTLY   INCREASING  CIRCULATION.^ 

EAST    LONDON,  KING    WILLIAM'S    TOWN,  KAPFRARIA,    QUEEN'S  TOWN, 
CATHCART,  WODEHOUSB,  ALIWAL,  HERSCHEL,  FREE  STATE,  TRANSKEI 

AND  KIMBERLEY. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  J.  GORDON  SPRIGO  on  Nomination 

Day,  February  7th,  1884  :— 
There  was  a  time  when  East  London  was  not  the  great  town  which  it  now  was,  but 
when  they  were  earnestly  praying  that  it  might  become  so.  It  was  now  on  the  high 
road  to  becoming  what  he  would  almost  venture  to  say  would  be  the  leading  port  in 
tlie  Colony.  They  saw  the  great  advantages  that  were  derived  already  from  the 
public  works,  which  only  needed  supplementing  with  mechanical  appliances  to  effect 
that  great  object,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  ■  and  then  they  had  not  only 
the  river,  but  they  had  a  gi'eat  back  country  with  which  the  connections  of  the  port 
must  in  due  time  be  fully  established. 

Note  the  above,  and  advertise  in  tlie  "Dispatcfi,"  tlie  Organ  of  tlie  Port  and  Border. 


Subscription — In  Town,  26s.  per  annum.  In  Country,  30s.  per  annum. 

Terms  for  Advertisements— 2s.  6d.  per  inch  Single  Column  ;  4s.  per  inch  Dovible  Column. 
Standing  Advertisements  at  from  30s.  per  quarter  Double  Column  or  15s.  per  quarter  Single 

Column.  CONTRACTS  OH  APPLICATION. 

HEBBES  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  EAST  LONDON  EAST. 


STAFFOEDSHIEE  HOUSE, 

PLEIN  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN. 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS   AND   ONLY   ORIGINAL   HOUSE   FOR  EVERY 
DEBCllIPTION  OP 

CHINA,  GLASS  &  EARTHENWARE, 

8K«  .  _ 


i 
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ROBERT  TEMPLEMAN 


( Late  Manager, 
Seed  Department,  Botanic 
Garden,  Cape  Town), 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST. 

COLD  MEDAL  Awarded,  Sooth  African  Exhibition,  Port  Elizabeth 

VP'rS^Ah}-^\^^n^''''l.S'''^'^''er''/'  ^'''^^  ^"^'^'^  Everlastings. 
Vii,b-±!jiAJiLiJij  bJ'^EDb.— J.  lanje  Stock  always  on  hand. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.— large  Assortment  for  all  Seasons  kept  in  Slock. 
r(AT.-n  Gum,  Hakca,  Casuarina,  Carob  Tree,  <tc.,  d-c. 

OAJr-Ji  JiUL.iib.--/9i  great  variety,  for  Export  during  Months  December  to  March. 
Collections  made  up  for  Mail  Weekly. 
BRIDAL  AND  OTHER  BOUQUETS  MADE  TO  ORDER  ON  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 

EVERLASTING  FLOWERS,  WREATHS,  CROSSES,  &c. 

ADDRESS:  12,  CASTLE  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN,  °''^\Tlw?y'sS^n^''°'' 


f .  p.  8c  m. 


CENTRAL  OFFICE  : 

WATERKANT  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN. 


Shippers  of  every  description  of  Cape  Wines, 
Sherries,  Madeiras,    Hocks,  Hermitage, 
Pontacs  and  Constantia  Sweet  Wines, 
also  Brandies  &  Pure  Wine  Spirits 
of  fine  qualities  at  low  prices. 
Attention  is  particularly- 
directed  to  the  Wines 
at  1/-  duty,  both 
White  and  Red 


Samples  can  be  seen  at 
my'^  our  London  Offices, 

St.DUNSTAN'S  HOUSE 
IDOL  LAME,  E.G. 

OE  AT  THE  OFFICES  OF  CUB  AGENTS, 

I'csjrs.  L'oiTadailc  &  Co.,  1!)0,  leadculiall-st 


This  Firm  has  the  Largest  Stock  of  Wines  in  the 
' Colony,  and  their  Premises  comprise  a  Whole  Block. 

_        '  '    GOLD  MEDAL  ANTWERP,  1885. 

SILVER  MEDAL   AMSTERDAM,  1883. 

SILVER  MEDAL.. HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1884. 


WENTZEL  8c  SCHLESWIG, 

Successors  to  C.  SCHMIETERLOEW  &  CO., 

->^oc.®^  


IMPORTERS    AND   WHOLESALE  DEALERS 

IN 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  PHARMACEUTICAL  &  SURGICAL  NECESSARIES.  I 

 :  ^!-@<io'f!g-(  ■  

j         54,  ADDERLEY  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN.  | 

ggc——  *m 
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^  JAMES  H.  STEER  ^ 

(LATE  KOLLEE  &  STEEE), 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  BANK  CHAMBERS, 

_  !-$§)oo©-!  


.^NKOLLED  ^GZNT  Or  THE  ^AGISTKATJES'  |0OUKTS. 


TEADE  MAEKS  EEGISTEEED. 

MONEY  INVESTED  IN   FIEST  MOETGAGES. 

ESTATES  ADMINISTEEED. 

FIEE  AND  LIFE  INSUEANCE  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  AGENCY 
BUSINESS  UNDEETAKEN. 

EENTS  AND  ACCOUNTS  COLLECTED  THEOUGHOUT  THE  COLONY. 


Ef%  ^  J"  ^  Beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their 
K  F  k  K  Large  and  WeU-Selected  Stock  of  Eeal,  Good, 
I  ULLIl  Wliolesome  COLONIAL  WINES,  &c.,  noted 
for  their  excellence,  made  from  the  Pure  Grape  Juice  and  free  from  all  impurities. 
Their  extensive  Stores  in  Somerset  Eoad  and  Dixon  Street  hold  a  Stock  of  Wine  of 
different  Vintages  and  ABI^  00101 T  "^^^^^"Ptions,  not  only- 
selected  from  the  best  Itt  III  11  XplKII  Farms  noted  for  the 
superior  quality  of  their  IbU  VI  IIIII  Wines,  but  prepared 
vmder  their  own  direction  and  supervision,  and  which,  combined  with  the 
experience  of  Thirty  Years  in  the  Wine  Trade,  gives  them  an  advantage  which 
very  few  possess.  In  support  of  the  asser- 
tions thus  set  forth,  they  may  be  i^ermitted  to 
mention  that  they  hold  the  following  Awards  : 


gives  Tuem  an  advantage  which 

MERCHANTS 


SILVER  MEDAL,  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 
GOLD        „      BORDEAUX  ,,  1883. 

SILVER     „      PARIS  „  7878. 

BRONZE    „      PHILADELPHIA        „  1876. 
DEGREE  OF  MERIT,  MELBOURNE      „  1878 
2  SILVER  MEDALS  d  3  MEDALS,  CAPE  TOWN  SHOW,  1884  d  1882. 

BEANCH  STOEES:-Long-street,  Plein-streetand  Somerset  Eoad,  also  Simon's 
iown,  Wynberg,  Claremont,  Eondebosch,  Woodstock  and  Kimberley. 
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E.  BURMESTER, 

MANUFACTURING 

JEWELLER,   WATCHMAKER  AND  OPTICIAN, 

IMPOETEE  OF 

ENGLISH,  FEENCH,  AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN  GOODS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  EETAIL, 

58,      AIDDERLEY  STREET, 

BURMESTEE'S  BUILDINGS,  CAPE  TOWN. 

Agent  for  the  Celebrated  Berlin  Reading,  Table  and  Hanrjinrj  Lamps  (with 
Bound  Burners),  ivhick  received  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Exhibition. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  JEWELLERY  REPAIRFD  ON  THE  PREMISES. 


ATV^H  OLE  SALE 


COLONIAL  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  MERCHANT, 

OFFICE:— No.  5,  CASTLE  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN. 


STORES:— "THE  WINE  DEPOT;'  SIR  LOWRY  ROAD. 

HE  BEST  QUALITIES  OF  CAPE  SHERRIES,   PONTACS,  MADEIRA, 
HOOK,  HERMITAGE,  CONSTANTIA  SWEET  WINES  AND  COLONIAL 


SPIRITS  ALWAYS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT.  ALSO  PURE  NATURAL  WINES. 


SAMPLES  Al-TD  PHIGE  LISTS  AT  LONDON  AGENTS, 

MESSRS.  L.  TWERTYMAN  &  SON.  26,  BUDGE  ROW,  LONDON. 


GOLD    \  /   SILVER   \  /  GOLD 


IVIEaDAL. 


pj^niS  i  \      BORDEAUX      /  \  AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITION,  /  y  EXHIBITION,  /  \  EXHIBITION,^ 

1878.^/  \    1882.    y  V  1883. 

"h.  w.  markham, 

42,  ADDERLEY  STREET  AND  1,  2,  3  &  4,  IIOUT  STREET, 

OA.I=»E  TOATVINT. 

GENERAL  OUTFITTER  AND  CLOTHIER  AND  MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

DIRECT  IMPORTER  OP  ALL  THE  NEWEST  DESIGNS  IN 

GENT.'S  READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 
YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING. 

LITTLE  BOYS'  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING. 

HATS,  SHIRTS,  HOSIERY,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

CHRISTY'S  FELT,  SILK,  CLOTH  AND  SHELL  HATS. 
BAGS,  PORTMANTEAUS,  TRAVELLING  RUGS. 

DUST  COATS,  ULSTERS,  OVERCOATS,  WATERPROOFS. 
EvcrytliinR  required  for  a  Comiileto  OUTFIT  will  bo  foimcl  at  tliis  Establishment. 

H.  W.  MARKHAivr,"0UTFITTER,  CAPE  TOWN. 
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t    The  best  Channel  for  Communications  with  Boyebs  and  Consumebs  in 

SOUTH  AFRICA  is 

HE  WSl.. 

AND 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

SIMON'S  TOWN,  SUBURBAN  &  WESTERN  PROVINCE  ADVERTISER 
(PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY), 
CHURCH  STREET,  WYNBERG,  CAPE  COLONY. 



ONE  PENNY  EACH  COPY,  OR  FREE  BY  POST  TO  ANY  PART  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

FOR  7s.  A  YEAR. 


"  The  Wtnbero  Times  "  enjoys  a  most  valuable  circulation  amongst  Capitalists,  Farmers, 
Merchants,  Asriculturists,  Store  and  Shopkeepers,  and  the  Besidents  generally  throughout  the 
Western,  Midland  and  Eastern  Provinces  ;  and  is  to  he  found  in  the  Reading  Rooms  of  Hotels, 
Libraries,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Agricultural  Societies,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa. 

"  The  Wynberg  Times  "  omits  party  discussions,  but  considers  matters  affecting  viticulture, 
agriculture,  arboriculture,  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  ;  brings  under  the  notice  of  its  readers  new  inventions,  improvements  and  novelties, 
and  is  so  useful  to  every  household,  that  each  copy  is  carefully  filed  for  reference.  As  often  as  space 
permits,  notices  of  labour  saving  machines  and  appliances,  Recipes  for  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  and  valuable  items  of  information  are  published. 

"  The  Wynberg  Times  "  is  a  high-class  Family  Newspaper,  from  which  objectionable  matters 
are  excluded ;  it  advocates  well  considered  progress  in  all  matters  ot  general  interest  to  the 
well-being  of  residents  of  South  Africa,  and  strives  to  elevate  the  Tillers  of  tlie  Soil  above  their 
present  standard. 


THE 

GEORGE  AND  KNYSNA  HERALD. 

WEEKLY  PAPEE. 


mmS^h  ^uzme  t(xv  tU  WisUxcts  of  ^^fxr^c 
and  Knysna,  miharized  Medinm  for  the 


f  ublicatian  of  iJimsianal  and  Munioipal  EouncU 
notices  for  iSleorge,  Kn^sna  and  l^niondale, 


AT  GEORGE  TOWN,  CAPE  COLONY. 
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ENGLISH  AND 

CONTINENTAL 

PRINTING  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS, 

GENERAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS, 

EXPORT  STATIONERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MA TERIA L 

MANUFACTURERS, 

PRINTING  INK  MAKERS, 
PRINTING  MACHINE  MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 

DESIEOUS  OF  CULTIVATING  TRADE 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  SHOULD  COM- 
MUNICATE WITH 

SAUL  SOLOMON  &  Co., 

STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS, 
PUBLISHERS, 

Engravers  and  Wholesale  Stationers, 

mf^  TowK. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  &  PUBLISHERS  OF  "THE  OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK." 

|c  «M 
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HEYNES,  MATHEW  &  CO.,  ' 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS, 
ADr>EK,I-EY  STREET,  CAFE  TOXVIST. 

HPYMWt!'  TOnTH~PASTE  HEYNES'  CONDITION  POWDERS  FOR  HORSES. 

HEINES  TOOIH  l.Vbil..^^  _^  ORANGE  AND  QUININE  BITTERS. 

H.,  M.  &  CO.'S  CURRY  POWDER.  H.,  M.  &  CO.'S  COLONIAL  SAUCE. 

DUTCH  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  IN  VARIETV.  >ERATED  WATER-MAKERS'  MATERIALS. 

FRESH  CHEMICALS  AND  DRUGS  BY  EVERY  STEAMER. 
^GENT-S    I'OE    J^TJIu    ^MEKIC^lSr  EEMEDIES. 

LONDON  AGENrir^^^^srs.  DA  VIS  d  SOPER,  Bury  St.,  St.  Mary  Axe. 


Si 


31 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


IrOCER  &  §ROVISION  If  ERCHANT, 

   --v^"^  


.••  ^LASS, .'.  ^^AMPS  r.  AND  .'.  .^AKTHKNWAKE. 
WAREHOUSES: 

BREE  &  WATERKANT  STREETS  &  32,  BREE  STREET. 

SHOW  ROOMS: 

30*  &  *  31,*  BREE  *  STREET, 


PRIZE  MEDALISTS  FOR  JAMS  &  CONFECTIONERY. 


MANUFACTURING  CONFECTIONERS,  CAPE  TOWN. 

SPECIALITIES  IN  JAMS. 

CAPE  GOOSEBERRY,  APRICOT,  PEACH,  APRICOT  PEACH,  GRAPE,  GUAVA,  PLUM,  BLACK- 
BEKKY,  TOMATO,  Ripi  FIG,  Kfel  APPLE,  STRAWBERRY,  PEAR,  QUINCE.'  "'^'^''^^^ 

SyNEETS.— EVERY  VARIETY  OF  LOZENGE,  PAN  d:  BOILED  GOODS. 

WholeHale  Price  Lists  forwardod  on  application  to  20,  Darling  Street,  Capo  Town.  ^ 

■  _ 
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THE 


CAPE  ARGUS. 


LEADING  JOURNAL  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 


PUBLISHES  FOURTEEN  ISSUES  A  WEEK. 

MORNING  EDITION  PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

EVENING  EDITION  PRICE  ONE  HALFPENNY. 

WEEKLY  EDITION  PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

MAIL  EDITION  PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


tHE  ''ARGUS"  has  been  for  many  years 
recognized  as  the  foremost  advocate  in  the 
^  South  African  Press  of  Civil  Liberty  and 
Progress,  combined  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Imperial  connection.  Special  prominence  is 
given  in  its  columns  to  all  matters  bearing  upon 
Commercial  Interests.  The  WEEKLY  EDI- 
TION has  the  voidest  general  circulation  of  any 
Newspaper  published  on  the  African  Continent, 
and  is  held  in  special  favour  by  Farming  and 
Mercantile  Classes  alike. 


PuWisher :— FRANCIS  J.  DORMER,  Whitehall,  Cape  Town. 
Agents  in  London :— STREET  &  CO.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HIS  EXCELLENCY    ^^^^  GOVERNOR. 

J.   M.  STEPHEN  &  CO., 

a^holesale  and  Eetail  i3ri*ocers,  Frouision  i^enUvs,  Wine  and 
Spirit  llicrchants,  -^c,  ^^c. 

RETAIL  AGENTS  FOR  H.  C.  COLLISON'S  COLONIAL  WINES. 

Corner  ofADDERLEY  STREET  d  STRAND  STREET  {Opposite  the  Railway  Station), 

TO"WlV. 

BRAHCH  ESTABLISHMEHT-WYl-TBERG. 
All  Goods  packed  and  delivered  free  of  extra  charge  in  Cape  Town  and  Suburbs  and  to  the 

Shipping  in  the  Docks. 


-oS^K 


AnWELL  &  CO., 


Steam  Biscait  Manufacturers, 

/FILLERS  &  CORN  I^ERCHANTS, 

SHIPPING  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS. 

CHIEF  OFFICE:   STRAND  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN. 

Exhibit— South  African  Court,  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886. 


4m 


>  e^gCS  C>§^  ff^^^J^ 

TEA.  XIMEPOR.'X'E 

THE  ODD-FELLOWS'  HALL, 

48,  PLEIN  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN. 


W.  S.  deals  only  in  Teas  and  keepi?  in  Stock  a  Choice  Variety  from  China,  India, 

Ceylon,  &c.  '  ' 

BLENDED  TEAS  to  suit  all  taistes  supplied  in  Parcels,  Boxes  and  Half  Chests. 
Country  orders  promptly  despatched  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


J.  WOODHEAD, 


FMflSMB^  MB 


TANNERY: 

122    &   124,    SIR    LOWRY  ROAD, 

STORES: 

30,    STRAND    STREET,    CAPE  TOWN. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UTUAL 

SOCIETY 


OF  THE 

OA.r»E  oi<"  aooD  hope. 

ESTABLISHED  1845. 

j^EAD  pPFICE:    yVLuTUAL  jSuiLDINGS, 

ACCUMULATED  FUND  ON  31st  MAY,  1885    £939,454 

ANNUAL  REVENUE,  1884—85    £135,585 


THIS  Old-established  Society  offers  unrivalled  Security  to  Insurers. 
For  Forty  Years  past  it  has  been  distinguished  for  its  Liberality, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  Families  from  destitution. 

It  is  the  only  South  African  Life  Assurance  Society  in  existence  ; 
and  therefore  the  only  Society  of  which  the  Control  is  in  the  Hands 
cf  the  Resident  Members. 

The  Society  being  a  purely  Mutual  one,  the  whole  of  the  Profits  are 
divided  amongst  the  Policy  Holders  ;  there  being  no  other  Interest  to 
serve. 

Procure  a  Prospectus  from  the  Head  Office,  or  any  of  the  Agents, 
and  see  examples  of  the  large  Amount  of  Profits  hitherto  added  to 
Policies. 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Towns  and  Villages  in  the  Colony, 
Free  State,  Transvaal  and  Natal. 


J.  C.  GIE,  Secretary.  ^ 
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T    IMPORT    DIRECT    FROM   THE  MANUFACTURERS. 


•  9 


eV,    LOINTGHVEARKET    STREET,   CAIPE  TO^WIM. 

 -♦-^  

MEN'S,  BOYS'  AND  JUVENILE  CLOTHING, 

HATS,  BOOTS,  SHIRTS,  HOSIERY,  COLLARS,  TIES, 

BAGS,  RUGS,  UMBRELLAS,  PORTMANTEAUS,  &c.,  &c. 

 ^-  

PLEASE  NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS: 

OUTSIDE  the  Store:— Brass  Plate  on  each  side  of  Entrance. 
INSIDE  the  Store:— "WEST  OF  ENGLAND"  on  an  Electric  Sign. 


Confectioners. 
JAMS, 
JELLIES, 
dc,  dc. 

'NOVELTIES' 

OUR 

"Speciality."  .I^C 


GENEBAL 

IVIPORTERS 


MERCHANTS. 


Our  Stock  of 
Confectionery  is 
the  most  select 
and  tlie  Largest 
in  the  Colony. 
Regular  supplies 
of  Fancies  from 
the  leading  En- 
glish Houses. 


CLARK'S  COTTONS.  SINCLAIR'S  COLD  WATER  SOAP. 

CLEEVE  BROS.  GOLDEN  SYRUP,   IN  PATENT  TINS. 
ENAMEL  IRON  CO. 
AND  NUMEROUS  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSES- 

 0  

English  Consirjnmcnts  receive  Prompt  Attention.     Charge  5  per  cent.  Commission. 

P.  LEWIS  &  SON, 

COMMISSION  AGENTS, 

3§,  s^WBUIiY  5PS^VS^MS<K'I', 

X.03>fflD03V,  E.G. 

BUY  DIRECT  I'KOM  MANUPACTUREUa,  AND  FROM  THEIR  LONG   EXPERIENCE   IN  THE 
CAPE  TRADE,    ARE  IN  A  POSITION   TO  SKLECT   GOODS   MOST   SUITABLE  TO 

THE  MARKET. 

'   :o :  

ALL  TRADE  AND  PROMPT  CASH  DISCOUNTS  ALLOWED. 


•W  1 

—  
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UNION 


LINE 


LIMITED. 


'0  and  from  ENGLAND  and  all  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORTS  eveiy 
'    Fortnight,  touching  at  MADEIRA,  with  calls  at  ST.  HELENA 
and  ASCENSION  at  stated  intervals. 

EXTRA  BOATS  are  also  despatched  between  the  Mail  Boats  when 
occasion  requires. 

FOR  COAST  PORTS  AND  NATAL 

The  Departures  are  after  arrival  of  each  Steamer,  from  ENGLAND. 

The  Comjjany's  splendid  Steamers  have  made  the  fastest  Passages  out 
and  Home,  and  are  well  known  for  their  excellent  accommodation  and 
unrivalled  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  Passengers. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  FLEET: 


Name. 

Tonnage. 

H.P. 

Nanie. 

Tonnage. 

H.P. 

TARTAR  .. 

. .  4339 

3700 

GERMAN.. 

. .  3028 

2650 

MEXICAN 

. .  4669 

3700 

DURBAN.. 

. .  2874 

2800 

ATHENIAN 

. .  3877 

3700 

ANGLIAN 

. .  2245 

1400 

MOOR     . . 

. .  3688 

4400 

ASIATIC.. 

. .  2087 

1100 

SPARTAN 

. .  3491 

3700 

DANUBE.. 

. .  2038 

1200 

TROJAN  .. 

. .  3554 

3400 

ROMAN  .. 

..  1850 

1200 

ARAB 

..  3170 

3000 

AFRICAN 

..  1250 

PRETORIA 

..  3199 

3000 

UNION  .. 

..  113 

60 

NUBIAN  .. 

. .  3091 

1800 

'  CARNARVON 

..  103 

40 

Full  particulars  with  regard  to  Freight  or  Passage  may  he  olilained  on 
application  at  the  COMPANY'S  AGENCIES  in  every  Port  in  South  and 
East  Afi-ica,  and  at  all  the  principal  Inland  Towns. 

HEAD  OFFICES: 

11,  Leadenhall-street,  London.     |     Oriental-place,  Southampton. 
Adderley-street,  Cape  Town. 


^_   9jgi 
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CASTLE  fSa,  LINE. 


SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICAN  &  MAURITIUS 


DONALD  CURRIE  &CO.'S  COLONIAL  MAIL  LINE. 

The  Steamers  of  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company  (Limited) 

AEE  despatched  AS  FOLLOWS  : — 

From  London,  via  Dartmouth,  to  Cape  Town,  Mossel 
Bay,  Knysna;  Algoa  Bay,  the  Kowie,  East  London  and 
latal,  every  alternate  "Wednesday ;  and 

Erom  Cape  Town,  via  Plymouth,  to  London,  every 
alternate  Wednesday  (calling  at  St.  Helena,  Ascension, 
Madeira  and  Lishon,  at  stated  intervals). 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  Inter-Colonial 
Steamers  of  this  Line  are  Despatched  regularly  from  Cape 
Town,  with  Mails,  Passengers  and  Cargo,  as  follows : — 

To  Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  latal, 
once  every  fortnight,  on  arrival  of  the  Mail  Steamers 
from  England. 

To  Delagoa  Bay,  Inhamhane,  Chiloane,  Quilimane  and 
Mozamhique  (connecting  with  the  British  India  Com- 
pany's Steamers  at  Mozambique,  taking  Passengers  and 
Car^o  at  through  rates  to  and  irom  Zanzibar,  Aden  and 
Indian  Ports),  once  every  four  weeks. 

To  Mauritius,  once  every  four  weeks. 

Eor  Ereight  or  Passage  apply  to  any  of  the  Company's 
Agents,  or  to  the  Managers, 

DOMLD  CTJRRIE  &  Co., 

3  &  4,  Eenchurch-street, 

LOIDOI,  E.C. 

sMe —    * 

 »Sj^; 
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TRADE  MARK. 


REGISTEEED. 


TOBACCO  &  SNUFF  WORKS, 
CAPE  TOWN. 

(.ESTABLISHED  1845.) 


COLONIAL  MONUMENTAL  WORKS, 

CHURCH  SQUARE,  CAPE  TOWN.     CHURCH  ST.,  WYNBERG. 

MONUMENTS,  MAEBLE  &  GRANITE,  Erected  on  the  Shortest  Notice  and  on 

the  most  reasonable  terms. 
HEADSTONES  in  Marble  or  Slate.  GRANITE  WORK  &  TOMB  RAILINGS  supplied. 
INSCRIPTIONS  Cut  in  any  Style. 

PLEASE  ADDRESS:  C -Al  IXT  E  , 

COLONIAL  MONUMENTAL  WORKS,  WYNBERG. 


By  Appointment  to  H.  E.  The  Right  Hon'ble  Sir  H.  G,  R.  ROBINSON,  G.C.M.G. 

WTJ  O  A  V     COACH  AND  CARRIAGE 

RIEBEEK  L ^L^'^  -    "  CARRIAGE 
SQUARE  — ^^^^^N   ^^=^^^^^^^^^^L  WORKSi 

CAPE  vA^!^'^^^^' 

LANDAUS,  BROUGHAMS,  PH/ETONS,  CARTS^VEHICLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  MADE  TO  ORDER 

Carriages  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission.      Repairs  promptly  and  neatly  executed.   


€,0 


'■is 


IMPORTER  &  GENERAL  DEALER  IN  MERCHANDISE 

or  AI-L  DESCRIPTIONS. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

MARKET  .  SQUARE,  .  KIMBERLEY. 


fjgjc  
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THE 
MAIL  EDITION 


PUBLISHED  ON  THE 

MORNING  OF  DEPARTURE 
OF  EACH  MAIL  STEAMER 
FOR  ENGLAND. 


THE 
HOME  EDITION 

RECEIVED  BY 

EACH  MAIL  STEAMER 
FROM  ENGLAND. 


tf  [ip  Cap  €mB 


BY  FAR 


THE  LARGEST  CIBCULATION 


OP  ANY  NEWSPAPER 


PRINTED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THE  WEEKLY 
EDITION 

PUBLISHED  EACH 
WEEK  FOR  TRANSMISSION 
TO  THE 
COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 


THE  EVENING 
EDITION 

PUBLISHED  EACH 
AFTERNOON. 
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K I  IS/dl  B  E     Xj  E 
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KIMBERLEY, 

GENERAL  MERCHANTS, 

HAVE  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  A 

hmm  ^  WELL  ASSOCTEi  STOCK 

SUITABLE  FOR  THE  LOCAL,  COUNTRY  AND  INTERIOR  TRADE, 


-§<3SE>«-«— «•>■ 


ALL  KINDS  OF  INTERIOR  PRODUCE  PURCHASED  OR  SENT  TO 
THE  COLONIAL  OR  FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  REALIZATION. 

LIBERAL   CASH  ADVANCES   MADE   ON  PRODUCE 
CONSIGNED  EOR  SALE. 


H 
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RADFORD  &  ROPER, 

THE  DIAMOND-FIELDS,  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

AND 

INDIA  RUBBER  STAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 

PROPRIETORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 

DIAMOND-FIELDS  ADVERTISER, 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  HAVING  AN  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  OF  OVER 

10,000  COPIES  PER  WEEK. 

The  "Advertiser"  is  the  authorized  Medium  of  all  Govomment  Notices  in 
the  Province  of  Griqualand  West,  and  is  the  recognised  Organ  of  local  public 
opinion,  and  of  the  Mining  and  Commercial  Interest  of  the  Diamond-Fields. 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  ENGLISH  TRADE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Terms  of  Subscription  :  120s.  per  Quarter.  Postage  paid  for  Daily  Copies. 
Weekly  Summary  containing  the  whole  of  the  Week's  Colonial  and  Diamond-Fields 
News,  Cs.  per  Quarter. 
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f  G-HIQUAIaAND  WEST 

'  LOAN,  TRUST  L  AGENCY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

KIMBERLEY,  DIAMOND  FIELDS,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


CAPITAL     -     -     -  £30,000.  I  RESERVE  FUND-     -  £3,000. 

 KIO-  

BOARD  OF  DIREGTDRS. 
GEO.  BOTTOMLEY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

S.  J.  LANGE,  Esq.  (Lange  Bros  &  Co.) 
B.  HAMPSON,  Esq.  (Hampson  &  Co.) 
PATRICK  SIM,  Esq. 


GEO.  H.  GOCH,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
JAMES  HAY,  Esq.  (Irvine  &  Co.) 
JOHN  A.  ROGER,  Esq.  (Wood  &  Co.) 


THOS.  CALDERWOOD,  Secretary. 

 -CD-  


The  Comp^vnt  Undertakes  :— The  Raising  of  Loans ;  the  Investment  of  Capital; 
the  Administration  of  Testate,  Intestate,  and  Insolvent  Estates  or  Companies ;  the 
Agency  and  Management  of  affairs  of  persons  resident  or  non-resident ;  the  Sale  and 
Purchase  of  Shares,  Mining  Claims,  Landed  and  other  Properties  ;  the  Collection  of 
Bonds.  Bills,  Rents,  Accounts,  and  all  other  Idnds  of  Trust,  Insurance  and  General 
Agency.  This  Company  offers  special  advantages,  particularly  to  persons  leaving  the 
Province,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  have  an  Agent  here,  having  a  CAPITAL  and 
RESERVE  FUND  of  £33,500,  which  is  good  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
all  matters  entrusted  to  its  care  or  Agency,  and  an  important  guard  against  risk  of 
loss. 

THOMAS  CALDERWOOD,  Secretary. 


DU  TOIT'S  PAN  ROAD.  KIMBERLEY. 


9 

LINEN,  WOOLLEN  &  GENERAL  FURNISHING  DRAPERS, 

MILLINERY.       MANTLES.  C0STU3IES.  SUNSHADES. 

RIBBONS.  GLOVES.  CORSETS.  FLOWERS. 

LACES.  FEATHERS       HOSIERY.  UNBERLINEN. 


The  most  Fashionable  Fabrics  in  Fancy  Dress  Goods  and  all  Requisites 
FOR  Wedding  Outfits  and  the  Ball  Room. 


MEN'S  L  BOYS'  READY  MADES  k  GENERAL  OUTFITTING, 

FASHIONABLE    GOODS   IN    THIS    DEPAHTMENT    SUPERIOX   IN  STYLE 
WORKMAN.SHIP  AND  FIT.  ' 


m  TosT's  PAH  mm,  mmm^im. 
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CLAN  LINE  OF  STEAMEES 


1 


FEOM 


aL^saow  A.isj^D  Liverpool 


TO 


COLOMBO.  MADRAS  AND  CALCUTTA. 


("CAPE  TOWN,  MOSSEL  BAY,  ALGOA  BAY,> 
\    KOWIE,  EAST  LONDON  AND  NATAL.  / 

 t_j&<^rT^KS'^  


THE  FOLLDWIITG  IS  THE  FLEET  ; 


Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

MACPHEBSON 

3984 

CLAN 

SINCLAIR 

. .  2932 

CLAN  MONROE 

..  2197 

MATHESON    . . 

3984 

GRAHAM 

. .  2926 

„  MACKAY 

. .  2171 

MACINTOSH  .. 

3984 

n 

DBTTMMOND 

. .  2922 

„  MURRAY 

. .  2108 

MACABTHUR.. 

3984 

)) 

MACDONALD 

. .  2642 

„  STUART.. 

. .  2094 

GRANT  . . 

3545 

)> 

FORBES . . 

. .  2441 

„  RANALD 

. .  2092 

MACGREGOR . . 

2956 

)) 

CAMERON 

. .  2433 

„  LAMONT 

..  2091 

MACKENZIE  .. 

2954 

I) 

OGILVIE 

. .  2425 

„  GORDON 

. .  2091 

BUCHANAN    . . 

2933 

II 

MACLEAN 

. .  2336 

„  ERASER.. 

..  2083 

CLAN  ALPINE 


2080 


The.'ie  Steamers,  all  constructed  in  excess  of  requirements  for  highest  class  at  Lloyd's,  are 
despatched  as  above  at  regular  intervals.  Saloons  and  State  Booms  are  on  the  Upper  Deck,  and 
are  fitted  with  every  requisite  comfort  in  tropical  as  well  as  in  cold  climates.  Full  Particulars  with 
regard  to  FREIGHT  or  PASSAGE  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Leadenhall  Buildings,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
4,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 
40,  Chapel  Street,  Livei-pool. 
109,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

or  to  the  followmg  Agents,  at 

Oape  Town,  JA.M.ES  SE^RIGHIT  &;  Co. 

Mossel  Bay,  HUDSON,  VREEDE  &  CO. 
AlgoaBay,  WILLIAM  ANDERSON  &  CO. 
Kowie,  C.  A.  BEZANT. 
East  London,  GEO.  B.  CHRISTIAN  &  CO. 
Natal,  STEEL,  MURRAY  &  CO. 
Mauritius,  PIPON,  ADAM  &  CO. 


V  ) 


niM>LAY,  MTJIIi  &  Co. 


CaloTitta. 
Koiixlba^^ 

io-        -   'SK 
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CBOWDER  &  CO., 

GENERAL  MERCHANTS, 

14,  BURM ESTER'S  CHAMBERS, 

ADDERLEY  STREET, 

CAr»E  TO"W3Nr. 


OSCAR  HICKFANG, 

COMMISSION  AGENT  AND  BROKER, 
Sample  Show  Rooms: 
No.  6,  ORANGE  STREET, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


J.  H.  DAVIES, 

PHAEMACEXJIICAL  CHEMIST, 

Importer  of  Pure  Drugs  and 
Chemicals,  &c. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  DISPENSARY, 

ST.  GEOEGE'S  ST.,  CAPE  TOWN. 


OF  ALL  laNDS  OF 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  LEATHER, 

98,  LONGMARKET  STREET. 

J.  H.  ROSE, 

BOOKSELLER   AND  STATIONER, 

ADDEllLEY  STREET, 


 o  

DEPOT  FOR  THE 

BEITISH  &  FOREIGN  BIBLE  mm  Y 

AND  THE 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  AND  BOOK  SOCIETY. 


HUGH  Q.  LEGG, 

BURMESTER'S  CHAMBERS, 

58a,  ADDERLEY  STREET. 

Marcus  Waiui  &  Co.  (Ltd. ) 
Wm.  Barbour  &  Sons  (Ltd.) 
The  Belfast  Eopevvork  Co.  (Ltd.) 

&o.,  &c. 


SPOONS  &  FORKS 


R£CIST£RED  TRADE. MARK. 


POTOSI  SILVER  The  best  and  most  perfect 
invention  of  the  age. 

POTOSI  SILVER  Has  aU  tJio  good  quaKties  of 
Silver,  and  is  infinitely  less 
expensive. 

POTOSI  SILVER  Being  a  Pure  White  Metali 
must  of  necessity  retain  its 
colour  and  wear  white 
throughout! 

POTOSI  SILVER  Entirely  supersedes  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  Electro- 
Plate,  which,  having  a  very 
limited  superficial  coating  of 
silver,  soon  assume  an  objec- 
tionable YELLOW  appearance, 
which  renders  the  article 
comparatively  worthless. 

POTOSI  SILVER  Bears  no  colouring  matter 
whatsoever  1 

POTOSI  SILVER  The  beautiful  whiteness 
which  it  possesses  is  tlie 
natural  colour  of  the  metal  1 


Letters  and  Telegram  should  be  addressed  to  the 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS 

FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

A.  J.  PLATNAUER  L  Co., 

WHOLESALE  JEWELLERS, 

38,  ST,  GEORGE'S  STREET, 

CAI»E   TO XV INT. 
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I  ^YISIIO^S  +  TO  ^        •!•  TOini]-^  | 

Are  reminded  of  the  Undersigned' s  Address,  ivhere  the  C/wicesl 
and  most  Fashionable  Materials  for  Gentlemen's  tvear  are  to  he 
seen,  New  Goods  being  constantly  received,  all  of  which  are 
selected  by  our  Mr.  W.  D.  GORNWELL,who  is  now  in  London. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  HATS,  HOSIERY,  &c.,  &c. 

Samples  and  Forms  of  Self- Measurement  on  application. 


CORNWELL  &  CO.  ,  Merchant  Tailors. 

CORMER  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S  d  SHORTMARKET  STREETS, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


mm 


COLONIAL 

ORPHAN  CHAMBER  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 


OFFICE  I  NO.  3,  CHURCH  SQUARE. 


ESTABL.ISHE30    MAHCH    31,  1856. 

CAPITAL-  ^20,000  STERLING. 


For  Administering  Properties  and  Estates  as  they  may  be  lawfully  appointed  to,  as  Executors, 
Administrators,  Tutors,  Curators,  Agents  and  Trustees  in  Insolvent  Estates. 


PAUL  DE  VILLIEES,  Esq. 
M.  S.  VAN  DEK  BYL,  Esq. 
F.  POETBE,  Esq. 


E.  LANDSBEKG,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

C.  A.  FAIRBRIDGE,  Esq. 
L.  H.  GOLDSCHMIDT,  Esq.,  M.Ii.A. 
C.  T.  VOS,  Esq. 


J.  C.  HOFMEYB  and  D.  P.  KRYNAUW,  Esqrs. 

Persons  desirous  of  appointing  them  will  be  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  tlicm  as  "  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Colonial  Orphan  Chamber  and  Trust  Companii." 

1-^  The  Insolvent  Branch  will  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary,  for  whose  Acts  the  Company  will 
be  responsible. 

G-XTA.K.A3VTEE  BRA3VCII. 

For  guaranteeing  the  honesty,  intcgi-ity  and  fidelity  of  persons  in  situations  of  trust. 
The  Directors  meet  every  Thursday,  at  10  o'clock,  for  the  despatch  of  business. 

G.  W.  STEYTLER,  Secretary.  i 
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HEAD  OFFICE:  ADDERLEY  ST.,  CAPE  TOWN. 


F.STABLISHED  1855  AND  REGISTERED  UNOER  ACT  KO.  23  OF  1861. 

 :o:  

Subscribed  Capital,  £250,000,  with  power  to  increase  to  i"590,000. 
Paid-Up  Capital,  £55,000.        Eeserve  Fund,  £10,000. 

 :o:  

DIRECTOR.^. 

"VV.  Berg,  Chairman.  L.  Wiener,  M.L.A.,  Vice-Clvairman. 

J.  W.  Attwell.               H.  C.  van  Breda.  E.  J.  Earp. 
D.  P.  Krynauw.               p.  Marais. 
 :o:  • 

Medical  Officer  :  Secretary  : 

A.  Abercromby,  M.D.  A.  W.  Brooke  Smith. 


THE  STANDAED  BANK  &  THE  SOUTH  AFEICAN  BANK. 


-:o:- 


PEEEOTT,  BAENES  &  CO,  13,  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  E.G. 

 :  o :  ■ — • 

MARINE.— Iiisurances  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  "World, 
including  PasseEgers'Eag'gage,  Live  Stock,  Cargo, 
Freiglit  and  Hulls. 

FIRE.— Insurances  of  every  description  tlirougliout  tlie 
Colony,  Tree  State,  Transvaal  and  Natal. 

TRANSIT.— Insurances  on  Mercliandise,  Diamonds, 
feathers  and.  Specie  by  Post,  Rail  and  E,oad. 

ACCIDENT.— Insurances  against  Loss  of  Life  and 
Limb.   No  Medical  Examination  required. 

No  Extra  Premium  for  Outdoor  Amusements. 

Weekly  Compensation  for  Disablement. 

^7,000  AT  DEATH  BY  ACCIDENT  FOR  £1  15s.  per  Annum. 


EAILWAY  ACCIDENT   INSUEANCE  TICKETS  AT  ALL 
PEINCIPAL  EAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  CAPE 

COLONY. 
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£145,480  HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION  FOR  LOSS, 
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advehtisements. 


■GA.PE  <3i?  -GOOIj  HOPE 

SAVINGS  BANK. 

Established  agreeably  to  an  Ordinance  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  Council,  bth  June,  1831. 


• 


C0M3TTEE   W   iAilACElEI^T,  3888, 

l^resident. 

Hon.  J.  H.  HoFJiEYR,  Esq.,  M.L.C. 

mcc-lf  residents. 


A.  D.  Krynauw,  Esq, 

W.  HiDDlNGH,  Esq. 


p.  J.  KoTZE,  Esq, 
F.  Maskew,  Esq. 
Hon.  A.  Ebden,  Esq. 

Hircctors. 

H.  C.  Jarvis,  Esq. 
W.  Y.  Eldridge,  Esq. 
J.  O.  Wes'sels,  Esq. 
.  J.  Spence,  Esq. 

XMnnngers, 

Jx.  C.  Nelson,  Esq. 
F.  F.  RuTHERPOORD,  Esq, 
H.  J.  DE  Wet,  O.s.,  Esq. 
A.  H.  Sinclair,  Esq. 

Treasurer.s. 

W.  HiDDiNGH,  C.  Waterjieyer  and  H.  H.  Marais,  Esqs. 
S.  V.  HoFMKVR,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
J.  r.  on  Wet,  TcUer  Cashier.  J.  C.  Gohl,  Bookkeeper 

W.  A.  Eldhiixje,  Clerk.        F.  de  Villiers,  Junior  Clerk: 


C.  Waterjieyer,  Esq. 
E.  Landsberg,  Esq. 
G.  C.  GiE,  Esq. 


J.  11.  Marquard,  Esq 
J.  C.  DK  KoUTE,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Roux. 


I.  P.  H.  V.  D.  POEL,  Esq. 

G.  C.  DE  Villiers,  Esq. 

H.  H.  Marcus,  Esq. 


H.  Solomon,  sen.,  Esq. 
L.  Wiener,  Esq. 
C.  A.  Dickson  Esq. 
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